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THE PRESENTATION of tliis photo-engravin.L: as a frnnti^pk-L-e 
is muant ti) be a tribute to the talent of Mr. I'has. Keid. of 
Wishaw. Scotland, whose wnrli in tijis direetioii lias shown the 
dei;ree to which animal photography ur.iy be made both artistic and 
instructive. The sustained merit of the work which he has done has 
pointed the way to pratifyinfir results, and tlie outc(tme has just 
recently made it possible to illustrate a bw")k i)f this kind with all the 
types and (|u;i.!ities shown as they ai'e. throutch the agency of photo- 
graphs made by him and such artists as Schreitaer of Philadelphia. 
Hills of Ohio, and Brown of Scotland. Tn addition to tlie clearness tif 
detail in this reproduction of some Higlda.nd sheep, note the beauty of 
the mountain stream with the old water wheel at the side of it. the 
naturalness of the sheep, the watchful pose of the dug. guardlikein 
position, with the shepherds resting at the foot of the treis and all in 
the foreground of tlie rolling liills suggested lieyond. 
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■ N JUDGING LIVE STOCF'. there are two faculties which 
' seem to require special development — observation and 
judgment. 

The eye must see quickly and accurately, so that there may 
be no mistake in the observations v/hich are to form the basis for 
a conclusion. While this is to a considerable extent dependent 
on being informied on what to look for, yet no amount of informa- 
tion will supply keen powers of observa- 
tion, which in addition, must be kept in 
practice by continuous use. The student 
should never be dilatory in this, for once 



Beauty is bought liy 
juderment of the eye 

— Shakesprurr. 



allow il to be said that he sees a thing which he does not, the 
foundation for candid criticism is being built on sand. It is bette. 
to be " simpler than the infancy of truth " and completely candid 
with one's observations than to be in the least deceptive or dilatory 
in recording them. 

Not only should one be quick to see things as they really are 
but there should be as much dispatch in detecting deviations from 
the correct standard. There is much 
difficulty in this for a standard only forms 
itself clearly in one's mind after the re- 
sults of experience, observation and study 
have merged together into a clearly de- 
fined ideal. To formulate an ideal is 
absolutely esseniiul and 'in doing this it is imperative to familiarize 
one's self with the good qualities of animal life, correct conform- 
ation and the highest types, so that the least variation from these 
at once attracts the attention. When a 
distinct ideal, based on the best types 
and their highest qualities has been 
formed in the mind, and this is sup 
ng eye, it is but another step to render a 



V/hat, th i on, mQ]<oo a dop 

beautiful ? The possession 
of the excellence of a dofr. 
And what makes a horse 
beautiful? The possession 
of the excellence of a horse. 
What, then, makes a man 
beautiful ? Is it not the po- 
session of the excellence of 
a man ? - Epicletu:^ 



No pessimist ever made 
much in the study of life his- 
tories of animals. The stu- 
dent of such had better be an 
optimist outand out.- Samuel 
Locku'ood. 



ported by a disrriminat 



correct judgment. 



In judging the market classes of stocK the demands of th e 
market should have a strong influen ce in the establishment of 
I ^ , , , I standards and in the iudpin? of breeding 

But do thou. I Day, simply _! 5i — li--- " 

3itd f'jiiy, choos'j tha better classes the official scales of poi nts, v/her j 

and hold to it. Butthatwhich ■ ' ; ~~ ! ' 7~. ~! 

is useful is the better.-/)/,- such _exist, should be relied upon chiefly as 

I '""'""'■ I a guide, and when these are not officially 

publishe d an effort should be made to become informed regarding^ 
the understanding that exists among t"he breeders. V/hile thes'f 
standards are so wide in scope as to include many miinor polnti, 
yet it will be noticeable that the ess ential features are given the 
great est prorninence and they are usually based on the utility q1 
th_e anima Lfor its purpos e. This does not mean that the miinor 
,,,,.,,. ,, . , I features should be slighted, for the degree 

rio detail is t^o small to be ^ • t> 

studied for truth. I of excellence in domestic animals is now 

I so high and the competition so keen that 

it is most frequently on some of these minor details that their 
rank in the show ring is determined. 

In show ring judging, after the inspection is completed, a draft 
or " short leet " is made of the likely winners of place from the 
rest of the competitors. Up to this time the judging has been the 
detection of faults and deviations from the standard required, but 
now the work is more of the nature of comparative judging, in 
which the points of the animals considered worthy of prizes are 
,. , „ compared to determine their rank. It 

Reverence the fsculty 

greatly aids dispatch and tends to more 
exactness to make such a draft when 
there are five or more animals in the class. It also materially 
assistsjli eexaminer in keepingjn mind the qualities which he my^ ^ 
c ompa re. Carefulness at ttiis point will do much towards the 
formation of a decision, which may be afterwards maintained 
v/ith justice. 



which produces opinion. 
Antor]iniic. 
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CHAPTER I. 

JUDGING HORSES. 

To furnish reasons for many of the points that will be 
submitted in discussing the types of horses, it becomes neces- 
sary to consider the horse as a mechanism in which the bones 
are levers, the muscles the source of power and the nervous 
system the stimulator of the muscles. 

I. THE ANATOMY A BASIS OF STUDY. 

I. The Bones as Levers. The three classes of levers 
are all represented in the anatomy of the horse. The first 
class may be fittingly illustrated by a pair of scissors; the 
power is applied at the holes for the fingers, the fulcrum is 
in the center where the blades are united and the applica- 
tion of the power is at the points. This is the strongest 
form of leverage and it is employed in the skeleton of the 
horse by the parts involved in the extension of the limbs. 

The lever of the second class may be said to be clearly 
represented by a wheelbarrow. The power is applied at 
the handle, the weight is in the center and the application 
of the power is at the wheel. This leverage in the horse 
enables it to sleep standing or to stand without feeling much 
strain. It is in action in such parts as that in the region of 
the humerus. 

The leverage of the third class is represented by a pair of 
sheep shears. The power is applied at the center, the ful- 
crum is at one end and the application of the power is at the 
other. This leverage is not common but it is shown in the 
action of the lower jaw of the horse. The masseter muscles 
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of the jaw apply their power to the center of the jaw bone, 
the fulcrum is at the point wlicre the under jaw joins the 
head, while the application of the power is at the teeth. 

2. Action of the Muscles. In considering the leverage, 
the attachment of the muscles and their nature are impor- 
tant. As the muscles consist of bundles of fibers, it is easy 
to understand that when these fibers are long, they possess 
more elasticity than when they are short. The long muscle 
with long leverage, added to by length of the bones is more 
favorable for quick action or speed, while the heavier muscle 
is more favorable for draft or power. The attachment of the 
muscles to the skeleton is also an important feature. When 
the muscles by means of the tendons are attached to promi- 
nences thus enabling them to work some distance from the 
bones that furnish the leverage, it is easy to see that the 
action of the muscles would be more effective. Hence, in 
most joints there are prominences to give the muscles the 
most favorable attachment. 

In this connection it will be interesting to study the pro- 
portions of the bones of the skeleton to find reasons for the 
advantages which are supposed to originate with different 
proportions. In general we look for short bones in those 
parts where the function is simply the transmission of power; 
while we desire greater length in those'parts where the mus- 
cles, the source of power or speed, are to be found. In the 
front leg for instance, it is desirable to have the distance long 
from the elbow to the knee, with the proportions showing a 
much greater distance from the knee to the fetlock joint for the 
reason that the distance over which tlie power tra\els should 
be as short as possible that it may be economized and but 
little of it lost in transmission. 

3. Function of the Nervous System. In studyin"^ the 
horse as a mechanism, more than bone and muscle should be 
included. The stimulation for action comes from tln^ nerve 
power or force. The nerve power is represented centrally 
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THE ANATOMY A BASIS OF STUDY 7 

by the brain and from there it is carried to all parts of the 
body by the spinal cord through the main channel of the 
vertebrae, and from this it branches out to stimulate many 
muscles. The stimulation for action must come from the 
nerve centers and these consequently have much to do with 
the quickness and the strength with which a horse may act. 
It has been determined * in the races of dogs and other ani- 
mals showing superior speed, that the nerves regulating the 
heart and lungs have greater power than in the instance of 
those that are slower. Another authority f who has given 
this feature special study states that the degree of contraction 
of the muscle is proportioned to the degree of stimulation. 
This general statement serves to sustain the position that the 
horse of strong nervous organization has quicker and more 
complete control over its muscles than the one deficient in 
this feature. 

4. Temperaments. To the nervous organization, its tone 
and force, we can largely trace the temperaments that are 
characteristic of horses. The horse of nervous temperament 
expresses the fact by being a willing and enduring worker in 
its sphere; while the horse of lymphatic temperament seem- 
ingly lacks zest in its labors for the want of tone in its nerv- 
ous sj'Stem. The bilious temperament reflects itself in a bad 
temper and springs chiefly from the condition of the body; 
while the sanguine temperament, resulting from apparentlj' 
opposite conditions, finds expression in a disposition that is 
kind and willing. In this connection it should be stated that 
the term nervous temperament is not used in the sense in 
which it is commonly accepted, namely, a lack of nervous 
control; for such a condition usually results in an irritable 
and erratic temperament which is devoid of results as 
expressed in work. 



* Mills, Comparative Physiology, page 213. 
+ Smith, Physiology of Animals, p-ige 731. 
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II. JUDCrINt; LIGHT HORSES. 

/. General Jixainination. 
In the general examination of liorses, the form, quality and 
action are the chief features requiring consideration. This 
examination takes in the horse as a whole, while the struc- 
tural examination requires detailed criticism of each part 
independent of others. 

5. Form — The Contribution of Skeleton and iVluscle. To 
be able to accurately estimate the form of a horse, it is neces- 
sary to understand the extent to which the ^orm is due to 
the skeleton and how much of it depends on the muscular 
development. 

A comparison of a skeleton of a horse with a living and 
well developed animal will show clearly that some parts owe 
their form to the framework of bone, while other regions are 
shaped wholly by the muscle. Beginning at the head, it 
will be noticed that the form of it is determined almost alto- 
gether by the bones that comprise it. The outlines of the 
neck, however, are just as distinctly due to the muscular 
development of that region. The shoulder and che.st are 
outlined in form chiefly by the skeleton though smoothened 
with muscle. The shape of the leg from the knee upwards 
to the body is determined by mu.scles of that region, while 
from the knee to the fetlock the outline is due largely to the 
tendons that make the leg at this point appear flat from the 
side. The common supposition is that the leg appears flat 
from the side view because the bone is flat, but the fact is 
the fiat appearance is due to the degree to which the tendons 
stand back from the bone. 

6. Propelling Power Resides in Hind Quarters. A study 
of the degree to which the skeleton and the muscular develop- 
ment contribute to the form of a horse, brings into promi- 
nence the idea that most of the power resides in the hind 
parts. The fact that the greatest muscular development is 
in that region would indicate this. 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION 9 

It will be noticed that the form of the loin, the shape of the 
croup, the fullness of the thigh and quarters are due in the 
greatest degree to the extra development of muscle in these 
parts. The front quarter of the horse is bare of muscle in 
comparison with the hind quarter. 

Another reason for accepting this theory is the difference 
in the manner of the attachment of the fore legs to the body, 
compared to that of the hind legs. The shoulder blade 
is loosely attached to the trunk while the hind leg connects 
with the body through the agency of an unusually strong 
ball and socket joint. The shoulder blade plays loosely, 
seemingly for the purpose of lessening the concussion the leg 
receives from contact with the ground, while the hind legs 
in their connection with the pelvis make a joint that is the 
most powerful of the body. 

7. Three Classes of Light Horses. The light horse in 
respect to form and other characteristics may be divided into 
three main classes: the carriage horse, the road horse and 
the saddle horse. These may be spoken of as the most com- 
mon types recognized in the market, while the pure bred 
representatives of them are to be seen in the breeds of coach 
horses, the standard trotter and the standard saddle horse. 

8. The Coach or Carriage Horse. The distinguishing 
features of the coach or carriage horse are its symmetry and 
action. The height should be about i6 hands to make a 
good appearance. In contrast with the roadster the carriage 
horse is very smooth and symmetrical. The smoothness 
should be due to plumpness of the muscle over all parts. 
In the carriage type the head should be comparatively small 
and lean, the ear neat, the neck long and carried gracefully, 
the body round and plump and the limbs clean cut, with 
well formed and durable feet. Graceful carriage and stylish 
action are leading qualifications. 

9. Analysis of Style. When in any posture, style is a 
very desirable attribute in any carriage horse. A critical 
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examination of this type would indicate how far the posses- 
sion of style depends on the adjustment of the parts of the 
framework. When a carriage or coach horse possesses 
characteristic style, there seems to be an appropriate blend- 
ing of all proportions of form. In analyzing this it will be 
found that most of the lines have a similar direction, in 
addition to the fullness of contour already discussed. The 
line running from the poll to the nose seems to be parallel 
to that of the shoulder, the line dividing the pastern also 
has a similar direction, and the line of the thigh in the hind 
quarter corresponds with the slope of the hind pastern. 
Considering the lines that run different from these it will be 
noticed that the one made by the arm from the point of the 
shoulder to the elbow is very similar in direction to that 
made by the ischium of the pelvis and this again is similar to 
that of the lower thigh. Each part of a typical carriage 
horse seems to bear a fixed relation to every other part both 
in size, length and slope, giving the horse that symmetry 
which contributes so much to its style and beauty while 
standing or in action. 

(0. The Trotter or Roadster. The chief characteristics 
of the roadster are speed and stamina. The ability to trot 
fast is a desirable quality and the ability to maintain a rapid 
gait is equally essential in a horse of this kind. In addition 
to being able to stand steady road work, such a horse must 
be well mannered so as to be safe and pleasurable to drive. 

The typical roadster may be said to be about 15 ij hands 
high and about a thousand pounds in weight. In conforma- 
tion the horse of this class is somewhat narrow in front 
deep chested, wide at the loin and very muscular in the 
quarters. Every feature about the horse appears clean cut 
giving a hard finish which indicates durability. The linea- 
ments of the face and the outlines of the neck and especially 
the distinctness with which the tendons stand away from the 
leg are very desirable features. 
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The type lacks the fullness and symmetry that are char- 
acteristic in the carriage or coach horse. To do effective 
and hard work on the road is the sphere of the roadster and 
the type that has been evolved is an illustration of the evo- 
lution of a form for a specific purpose. The type of the best 
campaigners that have marks of 2:10 or better will show a 
similarity that indicates the type towards which the trotter is 
tending. Though it should be noted here that the roadster 
in show form will show quite different outlines from one that 
has been subjected to the hard training that the campaigner 
receives. 

To describe the roadster form in detail it may be said that 
the head is proportioned to the rest of the bod\-, wide between 
the eyes and somewhat sharp at the poll. The neck is slim, 
long and very often carried somewhat straight, owing to the 
continual use of the top check. The shoulder slopes very 
markedly and extends well along towards the back. The 
arm is short and this with the slope of the shoulder makes 
the under line much longer than the length of the back. 
The fore arm is long, the cannon short and the pasterns with 
sufhcient length and slope. The horse appears too far from 
the ground in proportion to its height. The back is short 
and strong rising some at the hips and the croup is strongly 
muscled. Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the type 
is the exceptional length from the hip joint to the point of 
hock and then from the point of the hock to the fetlock 
joint the distance is short, making the hock appear as if set 
low. 

1 1. The Pacer as a Roadster. As a roadster, the pacer 
has many claims for consideration chiefly on account of the 
speed that characterizes this gait and the fact that it is easily 
maintained on smooth city roads. It is, however, mainly the 
quickness with which full speed is attained that makes the 
pacer so popular among the road riders of our cities. The 
di£&culty that a pacer encounters on rough, broken roads or 
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in snow, makes it necessary to have a smooth hard road \o 
enjoy the pleasures of the g'ait. 

Among pacers there is often noticeable a type that is not 
desirable in any class. It can hardly be called typical 
of this class of horses for many of those that are fastest at 
this gait, do not have the very low fore hand, the cramped 
hind quarters or bent-in hocks that are often connected with 
this form. The horse that paces smooth and true exhibits 
an easy and pleasing manner of going as well as one effective 
in producing speed, but there are many varieties of this gait 
that are the reverse of this because of defects in conformation 
which preclude rapid movement in any other manner. 

12. The Saddle Horse. The type of the saddle horse is 
somewhat similar to that of the carriage horse but the typical 
saddle horse shows more quality and better manners than 
any other class of li.ght horses. Aside from these features 
the most necessary qualifications of the saddle horse are the 
ability to show the different gaits that are required of horses 
of this class. The standard performances adopted by the 
executive committee of the American Saddle Horse Associa- 
tion are the following gaits: (i) Walk. (2) Trot. (3) 
Single foot or rack (4) Canter. (5) Slow pace, running 
walk or fox trot. The gait known as single foot or rack is 
very similar to the pace, except that in the latter the two 
feet of the same side move together while in the single foot 
the hind foot reaches the ground shortly before the front 
foot on the same side. The gait known as single foot is con- 
sidered synonymous with that of the rack and it has been 
described as exactly intermediate between the true walk and 
the true trot, each foot apparent^ / moves independent of the 
other with what has been termed a "one at a time move- 
ment." 

13. Quality. This term applied to horses has reference 
to their bones, skin and hair. Evidences of quality are 
clearly cut features, glove-like skin, silky hair and firm, clean 
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bone. In the instance of the horse possessing quality, the 
lines of the face are clearly defined and in every region there 
is a complete absence of coarseness. It is possible in such a 
horse to easily distinguish the muscles, tendons and bones 
and when slightly exerted, so that the coat lies smooth, the 
veins in the skin show clearly in an intricate net work as 
delicate and fine grained as the skin. This freedom from 
coarseness in the joints and tendons show a soundness in 
these features that guarantees durability. Coarse hair is 
associated with coarse skin and that is a true indication of 
soft, spongy bones which quickly become diseased when sub- 
jected to the strain of hard usage or neglect. 

14. Endurance Indicated by Quality. The connection 
between a horse's staying power or endurance and its quality 
is frequently seen when subjected to severe road work, but 
the reason for the connection is not so plainly evident. The 
fine skin that is one of the features of high quality is consid- 
ered to be of value for what it tells of the internal organiza- 
tion of the animal, for it may be said in a general way that 
the one skin covers the horse internallj^ as well as externally. 
The inner coat of the skin which covers the ribs and all exter- 
nal parts is a continuation of that which lines the stomach 
and intestines. If the skin covering the internal region is 
soft, fine and pliable it indicates that the secretions are 
healthy and it would seem natural to reason from this that 
the lining of the stomach would be in the same state, and if 
such is the case it is in a better condition to digest the food 
that goes into it, thereby increasing the horse's recuperative 
powers and endurance. 

15. Durability Associated with Quality. Quality in a 
horse's limbs and feet is especially desirable for the reason 
that such prove more durable under stress or strain. In 
looking for this feature in the leg, it is a common practice to 
run the hand over the cannon bone. In doing this the skin 
and hair are felt against the bone and if there is the proper 
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quality there, the skin seems to melt from under the tiand 
letting the latter come in close contact with the bone which 
feels firm and smooth. The fingers seem to touch each other 
as they pass between the tendon and the bone (jf the leg, 
when the latter has the right degree of quality. It is a fact 
that in finely bred horses that undergo unusual trials of 
endurance, such as the thoroughljred and the trotter, the 
texture of the bone is decidedly firmer and closer than that 
of horses bred for .slower work. Another evidence of quality 
is to be seen in the lines .showing the division of the muscles 
as these should appear distinct in the horse of quality and 
the joints of the limbs should not show any fullness but be 
clearly defined and hard. 

16. Action — Why Highly Valued. In the market for 
light horses there is no .single feature held in higher estima- 
tion than that of desirable action. It has different degrees 
of valuation when associated with the various types of horses, 
but to sell well they all must have as much as may be dis- 
played and u.sed to advantage. The fact that proper action 
as.sociated with the coach type brings exceptional prices in 
the market, would of itself make the subject an important 
study but when its influence on the prices of all classes of 
horses is considered, it at once assumes the position of being 
the most valuable characteristic connected with the classes 
of I'n'ht horses. 

Good action is mainly desirable for its utilit>' and also for 
the many other qualities which it indicates. It will readily 
be expected that the hor.se with good action is more durable 
and more enjoyable, as the work is done easier, and also 
more profitable, for more of it is accomplished. But looking 
further into the subject it is surprising what other attributes 
are dependent on it. The action of a hor.se reflects its tem- 
perament, proves the balance of its conformation and indi- 
cates soundness. With right action there must be a dash 
and zest which is the outflow of a sanguine temperament 
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making liglit of the hardest effort. Then the conformation 
which is but a living mechanism of levers, pullies and trans- 
mitters must have the delicate adjustment and balance, that 
gives grace and smoothness to every movement. Further 
there cannot be any unsoundness to render less free or firm 
the step as both these characteristics must be prominent in 
actions of all kinds. The more action is studied the deeper 
becomes the conviction that every attribute of the horse con- 
tributes to it. Every quality comes more or less into play 
and fcr that reason the difficulties in the way of .securing the 
typical action of the high degree of merit are almost insuper- 
able. 

17. The Walk — Active, Straight, Level. Excellence at 
this gait is a very desirable quality in all varieties of horses, 
and unlike the trot its meritorious features are the same in 
all, as it has no connection with type. In the enjoyment of 
a road horse there is much to admire in the manner in which 
he conducts himself when walking. It is questionable as to 
which is the most pleasurable to observe — the walking of the 
horse whose step is evenly timed and nervy, or the trotting 
of one that has all the grace, style and snap that character- 
izes the coacher. 

18. Observing Straightness of the Walk. In moving 
away from you the feet of the active walker leave the ground 
with a quick snap, showing in its passage the reflection 
of the whole shoe. After leaving the ground with this 
peculiar snap the foot swings upward and forward, then 
the knee unfolds, the pastern carries the foot gracefully for- 
ward and it again comes to the ground lightly but firmly 
with the characteristic spring and snap that identified the 
first movement. The feet move straight away, swerving 
neither to the left or to the right, nor should the folding of the 
knees or the flexing of the hocks result in an outward pitch- 
ing or spreading. A horse that will lift and plant his foot 
in the way described almost invariably has the upheaded and 
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commanding appearance in movement which is so admirable 
ill the harness horse. 

19. Manner of Noting Levelness. The crucial test of the 
balance of a horse's walk is the side view. Anj' variation 
from proper structural proportions re,sults in wobbling, hob- 
bling or an otherwise uneven walk, and all the.se are readily 
seen from the side. The levelness with which a horse walks 
is one of the best evidences that the legs work in harmony. 
The most common deflection from this is attributable to a 
long, slim coupling which gives the onlooker the impression 
that the horse might break away into two parts near the 
region of the loin. In defective conformations of this kind 
the stride of the hind limbs is short and he usually has an 
uneven, choppy gait that is unsightly as well as ineffectual 
in covering distances. On the other hand an opposite rela- 
tion of the parts, close coupling and short back, with long 
legs, is likely to give use to a slovenly swinging gait, pro- 
ducing clicking, stumbling or other deficiencies. If there is 
a flaw in the mechanism of the front legs, it is usually made 
evident b}' the movement of the front feet, especiallj- as they 
are about to touch the ground. If the limb proportions are 
ungainly the feet do not seem to reach the ground at the 
proper stage, either turning too much on the heel or not turn- 
ing enough and precipitating the toe. From behind it is 
easy to observe if the walk of the hind limbs is level thus 
being free from any hitching, wobbling or unevenness in 
the stride. 

20. The High Stepper in Action. The highest priced 
action in the general horse market is that of the high stepper. 
The peculiarity of this action consists in lifting the knees 
inordinately high and flexing the hocks so that they come 
close to the body and keep the legs well under it. From 
che standpoint of action alone, the higher the knees and the 
aocks are lifted the more valuable is the horse, provided 
the type and other features more common are equally 
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satisfactory. The feet must be thrown forward without any 
'lishing on either side and the hocks must pass each other 
close and in Hne with the forward movement. It is easy to 
understand that while this method of movement is the most 
showy and stylish, it is not serviceable action for a road horse. 
The front legs soon succumb to the heavy concussion they 
would be called upon to stand under hard driving. But 
this action is sought only in the horse that is used for short 
drives about the city where style is paramount to speed and 
stamina. While it is recognized that the high stepper should 
have as many as possible of the other qualities of excellence 
in addition to high action, yet all others are considered of 
minor value among horses of this class. "All-around action 
only to be considered " is the current phra.se in the prize lists 
that provide cla.sses for competition among the high steppers, 
which means a combination of shoulder, knee and hock 
action. 

2 I. The Carriage Horse — Manners When in iVlotion. /, 
connoisseur of hor.ses will see much more than the legs of i 
carriage horse when moving. As such a horse moves before 
an appropriate vehicle with the latitude of a light hand 
assisting him there are fla.shes of gracefulness from every 
motion. With this there is a quality of mind that gives 
buoyancy to the step and accounts in no small degree for the 
uplifted carriage of the head. It is expressive of a happy 
temperament that gives gracefulness to every poise and 
smooth flow to every movement. Even such a minor organ 
a?3 an ear plays its part, the eye, too, shows the fire from 
within and challenges the critic for its meed of praise in 
measuring the step and alertness in giving it security. Scan 
the lines of the neck, and notice their tenseness and yet the 
unusual elasticity it shows wdien occasion offers for the move- 
ment of greater gracefulness. The shoulder plays with free- 
dom and the smooth turned loin and quarter seems the only 
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region that are not taking part in this unusual display, 
though in this immobility they show their real strength. 

22. Straight and Regular Action. As to the action of the 
fore legs, it is straight away with continuous folding and 
unfolding. In the action of the carriage horse there must 
be some style and dash and high lifting of the feet, but never 
enough of it to make the action unserviceable. At no time 
is the fore leg held in poise as it does not dwell either in 
flexion or extension. The foot snaps from the ground and 
is then carried forward while the limb unfolds, as if follow- 
ing the rim of a wheel It seems to reach the ground at the 
right stage of the unfolding so that it is not held in suspense 
at any point along the line of descent. The feet pass close 
and in a straight line so that there is no swaj-ing or dropping 
down of the fore hand with each step. The hind foot leaves 
the ground with the same quick movement and at no time 
is it allowed to hang back sj as to give the horse the appear- 
ance of not gathering himself well together. 

23. The Driver's Sensation of Action. After all is writ- 
ten that it is possible to write about the action of the car- 
riage horse, there is something else that must go with it which 
can not be described with sufficient vividness to make the 
novice appreciate it. It has something to do with power 
and its connection between the animal and its master seems 
to be the driving lines. As you sit behind the horse of true 
carriage action and conduct you feel your proximity to a 
powerful mechanism that is undt-rgoing a test of its minutest 
parts. If anything fails everything will be demoralized but 
it is the feeling of strength and power in the animal that 
allays unnecessary fears. 

Without leaving this feature connected with the carriage 
horse let us study its relation to the trotter. Substance and 
strength in the carriage horse gives momentum to the occu- 
pants of the somewhat cumbersome carriage, while the trot- 
ter loses these for SDeed and stamina. Between the trotter 
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and its driver the feeling is that of flight instead of power in 
motion. The difference in the feeling resulting from follow- 
ing the Hiovement of these two classes of horses might be 
better expressed by reference to the difference in the feeling 
that one has when standing beside a swift turning windmill, 
as compared with the effects of observing the turn of a pon- 
derous water wheel. The former takes advantage of every 
breath of Vvind and speeds a merry clip without apparent 
exertion or strength; the other impresses one at once with 
its power and in a lesser degree with its combination of 
strength and speed. 

24. The Trotter — Speed and Stamina. The leading fea- 
ture of the action of the trotter is speed at the trotting gait, 
but there are many others that must be companions of this 
to result in the greatest development and the chief of these 
is stamina or the ability to maintain the necessary gait. 
It is generally thought that if a horse has speed he has the 
one essential necessary to make a trotter or a good road 
horse. Not only is speed desirable but there must be a true 
balance of parts, that insures their protection together with 
trueness of stride. Being true and level gaited guarantees 
ths greatest durability and that with an ambitions turn of 
mind give us that very desirable quality in the trotter, 
termed "gameness" or stamina. Of all features of the trot- 
ter's action it must be the most evident that it is not in the 
least wasteful of energy. While that of the carriage horse 
or high stepper must display effort, the trotter should move 
so as to leave the least impression of this. 

Less roll to the knee, more propulsion from the stitle and 
less motion in the hocks carries the trotter forward closer to 
the ground and with less expenditure of force and without the 
higher lifting of the knee and hock which is characteristic of 
the high stepper. There is much more extension of the limbs 
in the trotter, as shown in the reach of the fore leg, while the 
hind legs pass back farther and reach farther %i-ward than 
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in the action of the high stepper or carriage horse as the latter 
must keep his legs under him to gather himself together in the 
proper degree. A wider spread in the movement of the hind 
legs in the instance of the trotter is not as bad a fault as it 
would be if associated with the carriage horse. It is frequently 
noticeable as a distinction between the action of a trotter and 
coacher, that the latter is balanced in stride when going an 
easy gait but becomes unbalanced or weak when urged 
beyond it, while the trotter may very often show an uneven 
gait when moving slowly but when urged to the limit of its 
speed, displays truly balanced action without any tendency 
towards losing its stride. 

25. The Pacing Gait — Level and True. A study of this 
gait will disclose the fact that there is more variations in it 
than in any other form of action. Horses pace in many 
ways, some lurching, others shufSing and many more wob- 
bling in an unsightly manner; but, however they may go, they 
are nearly all characterized by possessing speed. A level 
and true pacer displays a sightly gait. In pacing level and 
true the body remains steadier than in any other movement. 
The legs move in harmony with the directness of a machine. 
The nervy, machine-like pace peculiar to many of the fast 
pacing animals is a study in the degree to which the mini- 
mum of effort results in the maximum of speed. Some horses 
pace because of bent hocks, others because of ungainly pro- 
portion but when the gait results from breeding and is the 
outcome of straight and direct movement, it is diflScult to 
imagine a gait with less friction or display of effort. In the 
instance of the horse that possesses true excellence at this 
gait, if you were to shut off your view of the limbs in motion, 
you would have the impression that the animal was standing 
on a rapidly moving train hidden from your view, .so little 
does the body and other parts above the line make any dis- 
play of effort. As a rule the pace from the standpoint of the 
spectator is an unsightly gait, but one that is usually' 
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Photo from Horse Show Monthly 

A row nf good beads. Tbe heads of tbe horses shown here indicate a 
high order of intelligence, borne out by tbe fact that they all possess sufR- 
oient intellect to act. Beginning on tbe left band tbeir names are Charley 
Adams, Nixon, Alice, Blair, Charlie Koss, Ella, Maud. They are used in 
the stage plays Sporting Life and the Great Ruby. They are owned by tbe 
LeRoy Payne Co.. of 171 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Without exception they 
show intelligent beads in that tbey display full foreheads, open counte- 
nances, large eyes, wilh abundant' width between, them. 
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FRONT VIEW OP FORE LIMBS 
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SIDE VIEW OF FORE LIMBS. 
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SIDE VIEW OF HIND LIMBS. 
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thoroughly enjoyable from the point of view of the driver. 
Owing to the ease with which the pacer moves and the light- 
ness with which they speed over pavements, combined with 
the rapidity with which they can reach their speed, the pacer 
has become very popular among city road riders. 

//. Stfudural Examination . 

Thus far the features that enter largely into the genera' 
appearance of the horse, the form, quality and action, have 
been considered, but in addition to these qualities there are 
numeroris details of structure and soundness which have a 
predominating influence on the value of any of the classes 
that have been discussed. Not only must horses of the 
classes described prove sound to be of service, but to sell 
well they must also show the strength of structure that 
wards off the possibility of any unsoundness developing in 
the future. A badly constructed hock without a curb may 
depreciate the value of the horse fully as much as a curb 
present on a strong and well formed hock. The first does 
not have a curb solely because it has never been subjected 
to a strain, while the curb in the latter instance must have 
been due to stress of more than common severity. To 
discuss this division of the subject in detail it will be neces- 
sary to arrange the material that follows so as to consider 
the various parts of a horse completely. 

26. Head — Straight, Lean. The shape of the head and the 
countenance of a horse adds greatly to its appearance, end as 
this is the part which is most frequently observed it becomes 
of some importance. The line from the ears to the point of the 
nose as seen from the side should be almost straight. In 
scanning the photographs of a great number of trotters it 
will be noticed that nearly all stallions have slight Roman 
noses while most of the mares have slightly dished faces, a 
distinction which seems to be characteristic of the sexes. As 
a rule it will be found that horses of very prominent Roman 
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noses are self willed. Small nostrils are generally associ- 
ated with this form of nose and as a consequence we find in 
such instances, that the respiratory or breathing organs lack 
development. The features of the face should be distinct, 
without the least appearance of coarseness or meatiness. A 
lean face is suggestive of good quality in a horse. The 
muzzle should be fine in quality to make the head appear at 
its best. Between the eyes there should be breadth enough 
to give a pleasing frankness to the countenance. It is a 
point of practical value as an index to the brain development 
which is of much importance in a light horse, for in this class 
intelligence is a merit of high value. While it is granted 
that the intelligence of a horse depends mostly on the train- 
ing received, yet there is a marked difference in the benefit 
which horses derive from training, and that difierence may 
only be accounted for by variations in the brain development. 

27. Nostrils — Large, Open. The nostrils of a horse should 
be large, thin, dilatable and of a pink color. While there 
should be no discharges from them, they should always have 
the appearance of being moist. 

28. Eyes — Full, Clear. A bright eye indicates vigor of con- 
stitution, that iS; stamina, staying power, or bottom as it is 
sometimes called. It is also associated with a happy disposi- 
tion and it seems to be this that accounts for the fact that 
some horses do an enormous amount of work with little 
worry and strain upon themselves. A large, full, clear eye 
is indicative of a kind, generous disposition and good health. 

29. Ears— Erect, Active. The ears should be close together 
and carried in an erect position. They should be active and 
somewhat pointed. Lop ears indicate lassitude, or in plainer 
words, laziness. When it is noticed that a horse does not 
shift or move either of its ears to any extent to catch sound, 
it is safe to presume that it is afBicted with deafness. On 
the other hand if it is continually moving them, it is aJvis- 
able to inspect the eyesight carefully as it is likely that the 
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Photo by Schreiher 



Photoffrapb of the American standard bred trotter. Geo. Wilkes. 2; 
founder of the jireat Wilkes family of standard hred trotters. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE STANDARD BRED HORSE 

'pHE UHIEF characteristics of the American standard bred horse is speed at the 
trotting and pacing gaits; the world's trotting record for one mile being 
held by Tlie Abbott, the time being 2:0314, while the world's pacing record for the 
same distance is held by Star Pointer, the time being l;rv.l'^. Tlie 1 pye which should 
be encouraged In the show ring is that which conduces lowaid this' end. while at 
the same time showing the caracteristics required foi' endnmnoe. nnibition and the 
the essential features of a road horse. This means 1 lie pnssrssion of general feat- 
ures represented by an intelligent head and extremely light neck. low. deep chest, 
oblique shoulder, long, muscular forearm, strong knees, short cannons, slim, slop 
ing pastern. and feet of good wearing(|U!i,lity.with round body rising sliglitly over the 
loin; neat, long croup; thighs full wil-h low hocks that are strongly constructed and 
clearly defined. Such deficiem.'es as are due to uudersi/.e, lack of style and sub- 
stance sliould be points for underscoring in the show ring. 1 n this connection, it is 
of importance to understand the differonrf tli;it may rxist in lepresentati ves ol 
this breed when they are undergoing the strenuous work of .■anipaigiiing or when 
they are retrained only for show and stud pucposrs. As matiy r;i.[T'i;i.ur lu.rses have 
their origin in this breed, as well as most of tlio roadsters and trodirs. miphasis 
should be given to the qualities which mean endurance, ambition and lii^h finish 
It sometimes occurs that both pacing and trotting action compi-tc in the show 
ring in a class for roadstxjrs or standard breds. Roth these gaits must be recognized 
and the preference given to the one that shows the most purity and is the best in 
every particular of Its kind. The distinction must be made between the high knee 
and hock action of the carriage horse and the more reaching and easier folding 
action of the roadster or trotter. See stand:i,rd, page HH. 
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extra labor imposed on the ears has its origin 'n the defect 
of one or both of the eyes. 

30. Jaw Bones — Wide, Sharp. Between the jaw bones 
there should be sufficient width for a large wind-pipe and also 
enough to allow the head to play freely on the neck. When the 
space between the jaw bones is very narrow it will often be 
noticed that the horse carries his head stiffly, but when there 
is sufficient width in this region, the head is usually carried 
gracefully and moved freely on the neck. The throttle or 
throat latch should be light without any unnatural fullness 
between the jaw bones or heaviness at the juncture of the 
head and neck. 

31. Neck — Arched, Muscled. A nicely moulded and dis- 
tinctly chiseled neck of sufficient length, carrying the head 
gracefully is one of the most beautiful features of the light 
horse. Extending towards the shoulder the neck should swell 
gradually so as to join the body smoothly. The windpipe 
should be large and appear distinct from the rest of the neck 
and the upper outlines of the latter should be sharp. While 
many excellent road horses have what is called a ewe neck, 
it is none the less a defect as it detracts very much from a 
symmetrical appearance. 

32. Chest— Deep, Projecting. In the light horse that is 
called upon for light work, the chest should obtain its capa- 
city more by depth than breadth. The reason for this is that 
the deeper chest permits the freer play of the shoulder. It 
is easy to see that swift, smooth action of the fore legs is 
hardly possible in the broad chested horse, mainly because 
it throws them too far apart and out of line with those 
behind. It will often be noticed in this direction that too 
much width causes the horse to pitch or roll in its action. 
A deep chest is evidence of staying power. The conforma- 
tion of noted campaigners on the turf, such as Mary Marshall 
(2:12), The Abbot (2:o3'4^), Cresceus (2:o2i)may be cited 
to illustrate full development in this feature. 
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33. Shoulders — Long, Oblique. The conformation of the 
shoulder is one of the parts of all light horses that requires 
critical scanning. To give elasticity to the movement of 
saddle horses and to permit of quick and clean action in the 
roadster, the shoulder should be long and oblique. An 
upright shoulder is very likely to result in short, stilted 
action, frequently accompanied by stumbling, and it is quite 
a fertile cause of such bone diseases as sidebones and ring- 
bones. The high action which is desired in the coach horse 
and the long reaching, clean action so sought after in the 
roadster depends as much on the obliquity and freedom of 
movement in the shoulder, as in any other feature. In 
addition, a sloping and long shoulder strengthens the back 
and extends the length of the under-line. The muscular 
development of the shoulder should also be carefully noted, 
for if there is an unusual bareness or lack of muscular cover- 
ing it would denote the fact that sweeny has affected it. 

34. Fore Legs — Broad, Cordy, Straight. The appearance 
of the fore leg from the side should show it to be fiat and cordy. 
The flatness shows the tendons to be properly attached and 
some distance from the bone and the clean cut appearance 
denotes the absence of any coarseness about the legs. View- 
ing the legs from in front and using a plumb line it will Le 
found in the instance of a leg that is straight, that a perpen- 
dicular line downward from the point of the shoulder, 
should equally divide the knee, cannon, pastern and foot. 
Viewing the fore leg from the sid^ a similar line dropped 
from the center of the leg at a point where it joins the body 
should nearly divide the leg until the fetlock joint is reached 
and from there to the ground it should fall exactly behind 
the foot. Any variation from these two lines shows crook- 
edness from either point of view. The leg should be long 
from the elbow to the knee, for the reason that free and 
clean action follows such a conformation. In these parts it 
will be noticed that most of the muscles extending and 
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The illustration on the riglit is a photo^'rapli of tlie liind (jnarter of St. 
Saviour, a tborou;;hljrecl stallion. showinji:aclean, strono:hook and properly 
set liind les. Tlie pliotograph on the left shows a ourlj on the rit;lit leg due 
to a weaivly su])ported liook also inipi'Op*.a-ly set. 
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The left illustj-ation shows a hind leg too straight, while the right one 
shows the other extreme in being set too far tack. 
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flexing the leg, are located between the elbow and the knee. 
If this region is long, the muscle must necessarily be long 
and that produces quick and easy action. The muscle of the 
fore arm flexes and extends the rest of the leg, and in order 
that these motions may take place with the least expenditure 
of power the course over which it must travel must be as 
short as possible; that is, the cannon running from the knee 
to the fetlock should be much shorter than from the knee to 
the elbow. 

Mr. H, T. Helm has made a careful study of the effect 
that the proportions of these parts to each other have upon the 
horse's action. He has measured a great many horses and 
finds that their action in the fore legs seems to be governed by 
the proportionate length of the fore arm and the cannon. He 
found that Administrator has superior action in front, and 
that his cannon was ii3/j^ inches long, and the fore arm 21 
inches long. About the same proportions were found to 
exist in the fore legs of George Wilkes, and there was no lack 
of knee action in his movement. The actual proportions 
were 10J2 to 20 inches. In Governor Sprague the cannon 
was II inches and the fore arm 21 inches, and here the front 
action was not quite as rounding as that of George Wilkes. 
In the instance of St. Lawrence, the proportions were iij^ 
to 2 1 inches and the action was noted to be far reaching and 
gentl}' curving. It will be easily understood that the strain 
upon the knees would be greater in those horses that were 
long in the cannons in comparison with the length of the 
fore arm, and it will usually be found that such a conforma- 
tion predisposes a horse to weak knees. On the other hand 
when the fore arm is inordinantely long the tendency is for 
the front legs to bend back at the knees and give rise to what 
is commonly termed calf knees. 

35. Arms — Short, Thrown Forward. The humerus which 
forms the arm should be thort and appear comparatively 
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Straight. When it is so, it gives a horse an upright appear- 
ance and adds to the latter's style. 

36. Elbows — Free. The space between the leg and the 
body should permit of easy insertion of the hand. If the elbow 
is closer than this or tied in, as it is termed, the toes are usually 
thrown out; or if the opposite is the case, the toes are likely 
to be thrown in, which makes the action of the horse awk- 
ward and dangerous. 

37 Fore Arms — Wide, Muscled. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant matter to notice in examining the fore leg is the size of 
the fore arm, or the muscular development observable just 
below the juncture of the leg and the body. As fat accumu- 
lates very little there it is a safe criterion of the muscular 
development of the animal. 

38. Knees — Wide, Deep, Straight. The knees should be 
broad in front, much broader than the rest of the leg, either 
above or below, and the pisiform bone, which is the bone form- 
ing the projection at the back of the knee, should be sharp and 
prominent, for to this some of the most important muscles of 
the fore leg are attached. Breadth is desirable in such joints, 
because of the fact that the concussion is more evenly dis- 
tributed, and better spent by the many bones forming the 
joint, when their surfaces are large. The most common 
defects of the knee are calf knees, knock knees, knee sprung, 
speedy cut and scars. 

39. Cannons — Wide, Short, Large Sinews. There should 
be very little shrinkage below the knee as the joints require as 
much support as possible. This defect of being tied in below 
the knee is one of the most common weaknesses to be seen in 
the fore legs of light horses. A light horse of common size 
should measure at least 8 inches at this point. The cannon 
should be short, wide and clean and the sinews should be 
back from the bone. It is sometimes noticeable that the 
cannon is thicker than usual which is generally caused by 
hard road work. 




A clean, clearly dei"ini.-<.I hock appears iu the photo on the ri.'^^ht shown 
from tlie point of vi.'W innst lik(-ly to cILscovor bone spavin. Tlie photo to 
the left sliows this, as a spavin may be clearly seen at the inner base of the 
ritrbt hock. 
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Photo by i;. A. Taamiin. 
Tlie illustnitii ri to tlie ri-l]t sliows a cocked anicle, wliilL-' tlje ol her one 
is: ;i pli(ii(ijjr:i,|)li of a Uirfre sidebone which may be seen on the outside .if ilie 
riirlit Ic^' at till- juiirtion of 1 he pastern :i,nd foot. 
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Prize winnlnj; Mammoth jack, JnMBOAK, owned by W. It. Gooihvin, Jr., 
Oakhnrst Litock Farm, Naporsville, Illinois. In size oi Ijone and general 
form this .jack shows the characteristics which are. most sought in this 
breed. First prize at Illinois State Fair, 1900; height, lo.b; weight. 1,100 lbs. 
at three years old. Sold for SKOOO, 
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40. Pasterns — Sloping, Strong. The pastern should stand 
at an angle of 45 degrets with the ground, and with the cannon 
it should form an angle of about 135 degrees. When more 
upright than this, they will cause bone diseases, such as side- 
bones and ringbones, as the concussion is very severe in 
such instances. Moreover it detracts greatly from the utility 
of the light horse, especially those intended for the saddle, 
as the step is short and stilted, and this is very disagreeable 
to the rider. On the other hand, sometimes the pasterns of 
light horses, and of thoroughbred horses especially, are too 
long and slanting, which weakens them and ultimately ends 
in the snapping of the suspensory ligament resulting in the 
horse " breaking down." 

41. Feet — Dense, Waxy, Large. The foot should receive 
careful attention as it has an important part to plaj' in the 
work of the horse, and it is subject tomany defects and various 
kinds of unsoundness. It should be of firm texture, good 
size, moderately upright and thoroughly sound. It should 
have a healthy appearance which is indicated by an oily coat 
of natural wax. The frog should bear the mark of natural 
usage as a buffer, being spongy and touching the ground at 
each step. The roof or sole of the hoof should be distinctly 
concave. Flatness, brittleness and contraction, are the three 
most common defects in horses' feet. It will be noticed in 
many instances that the bar of the foot has been cut away, 
so that the hoof splits from the heel towards the coronet. 
This is due to the blacksmith's practice of cutting away the 
bars that bind the foot together. When this is done the foot 
begins to spread and the crack ultimately extends as far as 
possible. 

42. Ribs— Well Sprung, Deep, Close. The ribs should be 
well sprung from the spine and they should be close to each 
other. It will generally be found that horses having well 
sprung ribs always make a better appearance than those that 
are flat ribbed ; and, in addition, they will be found to be 
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easier keepers. It should be noted that the round ribbed 
horse always has the appearance of being inordinately long 
in the legs. This deception is due to the roundness of the 
body. It can easily be seen that from a side view the flat 
ribbed horse presents a body of deeper appearance and seem- 
ingly has shorter legs than the horse that is rounder ribbed. 

43. Back — Strong, Short, Muscled. In its proportion the 
body should be short above and long underneath. This not 
only adds to its strength, but it gives the legs free plaj^ and 
insures a balanced stride. The horse of this conformation 
under the saddle will unite himself more quickly and better, 
while the same horse on the line, or in harness will have 
a freer and more balanced stride. It is the opinion of 
many that the roach back is an evidence of strength. It is 
the most undesirable feature in a horse for the saddle, and 
it is to say the least, an eyesore in road or in carriage horses 

44. Loin — Short, Broad, IViuscled. It is a defect of many 
horses to be light and narrow at the juncture of the body 
and the hind quarter. If the loin is long or slack, that is, 
if the distance is great between the last rib and the hip bone, 
the horse is likely to be weak in the coupling and deficient 
in action, and when this is viewed from the side, it will be 
noticed that the hind foot fails to reach the point where the 
front foot left the ground. This probablj' is due more to 
lack of muscle over the loin than to any other defect. 

45. Croup — Long, Muscular. The part included in the 
hind cjuarters should be critically examined, for, as it has 
been previously explained, it is in this region that the pro- 
pelling power resides. The haunch or croup should be long 
and on account of the improved appearance it should be 
comparatively straight. When the croup is long, it allows 
a greater play of the main muscles that are located in this 
region. It will be noticed in nearly all fast trotters that the 
croup generally has this characteristic. Length of muscle 
hprp nq elsewhere contributes to speed. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THK AKAB HOItSE 

'PHOUGH tlirre is somo iiiin_-lial)ir s.-ul ini.'nt ass.ioia.t cd n itli llir Arab lior<e. yet 
there is nnt a vesliirt.- nf dmilil tml thai tlicy ar'e i if sa i.naii a sym met i-y a nd 
nuality. Tliis is prrf.s-lly sllrnriied uij liy Slieil; Al id.-EI.-K'adet ; '■Tlie liors. 
nf pure drscem i- distiir^uisli.'d liy t Id nil ess. if its lips, and 1 lie eartila'.'e nf tin' nus.- 
liy the ddatiiiii r.f i l.s n i ist 1 i Is, by tin' li-anuess of I lie llesli ennireliie, the v.dns .1 
till' head, hy tli.'srai-ef ill III aiiiirr thr imek is atl aelmd, 1 ly l he s.iftness "f lis eoat 
lis niaiie and the liail-siif it,-, tall, by lis bfeadtli of elie.st , 1 lin la t - ein-ss uf it s -01111- 
aiid Iranli.ss iif its nxtrrliiil ii-s. Ai -I a lid ill'.' til till- traditi. HIS lif our aiienstiirs, till 
tiioroii^ldiri-d is still lirttir known by its innral eliarai;terist ii'S than, ilsphysiea 
peculiarities," Maioirl;, I>. rptmiin " Newma rloe and A i a bia " ■_-i\-i's the i.-liarae- 
teristies of tin- Ara.ldan hiirse in the folli eviie.' stateineiil wliinli is trim of llmsi 
familiar tn tlm autlinr : '■The Alaliiaii is a linrse nf tlm IdL'hesl i.'imraL'i , in statllri 
about It hands '3 inrlie.s, a In irse < if leie.'t li, piower and siib^t am.'e, eomt.iiued with tin 
elastie and sinuous lik"e in. o-elneilt nf the srrpeiit, III- is a vi i \- ].ii*rfi.'el aiiiliial 
lie is not exa.e"rrei'at ed - - in SI mm parts lar^'e, mea.Lrm and diminished in nthers 
There is a balam.a.' and liariiinny t liri iit;:hi illt Ids fraliin m 't si.'eii in any i it her liorsn 
the quinti'sseiien rif all ,'_aiiid i]Ua li t ii.'s in a eoni }.iai:t foi lu," 

The head of tin' typii.-al Arabian Imr-e i- e.xeeedincly stiiii:_'lit and the eye 
markedly fttll anri briulit, I'l'ihaps 1hr iini--t strik-ini: fmiinrr of the type i-- tin.' 
round and extra \\ell ribVual l.iarrel, In ai:tiiin the niiivieiii.ail nf the In.'s is very 
peeuliar, bein.ii- eer.y stroma and elastie, Tlioir,ili small, tin.' fnrm is exe'end iii:;ly 
smooth ani;l sy in me trio a I, wliile t he evidences of quality am st rikin^lj' sin iwn. 




Photo by O A. Taduijin. 

naekney stallion. Eoyai, Ijanecelt r>7sr), owned liy Sir WiUter Gilboy, 
Elsenhani Oall. Essex. Winner of .■li,',n-;ni.uisliiij at I.oiidnn lla.-kney Slmtv. 
ISIM, and at the Jianeliester shntv of the lioyal Ai^ricnltural Soriely of Ens- 
land in 1K'.17. 

nESCRIPTlON OF THE HACKXEV HORSE 

'PHE hackney was esl ;ililisliefl in Cre'iit Urit aiii ;is a b- -"d to meet tlie reciuire- 
ments for a horse <d e-\trenie sliioi )tlinrss. w il li ur.a.ofully curved (.intlines. 
havltit; the action iiect'ssary to slew llie^e 10 llio best ;id\a iit ai^e. The iieau 
Is lililit. neck rnusculai' and cnrved hut tm\ fricn liea \ i iies^; sle ai Iders smooth 
and laid wed bad; : body cii' iihir. coniijael , slue 1 . hijis snioi il h ; qnarters plump 
with rnuscle, lec's short Willi loTidonH clearly .h> lined. Their acl ion is noted for its 
straiKhtness a rel hei^^l.t, and 1 Ic re- 11 la ril y i . r knee ,nul hock 1, 10 vein, ail . There is 
It varial ion in 1 he I ypes of llie breed, ^mmio slciwin'j; mote npsl andin.L;' with abun- 
dance of quality inid si raij^liler lines, whih' ol lens are shorter linilied, fnller made 

:ind especiall.y strorri; HI arih)M fr a can LcLO' si :i inlpoirii. The secretary of the 

ilackii(;y Horse Assoeial ion of i iT'ca I llrila in h,is sun lined up 1 he f^ener.il descrip- 
tion of the liackney whlih. as he says. Ill led i.ld si y le and new ideal, in 1 he follow- 
ing,' ; "A powerfully bull I, short let.',L:id, bi-, hone! hm'se, « il h a n i nl ell i^cut head, 
neat neck. stronR, level haek, powerful lines and :is perfect shouldei's as can bo 
produced; ^n.od feel. Hat lioiied h'L's. and hoi-lit.it friini 1,5 IJ hands to la I!' ;, lu 
addition to showing' a type required for' a carriai^a' horse, Ita- hackney must pos- 
sess as a necessary essential true caiaaaKC or ciiach action. 
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46. Thighs -Muscular, Deep. The thigh should be full 
and plump with muscle which should also extend as far 
down towards the hocks as possible. Some horses have this 
feature so strongly developed that the muscle continues to 
the hock and gives the latter a thicker appearance. The 
thigh should be long, making the hocks low, as this con- 
tributes to a long stride. 

47. Quarters — Heavily IVluscled. The quarters viewed 
from behind should show a heavj^ mass of muscle between 
the legs. Perhaps there is not another part of the muscular 
system that shows a greater variation in development in dif- 
ferent horses than the quarters, for while some will be cat- 
hammed there are others surprisingly full in this part, with 
deep, hard muscle. 

48. Hind Legs. The set of the hind legs has a direct 
bearing on their liability to diseases. A leg that is bent too 
far forward is likely to develop a curb, while one that is too 
straight is more subject to fullness in the hock region, pre- 
disposing it to either thoroughpin or bog spavin. In look- 
ing from the side at a leg that has correct conformation, a 
plumb line from the center of the hip joint should equally 
divide the gaskin and the foot. Dropping a plumb line from 
the point of the buttock it should run parallel with the line of 
the cannon. From behind, the same line should equally 
divide the hock, cannon, pastern and foot. 

49. Hocks— Wide, Straight, Claan. The hocks should be 
clean and broad and the point should be prominent as the 
leverage of the most powerful muscles attached here depend 
to a great extent upon this. There should be no gumminess 
about the hocks; the web should be especiall3r clean and free 
from all fleshiness or puffs of any kind. In running the hand 
over the hock, all the depressions that are characteristic of 
the sound hock should be easil3' felt and the bone should 
feel firm without the least indication of unsoundness of anv 
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part. Too much altention can hardly be given to this joint 
as it is one of the most important in the whole frame. 

50. Hind Cannons — Wide, Short, Clean. The hind can- 
nons should be comparatively short as such a conformation 
gives the hind leg a longer stride while at the same time 
allowing the feet to keep under the body more. They should 
also be wide for that gives better attachment to the tendons 
and especially if the width continue just below the hock it 
materially strengthens that part. When the support for the 
bones of the hock is slight and narrow at the top of the can- 
non there is greater susceptibility to curbs on account of the 
weakness of t.hat region. The fetlock joint should be of 
normal size with good width and particularly free from any 
pufEnesP indicating windgalls. 

51. Hind Pasterns — Sloping, Strong. The slope of the 
hind pasterns is not of such importance as that of the front 
pastern for the reason that it is seldom that this part will be 
found too straight in light horses. There is less concussion 
for the hind foot to stand, consequently there is less need for 
the pastern '.o be very sloping. The pasterns should be of 
medium size and length so that they may be strong. Free- 
dom from thick, coarse skin and hair is desirable for in the 
instance of such there is less susceptibility to scratches. 

52. Hind Feet— Dense, Rounded. The hind feet .should 
have the chara:teristics that have been described in the 
reference to the desirable points of the fore feet. It may be 
noted in addition that the hind feet are more inclined to 
become narrow in front and not have the nicely rounded sur- 
face that is desirable in a good loot. The sides of the foot 
viewed from in front very often appear to have shrunken 
some, making a ridge down the center of the foot from the 
hoof head to the toe and leaving the sides flat. Narrowness 
at the hoof head usually accompanies this. The foot should 
he dense in structure, mediui in size, with strong, wide heel 
and full fr(jnt. 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR LIGHT HORSES — GELDING. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE: 

Form, symmetrical, smooth, stylish ... 4 

Quality, bone clean, firm, and indicating sufficient sub- 
stance; tendons defined; hair and skin fine 4 

Temperament, active, kind disposition 4 

HEAD AND NECK: 

Head, lean, straight i 

Muzzle, fine, nostrils large; lips thin, even; teeth sound. . i 

Eyes, full, bright, clear, large i 

Forehead, broad, full i 

Ears, medium size, pointed; well carried, and not far apart i 
Neck, muscled; crest, high; throatlatch, fine; windpipe, 

large i 

FORE QUARTERS: 

Shoulders, long, smooth with muscle, oblique, e.xtending 

into back 2 

Arms, short, thrown forward i 

Fore arms, muscled, long, wide 2 

Knees, clean, wide, straight, deep, strongly supported. ... 2 

Cannons, short, wide; sinews, large, set back 2 

Fetlocks, wide, straight, i 

Pasterns, strong, angle with ground 45 degrees 3 

Feet, medium, even size; straight; horn dense; frog large, 

elastic; bars strong; sole concave; heel wide 6 

Legs, viewed in front, a perpendicular line from the point 
of the shoulder should fall upon the center of the knee, 
cannon, pastern and foot. From the side, a perpendicu- 
lar line dropping from thecenter of the elbow joint should 
fall upon the center of the knee and pastern joints and 

back of hoof 4 

BODY: 

Withers, muscled and well finished at top i 

Chest, deep, low, large girth 2 

Ribs, long, sprung, close 2 

Back, straight, short, broad, muscled 2 

Loin, wide, short, thick 2 

Underline, long; flank let down 1 

HIND QUARTERS: 

Hips, smooth, wide, level 2 

Croup, long, wide, muscular 2 

Tail, attached high, well carried i 

Thighs, long, muscular, spread, open angled 2 

Quarters, heavily muscled, deep 2 

Qaskin or Lower Thighs, long, wide, muscular 2 

Hocks, clearly defined, wide, straight 5 

Cannons, short, wide; sinews, large, set back 2 

Fetlocks, wide, straight I 

Pasterns, strong, sloping 3 
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Feet, medium, even size; straiglit; horn dense, fnjg large, 
elastic; bars strong; sole concave; heel wide, high 4 

Legs, viewed from behind, a perpendicular line from the 
point of the buttock should fall upon the center of the 
hock, cannon, pastern and foot. From the side, a per- 
pendicular line from the hip joint should fall upon the 
center of the foot and divide the gaskiTi in the middle; 
and a perpendicular line from the point of the buttock 

should run paraHel with the line of the cannon 4 

ACTION: 

Walk, elastic, quick, balanced 5 

Trot, rapid, straight, regular, high 15 

Total 100 

III. JODGING HEAVY HORSES. 

53. Consideration of Condition. In examining: draft 
horses it is well to remember that defects that are often 
apparent to the eye in the instance of light horses, require 
more careful observation to detect them in heavy horses. 
The defects are usuall3' harder to see owing to the degree to 
which the horses may be pampered. Draft horses maj' be 
fed to such a high condition and in this way so " veneered " 
that it becomes a very hard matter to detect the structural 
defects. A hor,se in lean serviceable condition will often 
show many defects especially in the body that a thick cover- 
ing of fat would hide. In judging draft horses it is neces- 
sary to observe the greatest precaution so as not to mistake 
suc'i padding with fat for development of muscle. 

/. General Exaviination. 
As in the light horse the most important matters to notice 
in the general examination are the form, cjualitj' and actiou 
of the horse under inspection. 

54. Fopm—Massive, Broad, Deep. In form the draft 
horse .should be broad, square, close to the ground and well 
proportioned. It is necessary to remember that power rather 
than speed should be the outcome of the effort of a draft 
horse. It is evident that the size of the muscles has more to 
do with power, while the length of the muscle is indicative 
Drincipally of speed. There is a combination of power and 
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DKSCHIPTION OF THE PK1.NCH COACH HORSE 

I ARGELY throiiuli tlio encouragement and direction of the French government 
the Fruiii;h <-u;irh liorse has been moulded into a type that has as its leading 
rharactcrlstir extri.-riie smoothness, symmetry, a gi'ace in iiioventcnt with strong 
action approaching closely to that required for ihe carriage hor^e. Tlie head 
should he intelligent looking, the neck clearly outlined and gracefully carried, the 
hody snugly ribbed and quarters deep and muscular. To be striking in appearance, 
upstanding and liigh headed are features which have a paramount value in this 
type, and in addition there should be every evidence of quality in all structures. 
The common colors are bay, brown aad black, and usually these are solid and not 
Ijroken. Uniforniity is desirable in any breed, so that it is necessary for the judge 
to adopt a certain type as that which lie prefers, and then be consistent in the 
awards which follow. The highest pattern of a coach horse without coarseness or 
lack of action should l>e the standard carried in mind. AVhen at rest it niay be 
said that for true symmetry, fullness and graceful curves the hiixhest type of the 
Trench coach horse is almost an idealistic pattern of what is required of a repre- 
sentative of this class. 




Gorraan coach sl;i.il ion impurlcd Socrates, nwrnjil Vjy Mr. .Tnli n I'arrolt., 
Sy,n li^riLucisco, Califf.iniia. At the ISna FraLKjisro llnrse Sliuw liiis stallioti 
was lirst prize winner in the stallion class for coaclicrs. 

A (.Ucveland liay coach stallion, first prize winner at ihe Koyal Agricul- 
tural Society Sliow in ]sill^. 



DESCRIPTK^N OF THE GERMAN (M>ACH: IIOKSH 



T^HE GERMAN coach horse is representative of the lari:;or 1 

the coach class. The type of tlie hest carries \vi1.li i(. I.iic 

fuU development nf ninsi.-nlar r<'j::iniis wliich gi\'c powei'ful ni 

same time fullness of form Subslnnci'. riM.';i.TiinLj; thcrel)y tin.' ] 



franae, shown especially in tlie lione below tlio ]v[iee. is mt 
lias a pre-eminent phu-e in tin' (jualilics (hjsii'fil l>y ihe adiirri 
Soundness of joints and cleanness (if liml) an; (|iiali(.ics w hiclt in 
horses suitable for tins jinrposc nf these, and the slmw r'inu; ins 
directed clearly t()w;i,i'ds discounteniineiiii; unilne rnLi;j;hness of 
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ness of Joints. Tlie colors are bay. brown and black, and tlii 
by splaslies or other striking:: markirif^s. 

DESCRIPTION OFTMK <' 1. E VE I. A N I) HAY HOUSE 

'Phis BREEfl. t-aklji^i; its name fn.m its iia,tlve dist.riet in Kn-l;iml, has for its 
characteristic color dilVerent shii.des of bay with Idack points. Heins bred for 
the lH-;i-viest earrini^e work, a representai i ve of Ibis lirec-d shonhl si. a,nd sixteen 
hands hi^Oi, somewhat hir^^o in si/,e. ;iiid with more e\'idence of jjower tlian most 
other breeds of li^^lit horses. Whih- possessini: substance and symmetry, there 
should not be any deliciencit.^s in evidence such a: 
lack of action for earri;i,t^e purposes. Their si/e. ]j 
adapt them for s^rifJ^-'Ll worlc on I i^dil- fai-ms or fi.r 
As the splu^re of this bri.^od has not, deinanded tlu 
coach breeds, true (•oach action has not been coi 
bers. but, mor*.-; or h.'ss, tin; critical jud.L;e should lo 
coach classes. 



lu^h joint,s, coai'se l.iono and 
■wer and evenness of d is posit ion 
eavy carriay;u work in the cities 
action called for in the lighter 
imonly associated with its meni- 
k for it in the show ring as In all 
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speed which is desirable to secure in the draft horse but as 
in all things opposed to each other it is impossible to secure 
the highest development of both in the same individual. It 
has been stated by a writer on this subject* that in the 
instance of animals of short bones, slight angularity and 
short muscles, the conditions are most favorable for drawing 
heavy loads, and animals with long bones, long muscles and 
slightly angular joints are especially adapted for speed. 

55. Advantage of Weight. In considering the form, 
weight should be given a high valuation, for a horse that 
does not weigh at least 1,500 pounds should not be consid- 
ered a draft horse. In addition, this weight must be the 
outcome of strong bone, heavj^ muscles and large proportions 
and not have its origin in excessive fatness. As to the 
importance of weight it may be illustrated best by citing what 
is said to be the first experience that inventors had with the 
locomotive. When this was being perfected before its intro- 
duction as a means of transportation, it is stated that a small 
model of a locomotive with the necessar}' track arrangement 
was used by those desiring to bring it into practical use. It 
was found in the model that the wheels would not adhere to 
the track but would spin around and waste the power. Con- 
siderable study was given to the best means of overcoming 
this difficulty. It was thought that the wheels should have 
cogs and the track furnished in the same way but a better 
plan was happened upon by accident. The inventor having 
a small load in form of bags to take over the track, instead of 
putting it in the car of the model train threw them across the 
locomotive and when steam was generated the train started 
without any of the difEculties that had been before observed. 
He found through this that the locomotive to exert its power 
to the best advantage should have a proportionate weight 
and it ultimately assisted ia the perfection of the locomotive. 
The same principle attached itself to the draft horse as a 



*Smith. Physiology of Domestii' Auim:ils, page 75B 
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motor. It has been further illustrated in this way — a driver 
with a rather hght horse was trying to take a carload of 
grain up a hill, the horse tried several times to accomplish 
it but would only get partly up the hill when the load would 
draw him back. After studying the matter the driver took 
some bags out of the cart and put them on the horse and 
accomplished his object. The same principle is applied as 
in the instance of the locomotive. He added just so much 
to the weight of the hor.se and this enabled him to overcome 
in a degree the weight of the load. The factor of weight is 
not only of value in matter of work but this is also observ- 
able as an influence in the general rr.arket. 

56. Market Value :,f Weight. Arranging the sales re- 
ported by a leading firm of Chicago, during 1893, according 
to the weight of the horses sold, it will be seen that the 
variation in price is in accordance with the weight of the 
horse, as follows : 

AVERAGE 
WEIGHT. 

1400 

1450 
1500 
1550 
1600 
1650 
1700 

1750 
1800 

It will be noticed that there is a constant increase in the 
prices from the lighter to the heavier weight and this factor of 
weight seems to be so marked as to dominate all other merits. 
The weight increasing from i ,400 to i ,Soo pounds advanced 
the price about $100, which means that the added weight 
within this range was worth about 25 cents per pound on 
the general market. 

57. Quality with Substance Necessary for Durability. Of 
all desirable features to be sought in a draft horse that of 
strong, clean and firm bone is one of the most important. 



AVERAGE 


PRICE, 


$15587 


159 15 


169.15 


176 56 


17662 


2u8.64 


212. 89 


236. T 4 


25S 33 




Ii/jpnrlrd 'i't:ik-.-hiH''' rn.irh Miiilion ViiMiii.. nki(.-k- iKirs.- Willi Ijrowri 
rnii/.zk-, 10 li;ni<],s lii-li. ]■'- i;l]..t1 ]^-s:. Wrj.uiil I ,x:r:^ p-nuid^ lic.-il | ,y W. Gcr-- 
lacii, Wnll'.Tk-clinuMi, I'fussia linporl.^-l ).y ,[;(,cnh Heyl. (^f MiiwaulOM-, Wis- 
'-■nnsiii. ill l^:;n. 

Iiussi;i.n ('I'lntT slailidu Wzmakh, fi.-rurd ;^2f'.'|, (.''V-.iy liur*sr, l(i liu.nds 
hi.^^li. 1m .,■! ]..■*! l^^: iSrril hy S. Dc I W '.'i li v;i i^. ];.>-. ij k j nn\v. < i mix vi Trim i-'nt 
Pltis;u ])islr:i-i of ^li )ksii;iti^,k. lUi^sia, ImiK >i't cil l.y .larr.h H.-yk "f :\]ii- 
wa.ulo.-M-', Wisronsiii, ls:;2. 

DKSCKIPTIOX <>I' Tni: TIJAKKIINER COAI II IK 
'Puis BKEED nf ooucL bors>.'^,. duvclupca uimIlt tlu' patrnna^^i' 
,:,^uverniiient, includes auionf,^ Its representatives horses tbiit 
exhibit a )ji;„^b standard of ex^.-ellence. Tliey jxissess tbe substan 
weight puilinf^ coacb iiorse and wil b it murli i >f tlio 'iLtalily udiii 
order of breedinti;. Tbe nut line of the l^/st typt- ii lust rates ra hii.di 
tion for a coach Iiorse ; whiln tin/ advant a,L,M_' of lar.Lre size with 
^^■eatly "^o tiieir wei;^bl pnllinu" i:iualitifs. In coli.ir tbc^r b^r.^r/ 
exception bright bays with few if any markings. Tboui,4i typii'al > 
not been made a feature of their breeding, as in the instance of :-' 
breeds of coach liorses.yet it is a characteristic which should be in 
sliow r nig containing a dispbiy of ibis class. 

DKSCHiPTlOS OF THE OKEOFF TJtOTTEJt 

'PllE OKLOFF tr'ntt,.T. being tbe national horse of Russia, has been designed 
largely by g( <vcrnirM'nt dircctiiui to nn/et tin- many drmands whicli arc made 
upon a boi'se of general nlility. Th'-y sbnuld be expected to show the 
(luaiity which would be required in any ligJit h<irsi.' fi'rciULiil ly subjected to 
severe tests of endurance and strength of stmrtiire. The ty]ji^ is one snionthly 
moulded with muscle, strong in all its parts and yetnot unduly coarse, while at the 
same time not being so finely constructed as to detract any from its general streiigt!:. 
Heiug vigorous, they possess an abundance of ambition, and associated witli tliis 
there is a compactness and general unity of structure which nial^'es tliem good 
wearers under work. It is not expected that a horse of this tyi^e would have the 
ability to trot as fast as one showing a hiiiber and more special ci,rist ruction, but it 
is proper to look for that type whicli would be adapted for .-uvering bmg distances 
with the least fatigue, 
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Clirimpion Shetland pony I'laNCK of Wa r,KS, ;l1. ni rie years of a^e, heif^bt 
Hi) inclies. Tliis stjLHioii ii:i,s won a cliJiriipiinisliip at every show exhitntcd 
siiK.^e liis l.\vo-yi';Lf-ol<l form, li;i,\'in;;" won ovei' Ki (•onsrciiti vr i-liarnpionsliip 
prizes. Owned liy (.'has. K. liunn. I'l'orla. Illinois. See ShelJand Slaudard 

A i-ypical Welsh i)oriy. 



STANDARD FOK I'ONY 

BEFORE the establishnu-nt of tlie liaci<ney Ilorsc Society In ]i^k;i. the dlvldiriK 
line between the horse and the pony in Etiffland was vat^ue and undefined. It 
was then found necessary to distinj^uisli rlearly between horses and ponies, and 
accordingly all animals measuring fv'urteen hands or under were dtsi^^nated 
'ponies " and registered in a separate part of the Stud Book. Tliis reeord of liei^:ht 
with other particulars as to breeding, etc., serves to direct breeders in their rlioice 
of sires and dams. Tlie standard of lieificht established by the Tl.-n-laiey Horse Soci- 
ety was accepted Ji.nd officially i'e<-o;j:ni/.ed by tlie lioyai A^li'icull nr:il Society in IhWI 
when the pri/.e list for the Windsor Show contained pony classes for :inini:ils not 
exrecdln^^ If hands. The a,itcred I'olo rule which fixes the limit of )lei^M]t at 14 
hands 3 inc.hes may be productive of some little confusion ; but for all otJier pur- 
poses 14 hands is the rec(^*^ni/.ed maximum heif^litof a pony. Prioi" t.o ISB^I small 



horses were cal led infli ll'ereni iy t^;i lloways, lioI)bi 
their heif^ht.-/'n///r,s r^isl <i,\<\ f'lrsmi, hn Sir Wnln 



III" >i, lUni. 



IrrespcctU'e of 



I) ICSCHIPTION OI' WICI.SIl Pt)NV 



FOR THE infofriial.iun or those interested in this breed, the f-illowint: descrip- 
tions, furnished to iJie Rolo l-'ony Society for their stud Ixxtk (\'ol. V.) liy tlie 
local committees, may be, (luoted : "II kiuht Not lo exceed VIM hands. ('()L(1K — 
Hay or brown pi'eferred; !.;rey or black allowalilc; but dun, ehestnut or broken 
color considered obje.cl-lonabie. Actton— liest described as that of the hunter; 
low ' (iairy-euttin^; ' action to l.)e avoided. The jiony should move quiekly and 
actively, stepping' out well from l-ho shouldei'. a,t the same time tlexiu^; the nocks 
and brinj^^iiif,^ tin; hirjd le^s well undcT- 1-he body when KM)i:it,r, c; knkkai. (_'ii Ai{A(."n-:it 
The pony should show ^niod pony char;i,e|,er and evidence of robust const itiition, 
with the utim ist;i,k:i,ble appearance of har-dini\ss pecul i;i r to uiounlain ponies, iin<l 
at the s.'uiie time have a lively ;i,ppearancc. II kao- -Should Iw. :;ma,ll, well chiseled 
In its outline and well set on ; foreheai.1 br-oad. t.;i,periny; t<oward nose. NoSTitii^s — 
Lart^e aud expanding;. Eviw -Bright, rnlld, Intelligent and proinitn'nl: Ears 
Neatly set, well formed and STiiall. Tuiuiat And ,1 a\vs I'lno, showing no signs of 
'"■"■"ess or throatlness. JN'eck — Of jji-uportionato length; strong but not too 
Tjoderate <'rest in the ease of th(^ stall iitn. SiioufiDKKS - (!ood should- 
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Jieavy w i lii a inouui at-u i i tjMi, in tiiu uasu oi l(n^^ ,si.;i,ii lun. ni lOU liiU'^KS - » iOO<| snou lU- 

ers most important; sliould be well laid hack and sloping, but not too fine at Ihe 
withers, not loaded at the poinl,s. The pony should have a good, long slioulder 
blade. Hack anii Loins - Sirongand well covered with muscle. II inix.htaktkus 
— Long, and tail well carried, .'i,s much like the A rub as possible, springing well from 
the top of the back. Uookh— Well let down, clean cut, with plenty of Ixine l)etween 
the .lolnt; they should not be 'slekled' or 'cow-hocked.' I'\)RKi,ixis— Well pi need; 
not tied in any way at the elbows; good muscular arm. short from the knee to the 
fetlock joints; flat bone; pasterns sloping but not too long; feet well fleveloped nnd 
open at the heel; hoof sound and hard." — /'or^'"^ '^^"^^ ■-""' /''•-^w/iir Sir Walter (iilheti. 
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The leg below the cannon should be flat, the bone should 
feel firm and the tendons should stand out distinctly from 
the bone. There should be such a feeling about the bone of 
the legs as to warrant the assumption that it is of a fine, firm 
texture. If 3'ou will compare the texture of a piece of hick- 
ory wood with that of tamarac or larch, which differ mark- 
edly in their relative strength, the difference which exists in 
the bone of horses will be made clear. Although a horse has 
never been known to break its leg in this region by severe 
exertion yet the importance of strength of bone in these parts 
is of high value, not simply because of its wearing quality but 
also largely for what it indicates. It will be found that in the 
instance of a horse that has what is generally known as flat, 
clean bone with hard defined joints, its endurance is double 
that of a horse shewing the opposite quality. In those 
breeds which have hair on their legs or ' ' feather " as it is 
sometimes called, the quality of the hair is an index to the 
nature of the bone. Coarse, porous bone, and coarse skin are 
associated and the latter gives rise to coarse hair; while on 
the other hand fine, silky hair is accepted as an indication 
that the bone is ofclo.se and hard texture. The mistake some- 
times made of considering small bone a characteristic of 
quality should be guarded against as this is a very detri- 
mental feature in a draft horse. In heavy horses the impor- 
tant consideration is to secure as close a combination as pos- 
sible of quality with substance and weight. 

58. Action — Straight, Regular. The common working 
pace of the draft horse is the walk and for this reason it 
deserves prominence. In it's sphere the draft horse is only 
at times urged beyond a walk so that it becomes a very 
important attribute of this horse to be a good walker. In 
criticising the walk of a draft horse, the action should be 
noted from three points of view — before, behind and from the 
side. In approaching, the horse should carry his head high 
and the stride should be regular. The feet should be lifted 
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clear of the ijruuud aud i)lace(l duwn evenly as if in delibera- 
tion. From the sitle it may be noted tliat if the hind and 
fore lei^s wurlv in unison. Horses with short bones and lony 
underlines present the best view from the side while in action 
but on the other hand those with long backs and weak loins 
usually drag their legs in a slovenly way. Viewed from 
behind the action of the hock should be carefully noted. 
The flexion in this region should be free and straight. It 
is a common weakness of the hocks to be turned outward 
when raised, but more frequently the hocks are bent in too 
much and the feet thrown out of line. As a rule the stride 
sh(juld not be too long but well balanced with a movement 
quick and elastic. 

59. Trotting Action. The ability to trot well is not gen- 
erally considered a valuable attribute for a draft horse, a:; it 
is claimed that to walk well is a much more useful achieve- 
ment. Good trotting action, however, is not only valuable 
in itself but it also brings with it many other qualities such 
as activit}', style, balance of conformation and otlier features 
that are desirable in any class of horses. The draft horse in 
trotting should go level, straight and regular, for any devia- 
tion from these qtialities are usually evidences of unsound- 
ness or the al)sence of a balanced conformation. The legs, 
both fore and liind, should flex freely at the hocks and knees, 
for a rigidness of movement of these is indicative of defects 
of some kind x'V stilted hock action is much too common 
ill draft iKirses and is very often due to the fact that the hock 
is not properly set as may be observed in all hind legs that 
are too straight. Such are usually lacking in reach aud 
power. 

//. Stnichiral E.xamiuation. 

60. Head —Lean, Medium Size. Coarseness of the head 
is a prevalent fault. While it should be of only medium 
size there should be sufficient breadth between tlie eyes and 
the face lines should be clearly defined with the total length 
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of the liead proportionate to the rest of the body, It should 
be well set on the neck and carried gracefully. The nostrils 
should be large and of a healthy color. A n examination of 
the mouth, though usually made to estimate the age, should 
include inspection for the most frequent defects in this region 
which, in heavy horses are parrot mouth or overshot mouth 
and troubles of the teeth. The eye should be bright, full 
and mild with no appearance of film to interfere with the 
vision. In looking at the eye it is well to remember that the 
natural shape of the pupil is elliptical, while a spherical 
form indicates blindness or impaired vision. Haziness of 
the eye, one being smaller than the other or a wrinkled 
eyelid are indications of ophthalmia. 

61. Neck — Strong, Lengthy. The neck should have the 
appearance of being strong and massive and also of sufficient 
length and well arched. Undue length of neck especially 
in draft horses is so rare that it may be considered unknown. 

62. Shoulders — Sloping, Muscular. While a decidedly 
upright shoulder may give increased power in the shafts, it 
must be remembered that it may be in an extreme position 
in this respect, and if so it forces the step to be short and 
slow. It is easy to see that a moderately oblique shoulder 
favors a long, quick step and at the same time it detracts 
but little from the power. When the shoulder is very upright 
the concussion upon the feet is increased and hence this con- 
formation is generally associated with sidebones and ring- 
bones. Activity and elasticity of movement, especially in 
the walk is a desirable feature of the heavy horse and such is 
verv seldom found in connection with an upright shoulder. 

63. Chest — Deep, Full. The chest should be deep and 
comparatively broad giving great volume and lung room. 
It is best estimated by the girth, which is the body's circum- 
ference behind the fore legs. Horses that are slack in that 
part, are generally of weak constitution without average 
Staying power. Exceptional width in the chest usually 
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results ill rolling and pitching in action, but if the shoulder 
blades fit snug to the body this is not generally noticeable. 

64. Arms — Sloping. The humerus or bone that forms the 
arm should be short and sloping so as to bring the fore legs 
properly under the bod}-. In addition it should be well cov- 
ered with muscle. 

65. Fore Legs — Wide, Defined, Fore Arm Large. The 
fore arm should be large and its prominence should be due 
to a large bunch of muscle which gives the horse complete 
control of his legs. It is an especially valuable feature to 
notice in a draft horse for the reason that it is not as easily 
padded with fat as the rest of the body. 

66. Knees — Broad, Defined. A broad, clean knee is im- 
portant and there should not be the least shrinkage in the 
breadth below it. The extremities shotild be lean and the 
tendons should stand out prominently from the rest of the 
leg. In Clydesdales and Shires there .should be a fringe of 
fine, silky hair starting from behind the knee and running 
to the fetlock and this .should spring from the edge of the 
leg. It is well to bear in mind that this "feather" ver}- 
often gives one a false impression of the width of the leg 
below the knee. Hor.ses that are coarse about the fetlocks 
with matted, wiry hair in this region are as a rule more sub- 
ject to the skin di.seases characteristic of these regions. 

67. Fetlocks — Clean, Wide. This joint should be clearly 
defined without any fullness, due to windgalls. In addition 
it should be wide so as to give favorable attachment to the 
strong tendons that pass this point. 

68. Pasterns— Sloping, Springy. The pastern of the draft 
horse should be medium in length and it should be critically 
examined especially in regard to its slope, for this has much 
to do with the durability of the horse's feet and also has an 
effect on the animal's action. A glance at the skeleton in 
this region will .show that there are four small bones below 
the fetlock joint. The first one below this joint is the one 
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that forms the pastern and below this there are two others 
continuing the slope of the pastern; while the fourth is 
located at the juncture of the two just mentioned. It is evi- 
dent that it is desirable for the pastern bone to slope at least 
forty-five degrees, for if it is straighter than this, the concus- 
sion given to the foot is not dissipated over all the structures 
as it should be. A horse putting the foot down (except 
when severely taxed in draft and then the toe reaches the 
ground first) receives the concussion on the frog which trans- 
mits it to the tendinous tissue padding the heel of the foot. 
From there it passes to the bones of the foot apparently 
about the region of the first joint made by the three bones, 
the navicular, cof&n and the coronary, which are admirably 
arranged in the leg having a sloping pastern to each receive 
a share of the buffeting. If the pastern is sloping it would 
seem that only a small part of the concussion is likely to 
reach the pastern bone and this seemingly would be com- 
pletely spent before the fetlock joint would be reached. This 
joint when the pastern slopes properly, swings in a sling ot 
ligaments and tendons and consequently when the parts 
below slope considerably, it is much more effective in pro- 
tecting the bones of the leg from the irritation that arises 
from concussion. It is easy to see why navicular disease, 
rfdebones and ringbones, are most frequently associated 
with straight pasterns. The concussion from the foot in the 
straight pastern falls most severely on the first joint formed 
by the navicular, coffin and coronary bones and consequently 
it is about this region that these various bone diseases are 
located. Concussion produces irritation, which continued 
results in inflammation followed by bony deposits. To give 
the pastern the proper springiness, a proportionate length 
should be associated with the slope. The slope however, is 
of still more importance than length or size. The features 
of the joints at both ends should be clearly defined, showing 
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that they are completely free from puffiness, sidebones or 
other diseases or blemishes. 

It may be stated here that pasterns that are upright in a 
mature horse generally become more so with age and the 
action depreciates in proportion. Such a conformation gives 
but slight command of the feet and the horse that has it 
literally forces the feet into the ground or batters them on 
the hard pavement of the city streets. 

69. Feet — Large, Dense, Concave Sole, Large Frog. 
Diseases and defects of the foot are exceedingly pre^-alent 
among heavy horses. As sound feet are rather the excep- 
tion, and this is an important structure, considerable 
attention should be directed to it. The foot is made up of 
three bones. These are covered by a highly sensitive secret- 
ing layer. The external surface is made up of the wall, sole 
and frog. In shape the proper foot is somewhat irregular 
as the outer quarter running back to the sole curves consid- 
erably outward, while the inner quarter is straighter. This 
shape it will be easily seen not only gives a strong hold 
upon the ground, but it also decreases the possibility of the 
inner edge of the foot striking the opposite leg or interfer- 
■^^.^- In color the foot should be dark and it .should have 
a waxy appearance. The angle formed by the hoof from the 
ground to the top .should be about fifty degrees. One of the 
parts to be examined most critically is the frog This should 
be plump, large and elastic. Just above the frog is what is 
known as the sensitive frog, which is a mass of blood vessels 
and nerves and above this again is a fatty frog which acts as 
a buffer. On top of the latter is the small navicular bone. 
This bone is enveloped in a very sensitive secreting mem- 
brane and if this becomes irritated in the least through con- 
cussion resulting from the frog not fulfilling its functions as 
a buffer then inflammation at once sets in; the fluid for lubri- 
cating the joint is not secreted ; then follows absorption of 
the cartilage and finally disease of the bone which interferes 
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with the function of the joint. These all result in excruci- 
ating pain and greatly lessen the horse's utility. Wide, 
open hoof heads (this has reference to the top of the foot) 
are very desirable. 

70. Body— Short, Broad Back, Deep Ribs. The typical 
draft horse should stand comparatively high in front. This 
should not be due to straight shoulders or height of the 
withers, for when these are high it will generally be found 
that they are not well covered with muscle. Undue length 
of the back, very often sunken, is a common defect of draft 
horses. Another feature to look for in viewing the barrel is 
the breadth and depth of the ribs. If the bodj' is not round 
and the ribs well sprung and deep, the chest is likel}- to be 
narrow. The volume of the chest behind the withers is an 
index to the capacity of the lungs, and it is a fact that horses 
that are light there and short in the hind rib easily become 
languid and depressed during exertion. The horse with a 
poorly sprung rib making a shallow barrel and light loin is 
usually a poor feeder and ill doer. 

71. Loin — Thick, Broad. The loin should be thick and 
broad. If there is a slight elevation over the loin due to an 
extra development of the muscle it may be considered as 
indicating strength, though it detracts from the symmetry. 

72. Croup — Broad, IVluscled. The croup should be broad 
and thick with muscle. There is considerable difference in 
draft horses in regard to the slope of the croup. In some it 
appears as if they had been hit with a board in the hind 
quarter giving the croup an extreme slope, while in others 
it runs almost straight. The main factor which adds to the 
strength of the croup is not the slope of it but the degree to 
which it is muscled. The slope that runs from the center of 
the hips to the root of the tail is made by the vertebrse to 
which some important muscles are attached. The other 
slope which runs from the sides of the hip joints as seen from 
the side has perhaps more to do with the favorable applica- 
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tioa of power in this part, than the slope that has been first 
mentioned. It is easy to see that when a muscle is perpen- 
dicular to the weight to be lifted the power is applied in the 
most advantageous way, just the same as when you wish to 
lift a weight you stand straight over it instead of trying to 
lift it at arm's length. There seems to be no real reason 
why the croup should slope so markedly as it does in some 
strains of horses, as it certainly detracts from their appearance. 

73. Thighs — Muscled; Quarters Full. Passing down to 
the hind leg the thigh should be closely examined for the 
development of muscle in that region. The quarters should 
also be observed with the same object in view. There is a 
vast difference in horses in this respect, and it will sometimes 
be found that horses very heavily muscled at the croup are 
very lightly muscled in the quarters. It is a bad defect for 
a draft horse to be deficient in muscle in the quarters, for it 
is from these parts that they obtain most of their power to 
pull. 

74. Hock — Wide, Defined, Properly Set. The hock 
should be closely examined, for in this joint there is likely 
more work done than in any other single joint of the body. 
Narrow, tied-in hocks are more subject to curbs than 
those that are broad. Fleshiness or coarseness about the 
hocks is very prevalent among draft horses and it is well to 
examine such closely for bog spavins. The tendons running 
from the hocks should be large, lean and firm. It is a com- 
mon defect for a draft horse to be too straight or too crooked 
in the hock. One that is set properly gives more power. 
The worst trouble and the most common one to be noted in 
hocks of draft horses is that of fleshiness or "gumminess," 
and such are not only more liable to hock troubles, but it 
indicates coarseness of organization which is not usually 
associated with durability. In looking at the hock it should 
appear wide both from in front of the horse and the side, 
especially so from the latter point of view. The point of the 
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PESCRIPTION OFTJfE SUFrOT.Iv PUNt 
'FrIS BRITISH ljiv.'r],.f dra.ft liorsi.-s i.^ except.iuii;i lly iin 
the f;u.-l that llK.'y ha.ve been lon'j. est aljlislird ;ind li. 
for tills fe;iture. Tiiry anj rln-stnul in rolnr and tln/besl 
siii'W a typo t.liat is Inw sel. short le^;■;J,■('d and de(']> In "lit-d. * 
wei;^"lit of tlio breed thev slinw an uonsnal amoLinl of this 1 
development of muscle. The boin' is most freqnniily of 
limbs clean out In every feature, while feet of durable li 
common attributes. They have a well established rcput;i1 
temperament, easy keepers, steady wln-n worldui:. aiv 
quality of the breed. Desirable "weight is sntur'tiinc-- aljsoii 
and frequently when this is ample it is st.-rured by aljnrn'ii 
by general massiveness. While the fact that tlirir qualii 
durability, especially adapt them for crencral farm wcrkof 
yet the importance of the other osscntinl and draft qua 
should not be overlooi^ed tiy the judge in the thuw ring. 
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EllAWATHA (1(10117), Vol.. Will. Uli;uii|jioii (MydesfUile Stallion: buy; ris- 
iriR nine years old ; bei^lit 17-1 hands \i']'^]i ; weisbt at piX'ScTit -l-.s 
lbs. Bred by William Hunter, GaT-tliland IM.ains, Strani'aer. Property of 
John Pollock, Paper Mill, Langside. Winnrr of first prizes in the Aged Open 
Class and the Cawdor Scottish cup at the Scottish Stallion Show, Glasgow, 
inlKiiB.'indlsiW; first prize and E. H. the Prin..-eof Wales' Gold Jledalat H. A.S. 
Show, Edinburgh, 1899; first prize and ])uke of Montrose Pl.ate, Glas.gow 
Sumruer Show; also T»uke of Portland's cup at Ayr. 1000; firstprize and l.'aw- 
dor (.'liallenge cup at Scottish Stallion sliow, ("Jhisgow, HIOI 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CLYDESDAI^E HORSE 
'VhE representatives of this breed of Si-otch draft horses are usually hay, brown, 
black or chestnut in color, witl] wliite markings. In conformation, the lead- 
ing characteristics sought are the possession of weight with quality and action. 
While the adherents of the breed recognize the value of weight yet they always 
associate with It quality of structure witli superior mechanical action, and in ,iudg- 
ing a class of Jiorses of this breed these filatures should have equal prominence. 
Tlie hea,d In the typical Clydesdale, though s.unetinies out of proportior to the 
other parts, is usually possessed of intelligent fca,tures. To secure the action 
desired the shoulders must he sloping so as to permit a, free and huig stride in the 
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into a 
should be well noisclcd and the hint! legs i n adii i t ion t o having every evidence of 
quality shimld he properly set, meaning thereby that they stand close and the 
parts ha,v(^ i-oia'(M't pi-cqjcu'tlon in reliitiou to each other. In no case should 
style i)0 allowed to supplant essential draft qualilies, as it would be a fault of 
judgment to pernjilt high carriage and llashy actton to attain promiuenco over a 
deep middle, strong coupling in ,asso(.*iat.ion with properly set limbs, as the source 
of (.'lydesdale jjopularity is the degree to wliich they combine the many essentials 
of a draft hor'se with activity. 
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hock should be as sharp as possible and the same may be 
said of all its features. Some horses are especially sharp in 
the prominences of the hock leading some to question their 
freedom from spavins. This formation is desirable for the 
reason that it is usually associated with the best quality of 
bone and tendon and further it gives this region more power 
because of the more favorable attachment of the tendons that 
pass these points. 

o t 
SCALE OF POINTS FOR DRAFT HORSES — GF.LDING. i£ u 

Oh 

GENERAL APPEARANCE : 

Weight, over 1,500 lbs; score according to age 4 

Form, broad, massive, proportioned. . 4 

Quality, bone smooth, hard; tendons lean; skin and hair 

fine 4 

Temperament, energetic, good disposition 4 

HEAD AND NECK: 

Head, lean, medium size i 

Muzzle, fine; nostrils large; lips thin, even i 

Eyes, full, bright, clear i 

Forehead, broad, full i 

Ears, medium size, well carried i 

Neck, muscled, crest high; throatlatch fine; windpipe large i 

FORE QUARTERS: 

Shoulder, sloping, smooth, snug, extending into back. ... 2 

Arm, short, thrown back i 

Fore Arm, heavily muscled, long, wide 2 

Knees, wide, clean cut, straight, deep, strongly supported 2 

Cannons, short, lean, wide; sinews large, set back 2 

Fetlocks, wide, straight, strong i 

Pasterns, sloping, lengthy, strong 3 

Feet, large, even size; horn dense; sole concave; bars 
strong; frog large, elastic; heel wide, one-half length of 

toe and vertical to ground 8 

Legs, viewed in front, a perpendicular line from the point 
of tne shoulder should fall upon the center of the knee, 
cannon, pastern and foot. From the side, a perpendicu- 
lar line dropping from the center of the elbow joint 
should fall upon the center of the knee and pastern joints 

and back of hoof. 4 

BODY: 

Chest, deep, wide, low, large girth 2 

Ribs, long, close, sprung 2 

Back, straight, short, broad 2 

Loins, wide, short, thick, straight 2 

Underline, flank low i 
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^ I' 
SCALE OF POINTS FOR DRAFT HORSES — GELDING. ^ O 

Coiiltniied. >- ift 

Pu 
HIND QUARTERS: 

Hips, smooth, wide .... 2 

Croup, wide, muscular 2 

Tail, attaclied high, well carried i 

Thighs, muscular 2 

Quarters, deep, heavily muscled 2 

Gaskin or lower thighs, wide muscled 1 

Hocks, clean cut, wide, straight 8 

Cannons, short, wide; sinews large, set back 2 

Fetlocks, wide, straight, strong i 

Pasterns, sloping, strong, lengthy 2 

Feet, large, even size; horn dense; dark color; sole con- 
cave; bars strong; frog large, elastic; heel wide, one half 

length of toe and vertical to ground 6 

Legs, viewed from behind, a perpendicular line from the 
point of the buttock should fall upon the center of the 
hock, cannon, pastern and foot. From side, a perpendicu- 
lar line from the hip joint should tail upon the center of 
the foot and divide the gaskin in the middle; and a per- 
pendicular line from the point of the buttock should run 
parallel to the line of the cannon 4 

ACTION : 

Walk, smooth, quick, long, balanced 6 

Trot, rapid, straight, regular 4 

Total 100 



IV. JUDGING HORSES IN THE BREEDING CLASSES. 

The preceding discussion has most to do with the judging 
of the various types of the horse in use for pleasure or for 
work; so that it is necessary to present some details that 
should be observed in making awards in the breeding classes. 
In this work the judge must closely discriminate between the 
peculiar characteristics of the sexes and also employ much 
judgment in determining the development according to the 
age. 

75. Sex Characteristics. Preceding birth and for some 
time in foetal life, there are no evidences of sex. Such are 
apparent at birth, but it is not until the approach of puberty 
that the sex characteristics referred to here begin to develop. 
After this period is reached the sexes begin to diverge from 
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each other, the male acquiring characteristics that are dis- 
tinctly masculine, while the female acquires others peculiarly 
feminine in that they are strikingly different from those of 
the male. The reproductive cells of each seem through their 
characteristics to influence the peculiarities of the sexes in a 
remarkable manner. 

76. Differences in Disposition. In all clas.ses of farm live 
stock there are very noticeable differences in disposition, that 
may be credited to the influence of the sex. The active dis- 
position of the male animal oftentimes is forced to spend 
itself in the development of viciousness and it cannot be dis- 
puted that such has been true of many of the best breeding 
sires, especially among those of the lighter breeds of horses and 
the dairy breeds of cattle. The difference in the nature of the 
sexes is even characteristic of the reproductive cells — the 
sperm or male cell being active and smaller, while the ovum 
or female cell is larger and more stable. From this condi- 
tion through the various stages of life the differences in the 
disposition of the .sexes is easily traceable. The lamb of the 
male sex becomes combative and more active in disposition 
as he develops while the ewe lamb loses the early activity 
that was common to all and develops into the gentler ewe; 
the calf of the jmale has a fierceness of mien that seeks active 
expression in imaginary combats, becoming easily excited to 
anger, when it is noticeable that the suppliant bawl has 
become a fierce roar; while the cow has lost the playful 
energy that she had as a calf and now has none to spare for 
anything but her quiet vocation of making milk; the colts 
tend to develop the same restless activities while the fillies 
assume the quieter quality of mind common to maternity, and 
in a like manner the pigs separate in their dispositions as the 
sex characteristics become pronounced. Thus in all live stock 
the changes of disposition are traceable to sexual develop- 
ment and it is because of the close connection between the 
two features that many breeders consider the characteristic 
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disposition valuable indications of future usefulness for 
breeding purposes. 

77. Differences in rorm. In the development of the sexes 
marked differences in form result. The true male form is 
heavier at the shoulders than the female while rhe latter is 
wider in the region of the pelvis. This should be borne in 
mind in critically examining animals of the different sexes, 
for it may oftentimes prevent an adverse criticism which 
should be favorable comment. It is not infrequent to hear 
the remark passed that a ram for instance, in a breeding 
class, would be an exceptionally good sheep if he were as 
wide behind as he is in front. This is thought by some to 
he the striking defect of our mutton breeds (and perhaps it is) 
but in many instances it is but the tmiversal pattern that 
nature has adopted for the male form. A male of any class 
of slock should be expected to be wider in the chest than 
b hind though it should not be weak in the latter part. 
Width of hip, however, is not the chief qualification of the 
female form; depth in this region or length of the barrel and 
from rib to hip, is of more importance as this makes provis- 
ion for the proper growth of the fcetus. 

78. Variation in Features. There are many marked vari- 
ations in the features that are characteristic of the difference 
in the sexes. In the stallion the face has a harder look and 
the head is larger. The neck is fuller and the crest or swell 
of the neck is very pronounced and surmounted with a heavy 
mane. The mare has a slimmer face with a softer expres- 
sion, the neck is thin and often ewe shaped and the mane 
light and fine. In cattle the face of the bull is more or less 
burly and covered with wavy hair, the horn is strong and 
inclined t(j roundness while the neck is thick and stout with 
a full crest. In the cow the face is long, free from wavy 
hair, the horn light and flat and the neck thin and in-curved 
on the top line. In sheep the face of the ram is shorter ard 
heavier and the neck has a heavy ' ' scrag ' ' or crest. The 




.•^jiirt- rnare. Iiendh ! i; (.'kuwn I'uini.'kss. Hi'st in iMi.^ ;ui(l lir'^i ilum I'eserve 
champion Royal A;i;rii.'ultural So<nety Show. IM'.i'j. SuUl fur' 60. "ii''' at Lord 
Wantage's auction salu. 

DESCRIPTION OF TilE SIIIKE HORSE 
Hj MONG the representatives of this long estahlished breed of English draft horse 
the most desirable form is low. Vjroad and massive. ^Veight is considered a 
leading feature and so with this we must associate tlie attributes of being heavily 
built, muscular, with large bone and rather slow moveinent. Strength of shoulder 
has been preferalile to slope, which is probably given power in the collar but 
detracted from the freedom and length of the stride. The body of the best repre- 
sentatives is of exceptional merit, being large in girth, deep, strongly coupled with 
br()ad. short bark and heavily muscled quarters. Their jMilnts of excellence 
are undoubtedly exceptional weight, made up of heav)' bone, full muscula r 
development, with width and depth of form ; associated with tiiese qualities 
there are kindi'ed deficiencies wliii-h are sometimes in evidence, meaning 
tliereby a lack in general ([uality, coupled with a sluggish tenaperarncnt. 
The superior consideration which has been given to weight has frequently over- 
balanced the claims of action, consequently while showing to excellent advantage 
standing there are some which fail to sustain their merit when their action is 
shown. A lack of quality in a draft horse must necessarily be disccuntenanced- 
for durability depends on this and also on the set of the limbs, 




Percheron Stallion Pink 24765 {■i7~A'.i}, foaled April 27. 1900. 1st at Iowa 
State Fair, 1903. 1st, sweepstalces ando^rand sweepstakes Minnesota State 
Fair, 1903. 1st and Champion International, Chicago, 1903. Owned by 
Dunham. Fletcher & Coleman, Wayne, 111. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PEKCHERON HORSE 
I N THE establishment of this French breed of draft horses the ^i-iit-IIni; ideal has 
been to develop an active and dur.tble type of draft horses suited for drawinjf 
loads at a rapid pace. The degree to which weip:ht is desirable In the modern draft 
horse has resulted in the production of a heavier type with these characteristics yet 
in evidence. Tlio modern type of this breed Is sliort legged, compactly and stoutly 
built. The i-cpresentatives which best exemplify the type show an active 
temperament, intelligent heads, short, full crested necks, wMth deep body aTid wide 
croup. To meet the requirements of their patrons they must possess with this 
abundance of (juality, attractive stylo ;i,nd active niovemcnt. Tlie nmdern type 
sliows ;l dill'eretice from the original in lieing black in color and somewnat closer to 
llie ground tlian those first impoftcd. The original gray Percheron had for its 
|)ecu!i;i,r cliaracteristics an unnsuiil coriiliiri;it ion of strength :i.nd active 
action with style and endurance. They ]\:\<\ an a.I>undance of stylo, with 
round bodies and an exceptional (inallty nf I'lme. Tlie lilghest type nf this breed 
in tin; present show rings should be typlc;t,l of an artlve draft horse with thetiuality 
and Ihe snbstance to justify dural)illty. To serve this purpose to the fullest extent 
the necessity of regular and straigiit action with properly sot limbs should not be 
a secondary consideration in any sliow ring, and in the mind of the judge no 
amount of flashy action and to|)pinoss slionid be allowed to overbalance these 
features. The weight that is necessary In representatives of this breed should be 
made up of a desirable quality of bone with muscle in those parts where real 
strength resides and not by a development in i eglons that have little to do with 
pulling power. 
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ewe's face is finer and the neck much Ughter. In swine the 
boar's head is short and inclined to coarseness and the tusks 
are strong and large. The neck is full and the bristles 
abundant and with age the shields (thickening of the hide 
over the shoulder blades) develop. The sow is smaller in 
the face, the neck much lighter and finer just at the point 
where it joins the head. These things are all features of the 
sex characteristics and their value, which will be discussed 
in what follows, will indicate the degree to which they should 
be looked for in all breeding classes. 

79. Relation of Sex Characteristics to Sterility. When the 
sex characteristics that have been described fail to develop 
in the mature animal, it is invariably good evidence of the 
lack of procreative power. The effect of castration is evi- 
dence of the fact that if anything interferes with the maturity 
of the reproductive organs, the sex characteristics fail to 
develop. If the operation is performed early in life there is 
a decided approach to the characteristics of the feminine type 
in the instance of geldings, steers, wethers and barrows. 
On the other hand, it is equally true of the opposite sex — 
thwarted or impaired development results in the production 
of the characteristics that are peculiar to the male type. As 
an instance of this the occurrence of ' ' free martins ' ' in cattle 
may be cited. This term is applied to twins in which the one 
is a male and the other a female. The female usually' pos- 
sesses the sex characteristics of the male as she has the coarse 
appearance in the head, neck and horn, and when this is so 
it will be found that she is invariably infertile. Extreme 
effeminacy on the part of the male is equally indicative of 
sterility as may be attested to bj' the effeminate appearance 
and the sterility that results from inbreeding some classes of 
stock. Low, referring to this says of closely in and inbred 
animals, "They become as it were sooner old; the males lose 
their virile aspect and become at length incapable of recreat- 
ing their race." Walker (Intermarriages) cites many 
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instances that have been observed by differc-.t poultry breed- 
ers, bearing out the proposition that sterility through clos; 
in and inbreeding with some animals is followed by the loss 
or interchange of sex characteristics. 

80. Relation of Sex Characteristics to Prepotency. The 
non-development of the sex characteristics in the male is 
indicative of the lack of vigor and that in turn has a close 
relation to prepotency or the impressive powers of a sire. 
Eflfeminacy means a lack of tone in muscle and loss of vigor 
and this is very observab'e in sires lacking in impressive 
powers, while the most noted sires in the history of breeding 
have been remarkably virile with the characteristics of mas- 
culinity unusually developed. 

81. The Stallion Classes. Excepting the sex character- 
istics the stallion should have the qualities that have been 
described in the class for geldings. The stallion should have 
the determined expression, the hard features, the high crest 
and full neck, that are evidences of masculinitj'. With 
these there should be the active vigorous temperament, 
which also indicates virility. The testicles should be nor- 
mal in size and both should be visible in the sac or scrotum, 
for impotencj' is often indicated by their non-appearance. 

It is a frequent subject for discus.sion as to whether or not 
the stallions in some classes should be judged solely as to 
their individual merit or also include the merit of their pedi- 
gree, performance and progeny. Usually the conditions 
relating to the awarding of the pri/.es are explicit enough 
to avoid such a discussion but where they are not it is best 
to consider in making awards all the attributes that will 
add to the value of the stallion. Pedigree in a breeding 
class has a value, so has performance ; and for this reason 
they should be given consideration along with the personal 
merit of the stallion and his progeny. In the instance 
of a standard bred trotter it is assumed by some that 
the fact that the stallion complies with the standard is 
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sufficient consideration to give his breeding but those who 
have given the matter any studj' will concede that there is a 
vast difference in the value of the pedigrees of standard 
horses. The judge should be able to discriminate between 
pedigrees and also to be broad minded enough to include in 
his estimate of the different stallions before him the other 
characteristics that make the animal valuable for breeding 
purposes. 

82. Importance of Correct Conformation. In the breed- 
ing classes special attention should be given to the confo-inia- 
tion. A defect of conformation even in the smallest particu- 
lar is very apt to be transmitted and for that reason it shoul' 1 
be discountenanced in breeding stock. It is generally knovv'n 
that even such a slight matter as a twist of the fetlock, or 
the turn of the foot in action is very likely to pass from a 
stallion to all his get. Considering however greater defects 
such as a curby hock, a weak knee or other malformations, it 
is certainly the duty of the judge to pronounce against them. 
To present this feature plainly it may be stated that a breeder 
would be better justified in using a stallion that had a spavm 
on a well constructed hock than one that was without a 
spavin but had a hock that was very defective in conforma- 
tion; the reason being that in the instance of the well con- 
structed hock with a spavin it is certain that the horse was 
subjected to a severe wrench or injury of some kind else the 
spavin would not be there. In the instance of the horse 
with the badly constructed hock it needs only the opportu- 
nity, which occurs in nearly- all kind of work, to develop a 
spavin, and the reason there is not one there is solely becau-e 
extra care has been given to the protection of this part. Breed- 
ing animals of this kind may be so carefully tended ami 
pampered that they fail to show such diseases as would be 
produced by their conformation under the ordinary stress of 
labor. 
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83. Hereditary Diseases. In these classes it is of impor- 
tance to have in mind the diseases that are known as heredi- 
tary. This term does not imply that the disease is directly 
transmitted but that a horse having them transmits to his 
get a decided tendency to contract them. The newly born 
foal never shows them, but from its parents it inherits the 
defects of conformation that predisposes it towards these 
diseases. The Royal Commission composed of the leading 
veterinarians of England have decided that the following 
diseases in horses are hereditary: Roaring, whistling, side- 
bone, ringbone, navicular disease, curb, bone spavin, bog 
spavin, thoroughpin, grease, shivering and cataract. 

84. The Mare Classes. In addition to the lighter head, 
neck and fore quarter which is the proper type of the sex, 
the mare should specially differ from the stallion in the 
roominess of the barrel. The ribs should be deeper and the 
body less compact and with much more length of loin than 
in the case of the stallion. 

85. Colts and Fillies. This is probably the hardest class 
for the judge to satisfy himself in rendering decisions. This 
class cannot be judged without considering the possibilities 
of the future which comes only from experience. It is the 
growthy colt or filly with ideal limbs and rather lanky body 
that is likely to prove the superior animal when mature; 
while the compact, smooth bodied colt or filly that is not 
constructed on correct mechanical principles is likely to 
develop into a disappointment. 

V. KSTIMATING THE AGE OF HORSBS BY THEIR TKHTH. 

It is necessary to know the indications of age as they 
appear in the teeth that no animal may be unfairly classed 
with those that are younger. The indications become ii^ a 
degree satisfactory to those who have proven them man-; 
times by personal observation and experience in noting the 
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differences that exist. It is to be remembered however, that 
the foods fed them have a marked influence on the wear of 
the teeth, thus making differences which are not solely due 
to age. Liberal feeding which favors early maturity is also 
likely to affect the appearance and arrival of the incisors. 

86. Appearance of Incisors. The difference in the appear- 
ance of the milk teeth or temporary incisors and the perma- 
nent incisors is readily understood after they have been once 
inspected. The temporary incisors are slender, narrow and 
constricted at the neck and very white, while the permanent 
incisors are broader, thicker and usually of a light yellow- 
ish tinge. 

87. Order of Appearance of Incisors. The permanent 
incisors of both the upper and the lower jaws appear at the 
same time so that it is only necessary to refer to the upper. 
There are six permanent incisors in each jaw in the full mouth 
and these make their appearance in pairs about as follows : 
The pair in the center are the first to appear and thej' have 
displaced the temporary pair and are full grown when the colt 
is from 2^2 to 3 years old. The second pair or the two next 
to these are fully grown at 3^-^ to 4 years and the third pair 
have displaced the two corner temporary incisors at 4j4 to 5 
years of age. At this time the horse usually has a full mouth. 

88. Disappearance of the Tables. The best indications 
of the age from five to ten years is the order of the disap- 
pearance of the tables or marks in the incisors. At five 
years the tables in the central pair of incisors of the lower 
jaw show some wear but it is not until the horse is about six 
jears old that they have almost disappeared. At seven 
years of age the " swallow-tail " as it is called, or the nick 
in the corner incisor appears. At this age also, the two 
incisors next to the central pair lose almost all traces of their 
tables through wear, and at eight years the corner incisors or 
outside pair are so worn as to be almost free from any ap- 
pearance of having tables. At nine years of age the tables 
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have disappeared from the central pair of incisors in the 
upper jaw; at ten the marks in the next pair in the upper 
jaw are about worn out and when eleven is reached the tables 
have almost disappeared from the corner pair of the upper row 
of incisors. Sometimes the teeth are "bishoped," that is, 
marks are made in the teeth to represent tables thus making 
the horse appear to be j'ounger by the tables of its teeth. 
This treatment may always be told from the unnatural 
appearance of the table as the normal tooth always has a rim 
of enamel around the tables. 

After a horse passes beyond the age mentioned it is a dif- 
ficult matter to make any further estimate with any degree 
of certainty. As the age increases, however, the upper sur- 
face of the incisors appear more triangular and the teeth 
spring from the jaw with a greater slope. 

VI. EXAMINATION FOR UNSOUNDNESS. 

89. A Blemish Different from Unsoundness. A blemish 
is something that depreciates the value of a horse without 
interfering with its usefulness. Such injuries as wire cuts 
mar the appearance of a horse and are properly called blem- 
ishes, while unsoundnesses include spavins, curbs, ringbones 
and all other diseases that lessen the usefulness of a horse in 
its sphere. 

90. Decayed and Worn Teeth. In examining a horse for 
unsoundness it is well to follow a regular order beginning 
with the teeth. The best indication of decayed teeth or any 
similar unsoundness of the mouth is the odor that comes 
from it or attaches itself to the hand on the introduction of 
the latter. If the outer edges of the incisors are broken and 
worn away, it is an indication that the horse is addicted to 
" cribbing " in the stable. 

91. Discharges from the Nostrils. The nostrils should be 
of a fresh pink color somewhat moist but there should be no 
discharge from them. If there is, glanders or distemper 
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the teeth as viewed from the side. To Goubaux and Barrier's " Exterior of 
the Horse" the author is greatly indebted tor the prints of horses' teeth 
which have been shown. These have been modified somewhat to bring out 
more clearly the necessary distinctions. 
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may be suspected, which should lead to a trial of the mallein 
test if there is any suspicion of the former. 

92. Impaired Vision. In regard to the eye there are 
many defects of vision which can hardly be termed unsound- 
nesses, 5'et they should be carefully looked for. A horse by 
its action will usually indicate if the e5'esight is good. Step- 
ping inordinately high or an inclination to shy readily indi- 
cate defective vision. By moving the hand gently in front 
of the eye, blindness may generally be discovered if the eye 
is so affected. The hand should be moved slowly for if the 
motion is made quickly the influence of the air on the eye 
will induce the horse to shut it though it may not have seen 
the motion of the hand. 

93. Defective Hearing. Defects of hearing are more com- 
mon than is ordinarily supposed and they can usually be 
foretold by the action of the ears. Rigid ears indicate that 
the hearing has been lost. On the other hand when the ears 
are used excessively there is reason to suspect that the eye- 
sight is not as perfect as it should be and on that account 
the horse is tr3dng to make its ears assist Its eyes by follow- 
ing closely every sound. 

94. Sweenied Shoulders. Passing to the shoulder it 
should be closely observed for the presence of sweeny. 
This is a shrinkage or atrophy of the muscles of this region 
leaving the shoulder appear flat and the blade bare of muscle. 

95. Capped Elbows. On the point of the elbow, shoe 
boils or capped elbows may be frequently seen. The point 
of the elbow is unduly enlarged by the accumulation of mat- 
ter. It is a blemish as it is unsightly though not interfering 
with the horse at work. 

96. Splints. Continuing down the fore leg, splints should 
be looked for on the cannon. They may be found on almost 
any part of this region but some care is necessary not to 
mistake the ends of the two small bones, that are associated 
with the cannon, for splints. In some horses the end of 
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Thoroughpiii is located between the tendon of the hind leg 
and the bone and appears just above the hock. It consists 
of a soft swelling that may be pushed from side to side. 

104. Curb. Curb, which occurs just below the hock 
and to the rear is a thickening of the ligaments in that 
region. By looking at the leg from the side it may be easily 
noticed as it is a variation from the straight line which 
should run from the point of the hock down towards the end 
of the cannon. 

105. Bone Spavin. The most common trouble of the 
hocks, and the worst of all, is bone spavin. To detect this, 
it is best to stand in front of the horse and take a position so 
that in looking back the inner outline of the hind leg may be 
seen very clearly. This is a bone deposit which nature has 
thrown out to strengthen an otherwise weak joint and when 
it has developed it ties the joint so that it interferes with the 
proper action of the horse. The hind leg instead of coming 
down on the hetl as it should in a sound limb, is thrown 
forward so that the toe reaches the ground first and the stride 
is unnaturally shortened, and lameness frequently results. 
Occult spavin, that is where the deposit is not apparent to 
the eye but hidden in the joints, is very hard to determine; 
the usual method of detection is to lift the suspected leg and 
then starting the horse quickly observe the result when the 
foot reaches the ground. Undue shrinkage indicates the 
presence of spavin in this form. 

106. Bog Spavin. Bog spavin is usually associated with 
thoroughpin and it is very similar to the latter; dilTering 
from it only in location. In the natural depression tiiat 
occurs on the inner and front part of the hock, the oil from 
the joint accumulates and forms a soft swelling commonly 
known as bog spavin. The term blood spavin is sometimes 
applied to the enlargement of the vein that passes acrcjss the 
hock from in front. This, however, is not an unsoundness. 
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S07. Unsound in Wind. After giving all the parts careful 
' sp'^cti-.n for soundness, the horse should be driven rapidly 
ior a quarter of a mile so as to discover wind troubles. Thu 
horse should be stopped quickly and then by advancing 
closely to the neck the breathing may be noted whether free 
and easy or accompanied with a sound similar to whistling. 
If the breathing is characterized by a wheezing or whistling 
siiund, then whistling, roaring or some other disorder of the 
air passages is present. If the origin of the sound is 
doubtful — it might be possible to result from too tight 
a collar — have the horse taken out of the harness and 
ridden rapidly. When the breathing is not regular it is 
likely that the horse is troubled with the heaves. In the 
instance of horses so afSicted, the breathing is more or less 
spasmodic, the air from the lungs seeming to be half expelled 
when the respiration stops for a brief period and then the 
expulsion of the air is continued. In this way the depres- 
sion of the flanks is not gradual and continuous as it is in 
the instance of the horse with sound lungs but it is stayed 
for a short period at a time when the breath is about half 
expelled from the lungs. 

108. Detection of Stable Vices. Horses may have ma:iy 
stable vices that detract greatly from their utility, but these 
cannot be discovered as a rule in the show ring. To make 
a satisfactory examination of a horse, it is necessary to see 
it in the stable, then have it harnessed, hitched, driven and 
subjected to a critical examination, and after these things 
have been given careful consideration it will be only after 
continuous companionship on the road that a man may be 
said to truly know his horse. 
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VII. OFFICIAL STANDARDS FOR HORSES. 

THE TROTTING STANDARD — ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN TROTTING 
REGISTER ASSOCIATION. 

When an animal meets these requirements and is duly registered 
it shall be accepted as a standard bred trotter: 

I. The progeny of a registered standard trotting horse and a reg- 
istered standard trotting mare. 

a. A stallion sired by a registered standard trotting horse pro- 
vided his dam and grandam were sired by registeied standard trot- 
ting horses, and he himself has a record of 2:30 and is the sire of thrte 
trotters with records of 2:30 from different mares. 

3. A mare whose sire is a registered standard trotting horse, and 
whose dam and grandam were sired by registered standard trotting 
horses, provided she herself has a trotting record of 2:30 or is the 
dam of one trotter with a record of 2:30. 

4. A mare sired by a registered standard trotting horse, provided 
she is the dam of two trotters with records of 2:30. 

5. A mare sired by a registered standard trotting horse, provided 
her first, second and third dams are each sired by a registered stand- 
ard trotting horse. 

THE PACING STANDARD. 

When an animal meets these requirements and is duly registered, 
it shall be accepted as a standard bred pacer: 

1. The progeny of a registered standard pacing horse and a reg- 
istered standard pacing mare. 

2. A stallion sired by a registered standard pacing horse provided 
his dam and grand dam were sired by registered standard pacing 
horses, and he himself has a pacing record of 2:25, and is the sire of 
three pacers with records of 2:25, from different mares. 

3. A mare whose sire is a registered standard pacing horse and 
whose dam and grand dam were sired by registered standard pacing 
horses, provided she herself has a pacing record of 2:25, or is the dam 
of one pacer with a record of 2:25. 

4. A mare sired by a registered standard pacing horse, provided 
she is the dam of two pacers with records of 2:25. 

5. A mare sired by a registered standard pacing horse, provided 
her first, second and third dams are each sired by a registered stand- 
ard pacing horse. 

6. The progeny of a registered standard trotting horse out of a 
registered standard pacing mare, or a registered standard pacing 
horse out of a registered standard trotting mare 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR SHETLAND PONY — ADOPTED BY AMERICAN 
SHETLAND PONY CLUB. 

Constitution — Constitution indicated by general healthy 

appearance, perfect respiration, brightness of eyes lo 

Size — Ponies over four years old. 42 inches and under in height, 
two points to be deducted for every inch over 42 inches up 
to 46 inches, fractional portions to count as full inches. ... 25 

Head — Head symmetrical, rather small and fine, wide between 

eyes, ears short and erect 10 

Body — Barrel well rounded, back short and level, deep chested, 

good breast, compact, "pony build " 10 

Legs — Legs muscular, flat boned, hind legs not cow-hocked or 

too crooked 25 

Mane and Tail — Foretop, mane and tail heavy 10 

Feet — Good 10 

100 
Note. In judging horses the height is sometimes a subject of dis- 
cussion so that the manner of determining this should be well under- 
stood. It is generally conceded that the horse should stand on a 
perfectly level floor and the measurement made to the highest point 
of the withers. The position of the horse should be such that the 
head at the poll should be in line with the withers and this parallel 
to the floor. The fore legs and hind legs should be as perpendicular 
to the floor and as parallel to each other as the conformation of the 
horse permits. It should be noted that the spirit level in the cross bar 
of the standard should indicate that it is being held properly. The 
horse should be measured in shoes of the same thickness as he wears 
when in competition in the show ring. 
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CHAPTER II. 

JUDGING CATTLE. 

109. Method of Examination. In judging cattle in the 
show ring the most satisfactory plan is to make a very care- 
ful scrutiny of the animal as it stands before j'ou; then ap- 
proaching it from the front, notice the head and neck before 
placing the hands upon the shoulder to review the various 
parts of the bodj-. 

I. JUDGING BBEF CATTLE. 

110. Method of Handling. In judging beef cattle it is of 
much importance to see that they stand properly and are not 
held so as to hide any natural defects which otherwise would 
be easily seen. Thej' should stand on a surface as level as 
possible with the legs naturally placed under them, with the 
head held straight forward. By variations from this it is 
quite possible to hide from the examiner as he makes his 
first inspection many of the natural defects. It becomes 
very eas/ to vastly improve the handling qualities of an 
animal by turning the head towards the judge or to make 
the top or lower lines more level by choosing an advantage- 
ous position. In moving towards the animal from in front, 
note the characteristics of the head and neck quickh- and 
then placing the hand upon the shoulder and using the tips 
of the fingers feel the compactness of the shoulder, its cover- 
ing and the smoothness with which it fits to the body. From 
this point it is usual to pass to the back, handling this region 
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very carefully as the back rib and loin is the most valuable 
part in the butcher's point of view. After handling the back 
carefully, the covering of the ribs should also be observed 
very closely. It is considered a good method for determin- 
ing the quality of the flesh to gently push the ends of the 
fingers between the ribs. If there is no natural flesh or muscle 
there, the ends of the fingers are easily inserted in this 
region but if the flesh is of the best quality and it is mostly 
muscle the ends of the fingers cannot be inserted very far 
between the ribs. To estimate the character of the skin and 
the mellowness of the flesh, the skin is generally lifted be- 
tween the first finger and the thumb and its quality carefully 
noted. Then with the fingers flat gentle pressure against 
the rib reveals the mellowness or firmness of the flesh. The 
thickness of the loin is an exceedingly important point and 
one of the ways of determining this is to push the 
back of the hand in at the lower level of the loin and then 
note the distance from the top of the loin to the back of the 
hand. Leaving this point the fullness and characteristics of 
the hind quarter are observed, then the fullness of the flank 
and the cod, which make the criticism of the one side of the 
animal complete. Standing squarelj' behind it, the develop- 
ment of the hind quarter is noted after which it is only nec- 
essary to pass down the other side very similar to that which 
has been followed on the right side. 

The steer may be considered from two points of view. The 
first has to do with the qualities of the store steer or feeder 
to be fattened, while the other refers to the merits of the 
prime steer that is ready for the butcher. 

III. Store Steers. It is a common practice in some com- 
munities for the stockmen to buy young steers with the 
object of feeding them for market. The steers are generalh 
procured in the early fall, fed through most of the winter 
months and put on the market in the spring or earlj' sum- 
mer. The most forcible factors in determining the profits 
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Photograi)h ot a steer seleclod to sboff the form that is not flesiralil 

;her. 




Photo by Hills. 
Shorthorn steer Britisher, illustrating desirable type for afeeding steer 
as Bliown in a short face, large muzzle, wide forehead, short neck, deep e-liest, 
straiglit, "Wide back, deep ribs aiid smooth, long: hind quari.ers. 




Photo obtained through kindness of Mr. Georges en. 

The type and otliir (lualities usually indicative of an undesirable feeding 
steer, showing slim face, thin, long neck, sharp withers, shallow chest, nar- 
row back, thin loin, light quarters, long legs and the characteristic exprossiou 

of the steer that eats most and makes le ...--■■. 
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from this work is the skill of the purchaser in selecting ani- 
mals that will make good feeders and then bu^-ing them at a 
proper price. The skill Ues generally- in being able to esti- 
mate the possibilities of improvement in the animals selected; 
and to do this with anj^ degree of certaintj', calls for a prac- 
tical knowledge of the conduct of animals in the feed l"t 
where the reasons for the points are unfolded and tested. 

112. Form of the Feeder. The best feeding steers are 
comparativeh- wide, round and deep ribbed. The steer that 
stands high from the ground, light in the flanks and shallow 
in the heart girth rarely makes a good feeder. In type the 
form of the store steer should fill out a parallelogram, the lines 
being true in every direction. 

It should be broad and deep in front and this should be 
characteristic of the hind most parts as well. As much 
width as possible is desirable if it is not accompanied with 
roughness over the shoulder or the hips or houks. It is not 
expected, however, that a store steer should be as level and 
smooth in form as the finished animal ready for the block. 
Stoutness of form with depth of body are usually the char- 
acteristics of vigorous feeders, which maj- be accounted for 
b3' the supposition that in the stout individual the blood cur- 
rents have less distance to travel and consequently the 
circulation is more active. 

113. Quality. The possession of qualit}- does not seem to 
have much influence on the feeding ability of the steer though 
it has a marked effect on the value of the steer after being 
fattened. Animals of quality usuallj- fatten more quickly 
than those that are rough and coarse, though if the latter 
are exceptionally vigorous, which is generally the case, they 
will sometimes make greater gains than those having qualit" 
because of delicacy. Quality in the steer means fine bone, 
soft, mellow hide and silky hair; while such attributes as a 
very rough, heavy frame, coarse joints, prominent, ragged 
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hips and rough, open shoulders are the most pronounced 
evidences of deficiency in this feature. 

114. Inferences from Good Handling. The handling of a 
feeder or the condition of the hide is one of the most valuable 
indications that may be observed. If the skin is mellow and 
elastic, it possesses what is called good handling. Such a 
skin is invariably associated with rapid fattening qualities, 
while a heavy, stiff hide is considered to indicate slower fat- 
tening. The previous management which the steers have 
had has a marked influence on the handling. When liberally 
fed and they are thrift}', the skin has the softness and elas- 
ticity that usually accompanies a condition which has been 
termed by stockmen as "sappy." On the other hand if 
scrimped in their feed or if it has been dry without anything 
of a succulent nature as a part of the ration, the skin becomes 
tightly attached to the frame and it feels dry and paper like. 
In animals that possess good handling, when the hand is 
placed on the body just back of the shoulder and pressed 
against it, there is a soft elastic feel to the touch which is 
only found in animals having a thick coat of hair of fine 
quality, mellow skin and firm flesh. This feature of good 
handling cannot be magnified too much in judging all classes 
of beef stock, for it not only reflects the thriftiness of the 
animal at the time but also foretells its future progress. 

115. Features of the Head. The features and proportions 
of the head are usually a condensed reflection of the rest of 
the form. A broad, short head is invariably accompanied 
with a thick, wide, low set body and the long, slim face is 
generally as^ociatea with the greater length of body and 
more narrowness. There is a co-relation of parts here as 
elsewhere that is seldom at fault and no other part offers 
such a field of study m this regard as that of the head. The 
mouth and the lips should be large, making the juncture oi 
the muzzle and the face appear to be somewhat concave. 
From the muzzle to the eyes the aspect of the face should 
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Shorthorn bull. Cupbearer !H22.'J (r>2G;L'). u If Lulins prize winner ;it numer- 
ous state fairs. Pholo laken at four years of a.iie, when uwued by Bow Park 
8tock Farm, Brantford, Canada. 



DJ;SC J^IPTION OF SHORTHOJfN CATTLE 
T'lIE SnORTHOKN in Die course of its development iias boon mainly represented 
by three family types — llie Bates, noted Tor style, fine hrads, clean necks, 
straiglit, level backs, refined bonr, with a (■<)ml)ina! ion of milking and beefing 
qualities ; the Bootljs, famous for excidlcnce in '^irth, ^\ ido baclvs, len^thj' quarters, 
deep Ilesh and beefing attributes ; the Cru ickshard>s, or Sco1c)i cattle, pc"»ssessed of 
scale, witli low, broad, deep forrns, )ira\y flesh, mossy coats and early maturity. 
With this as Hie sout'cc of tli<'i r evolul ion. the mode in sliorlhorn should reflect in 
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lij; fainily types in possessing beef form, 
lees n'{ thrift and vi^or. In the show ring 
ef animal coTnbinlnjj; tlie butcher's ideas, 
/r's demands. This means a representa- 
if valuable meat of the quality that Is 



tive, tliat jjossesses a lii.^h i>erccnt a.^'O 
desired for the block. "With this there sliould be the jj:enerai evidences of produc- 
tive capacity in the rnalcln^ of beef, which means a full development of the vital 
organs and the other regions which have to do witli the powers of production. In 
unison with the breeding, and lield in equal estimation, there should he the finish. 
style and other characteristics which tlie breeder seeks In the breeding herd 
required chiefly for the production of beef. The common colors are red, white and 
roan, and these as well as all families should not be subject to tJie personal prefer- 
ences of the Judge or to present popularity. 
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appear triangular with the base at the muzzle and the top at 
the line running between the eyes. The openings of the 
nostrils should be very prominent indicating that there is an 
abundance of lung capacity. The lower jaw should appear 
strong and well clothed with muscle. The eyes should be 
large, somewhat prominent yet placid, indicating a quiet, 
generous temperament. Quietness and laziness are attributes 
of the temperament favorable to the process of fattening and 
we know that animals of lymphatic temperament have both 
these characteristics. The head should not be long between 
the eye and the horn and the poll should be somewhat 
prominent and topped with a mass of wavy hair. A fine 
texture is desired in the horn and it should be somewhat flat 
in shape and in no sense coarse. The ear should be neatly 
attached to the head, pointed and covered inside and on the 
edge with a profuse growth of fine, silky hair. 

116. Neck — Short, Full. The neck should be short, in 
fact many well bred steers appear as if they had none. The 
top line from the base of the poll should run back straight 
and almost level with the top of the shoulder. The blade of 
the latter should fit closely to the body with a nice slope so 
that the animal may have a gay carriage. In steers that are 
very coarse in the shoulder with the blade standing out from 
the body, this part is apt to show bare of flesh giving also a 
marked appearance of shrinkage in the girth just behind the 
blade. 

117. Chest — Wide, Deep, Full. In this region the steer 
should appear fully developed with the brisket light but yet 
far enough advanced to fill out the squareness of the frame 
to the proper degree. It will be found frequently that the 
narrow chested animal is a poor feeder, which makes but 
little progress in proportion to the feed that it eats. In 
addition to the chest being wide it should also be deep. The 
bottom of it should come down well between the fore legs 
with no shrinkage behind these as may be noticed frequently 
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in animals that are deficient in constitution. Such animals 
do not have the capacitj- to make feed into flesh and fat 
economically as they are deficient in vital force or constitu- 
tion. 

118. Ribs — Long, Hooped. These should be long and 
hooped so as to give an abundance of room to the vital 
organs, the lungs and the heart, and also provide a place for 
the storage of food in large quantities. A large, deep chest 
and a capacious stomach are good indications that an ani- 
mal has the capacity to utilize large quantities of food and 
make rapid progress in fattening. The hind ribs should be 
comparatively long bringing the plates and the flanks on 
almost a level with the bottom of the fore part of the body. 
The loin should be wide leaving the ribs on a level and join- 
ing the hind quarters with little departure from a straight 
line. 

119. Hips — Smooth; Long Hind Quarters. While width is 
desirable at the hips yet smoothness should not be sacrificed 
to secure this. When the hips are too wide apart thej^ are 
likely to be prominent and appear coarse. It would be 
impossible to finish such an animal without the hind quarters 
appearing rough and very deficient in covering. The hind 
quarters should be long and carry out the squareness of form 
which should be characteristic of the fore quarters of the 
ideal feeding steer. 

120. Judging Fat Steers. In judging the finished or 
fattened steer, the view must be largely that of the butcher. 
The butcher invariably prefers animals that are small in frame; 
the low set, thick sort that yield heavily in the most profitable 
parts. The finished steer should also be of fine quality so that 
the quantity of offal may be small, as this has much to do with 
the profitableness of the carcass from the standpoint of the 
butcher. In coarse steers full3' one-half of their live weight 
is made up of what is largely waste to the butcher. If the 
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BESCTtlPTTOM OF HEREFORD CATTLE 

•^HTS liKEED, wbirh derivi,'s its nan.ie fi'<->in its nati\-o district in En^rla.nd. is 
rQ(.)st pttpular in (.-(^lor and markiu,ii:s when sliuwiiit:; a dark claret or elierry 
with wliite face, throat, cin-st, lri;-s, belly, twist, and small stripe of white on neck 
and before shoulder. The type represented hy this l>rerd i^ tliat suitable for tlie 
larf2;est product ion iif beef, as it is low set and broad, heavy in fof'e ([uartei's, f u I ) 
deep chest; le\'(.d, wide back; wide, thick loin and full quarters. In 1 host- r-ei.irc- 
sonting the best of the breed the covering of tlesli is usuaJly thick whih- tlie cn-.it 
possesses a thi'/kness and mossiness whiidi is very conduciv<_-' to liie general liiraft, 
Tlie fijrrn represi.Tits that wliich is in vaT'ia.l.)[y assecinl ed witli ;i. stroni; i;onstitn- 
tion, vigor ii,nd jn'e[K deney, a,nd these qn.alities are s-nnetimes so stron2:]y in (■■vi- 
dence as to gi\-c rise to undue coarseness and rougiuACss which slmnld necessiirily 
be discouragt-:d in tlie show ring. Two of the cardinal <|ualities r.f the breed are 
early maturity and grazing all ributes, aiul as these ha.ve their or'gin in nu.tura) 
vigor and activity those ijualities of form and gen<'i-al a.ppearance which con- 
tribute to these should have prominence in rendering decisions. 




Aberdeen Angus bull. Prjnce Ito, the- property of Stanley K. I' 
Creston, Illinuis. Cbampion of tbe breed, Royal Agricultural Society ; 
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DESCRII'TION OF AIIIOHDEEX ANGU.S CATTl.K 
'PHE cliaracteristic color of this breed of Seotcli entile Is bl;ok without atiy 
white beyond the udder or above the under- line. I'be \y\'<' ed" Die lireed is 
favorable to the productioiiof tbe- bi.^diest (|U;dil y of ijueit in 1 be irre.'ilest ouaulily. 
SrnftOthueSS is a leading feature, this be mil; en. our:! ged liy l he ly po w hich is noted 
for the rotundity of form with syuirnetry and (|Uallly. n nd it should be noticeable 
in the show aniinn.l by tlu', e\-en ru-ss wit li which 1 he lb -sit c(.\ m-s the carcass o\a'r all 

regions. The head Is biu-nless without a,ny aiipeaiai f scurs. aiul it sin.uld be 

surmounted by a .sharp poll; nei-lc free from locisc skin wdlh a strong shoulder 
vein; shoulder oblique. (Ittlrig .dose to the body ninl not lougb at the top; ribs 
deep, circular; Idps moderately f;ir a,|i:irt. smoolbly co\a'tcd ; rump, long, level, 
smooth; tliighs nMLscubtr, twist h.vv ;ind full; i|uartcns hnv. full and rounded. 'Tlie 
geucr:i,l ferm is cyl i ml rica I. c,,ver,'<i u lib .■\ei, depth ,.t nielU.w Ib-sli and bide that 
Is idiable yet not thin, a.nd e:>a,ted with Immi, bl;i,rk Imii . See ollichU scale of points, 
page 1)0. 
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l)one is fine, the skin and hair of good quality, there is much 
less waste than if they were coarse. 

121. Handling -Indicates Condition and Quality of Meat. 

The handling quality of the prime steer has considerable 
value in the butcher's view. On this he relies for indications 
of the steer's condition, and also the quality of the meat. 
If the covering of flesh is evenly distributed over the steer 
and it is springy and mellow to the touch, it is considered 
ready for the block. If in denting the side with the finger 
the dent lingers some time the condition is due to soft, flabb}- 
fat that brings but a small price at the butcher's stalls. 
This is quite common in finishing steers to find them flabb\- 
in places, most commonly over the loin and about the root 
of the tail. This patchiness is due to the unevenness of the 
fat distribution and it is a very undesirable feature. 

122. Condition. A sure sign of the condition of a steer 
and its fitness for the bloci: is fullness of the scrotum or cod. 
When a steer is ready for the butcher the scrotum will be 
soft and large. The condition of the flank is another sign 
of ripeness. This should be thick, full, pendent, and the 
lower lines of it should be nearly even with the bottom lines 
of the body. Another indication considered very reliable is 
the development of tongue fat or the fullness which appears 
at the root of the tongue. 

123. Relation of Parts. In the finished steer from the 
butcher's standpoint the head is of little value, it should be 
in harmony with the rest of the body and not too large, as 
that means waste. The neck should be short and thick. 
The shoulder vein or the juncture of the neck and the 
shoulder should be full, giving both these parts a character- 
istic smoothness due to the base of the neck swelling nicel)' 
over the shoulder blade. The latter should be well covered 
and evenly packed on top. The bri.sket should not be too 
heavy, as this is very cheap meat, but only advanced enough 
to contribute to the desired squareness of form. Just back of 
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the shoulder there should be no slackness in the girth. The 
ribs should be well covered with springy, mellow, yet firm 
flesh. The loin should be broad and thick ; the reason for 
this is that there are more valuable cuts in the broad, thick 
loin than in the thin, narrow one, and this region in addition 
has a high value in the view of the butcher. The hips 
should be smoothly covered and their breadth should be car- 
ried back uniformly. The hind quarters should be long, as 
this adds greatly to the value of the carcass. The flesh 
should extend far down the legs with the twist deep and 
plump. Viewed from the side the top line of the animal 
and the long line should be parallel or nearlj' so. 

124. Value of Cuts. The value of the different parts 
may be said to be a point of first consideration with the 
butcher. Dividing the steer into parts according to the way 
the butcher cuts them, we find that the head is only worth 
about ten or fifteen cents altogether, while the neck onl}- has 
a value of from three to seven cents. Then the cut called 
the chuck, which runs from the top of the shoulder to the 
beginning of the forearm and above the brisket, is worth 
from five to ten cents per pound. The brisket as a whole 
only has a value of from four to eight cents, while the fore 
leg from the point where it joins the body to the chuck, 
known as the clod, is worth about six cents. The crops, or 
as the butchers term it, the ribs, which consist of that part 
just back of th2 shoulder, is worth .seven cents in the poor 
steer against sixteen cents per pound in the best. The region 
just below the crops known as the fore flank or the plates, 
has a value usually from four to eight cents per pound. 
Following this comes the loin and this varies from ten to 
twenty cents. The upper part of the hind quarter has a 
value of about ten cents per pound, while the lower part, 
ranges from ten to twelve cents per pound in the best 
steers. The neck, brisket and plates are the cheapest 
portions. In regard to ribs the two end ribs go with 
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(jalloway belter, DuuiLrs I'RIDE 20121. Culvecl November 2li, 1901. Bred 
and owned hy O. 11. J^wi^^urt, (Jhiunpaisn. 111. First in ^'earliufi; class and 
junior champion at International l^xpnsition, L'Liicago, lOULi. 

DESCRIPTION <)I' UiVI.LOW^x CATTT.E 

I HIS HliEED, deriving its name from ils native district in Scotland, is hlaek in 
color, with no white admissible except on the udder or Ijebiw Ihr under line. 
The type represents a form that is thick, close to the ground and symriieiric;i,l, with 
Ions, wavy and thick coat of hair. As hardiness and strength of constitution ;.'re 
leadin,g features, there should be every indication of general thrift and ruggednesi 
in a representative of the breed. 

The scale of points adopted by the Council of the Galloway (.'altle lii'ceders 
Association of Great Britain in l.ss:i gives the features of the breed in detail as 
follows : 

Color— Black, with abrownislj tinge. 

Head — Short and wide, with broad foreliead and wide nostrils; withoui the 
slightest symptoms of horns or scurs. 

Eyes — Large and prominent. 

Ears — Moderate in length and broad, pointing forward and nijward ; fringe of 
long hail's. 

Neck — IModerate in length, clean and filling well into the shoulders, the lo)) in 
a line with the back in a female, and in a male naturally rising with age. 

Body — Deep, rounded and symmetrical. 

Shoulders — Fine and straight, moderately wide above; coarse shouldei- 
points atid sharper Iiigh shoulders are objectionable. 

BRE..IST — Full and deep. 

Back and Ku.mp — Straight. 

KiBS — Deep ,i,nd well sprung. 

Loin and Sirloin— Well filled. 

Hook Bones — Not prominent. 

Hind Quarters — Long, moderately wide and well filled. 

Flank — Deefj and full. 

Thighs — Proad, straight and well b.t down to hock ; rounded buttocks are very 
r^ljjectionable. 

Legs — Short and clean, with fine bone. 

Tail — Well set on and moderately thick. 

Skin — Mellow and moderately thick. 

Hair — Sof and wavy, with a niossy undercoat; wiry and curly hair Is very 
obiectionaljle- 
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Red Polled cow, Dbi.phinb, wliuier of tirst prize 
tural Society Show (England), in lyO'.i. 



Lt Ihe Koyal Agricul- 



I>ESCRIPTION OF 

'pniS BltEED whlL'Lori-ina1,ed in N.. 
and red in c< -lor and otlierwisr pi 
identify them for a i;entury past. ''i'lnj 
conahination of beefing qualities witli 
form that carries a covering of flesh 
which produce the best quality of rne;i 
features, the face being clean cut, the 
the poll sharp without any full nr 
usually located. The throat sliouh 
should run o;i,slly iiiln a sonn.'wliat t 
shoulder. The rhi^st should be both I 
of a back modrrately broad and widl ( 
round; the loin should ha,vnwidtli with 
he characteristic t)f thr liind (|iiarter. 
region and inthecowtlir iiddrrshoiil 
cular and the teats of good si/.c njid \\\ 
for the dairy qualities while Ihe genrr 
tlveof the beefing propensUies, In 1 Ik 
duction find more, favoi' than Ihose ei 
official scale of points page'.it. 



RED POLLED CATTLi: 

irfulU and Suffolk. England, liave been, polled 
jssessed the type characteristics which now 
'■ l-ype of the breed should represent a higli 
utility for dairy purposes. This means a 
and is espeei:illy di.'veloped in those parts 
,t. Till' )ie;i.d should be clearly delinod in its 
eye full and I urge, the ear me<Uu)n size and 
ss at t-lie sides wliei'e the hor-ns are 
1 be fri-;e fT'om loose lu-ss and ^^'hile tine 
liiek neelc wliieli swells siiiootlily over the 
iroadiind dee)iaiid llie )>ody should consist 
■< ivered and a rib tliat is deep and somewhat 
sniooihiiess d lu' to tlesh and the same should 
Aloderate niealiness is allowal^lo in this 
1 be s|jeei;Llly well ilevehiped. large and cir- 
I! jilaeed. Tlie udder should be the sponsor 
1.1 for'iri a,nd 1 he condition sh .)iild l)e iadica- 
slii>\\ T'ing t he tendetH.'ii s towar ds beef pro- 
nsider'ed rondncive to da,iry qualith'S. See 
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the hind quarters, while the two second ribs in the fore 
quarters sell from ten cents upwards, as they are the best 
cuts in that part. The two first ribs in the front quarter 
have a value of ten to twelve cents per pound. The wing 
cut of the sirloin grows narrower as it runs down but it still 
affords a large and valuable cut in finished steers. Porter- 
house steak and sirloin taken from the parts which run from 
the front of the hooks to the end of the wing cut (that is 
where the fore quarter is separated from the hind quarter) is 
worth from ten to twenty cents per pound, making this 
region the most valuable of the steer. The rump steak 
which comes from the lower part of the hind quarter includ- 
ing the thigh and twist, has only a value of ten to twelve 
cents per pound. When it is understood that the average 
percentage of pounds that a steer possesses is usualh' si.xtv, 
it is eas3' to see that the l.nitcher must pay close attention to 
the form which yields the smallest percentage of offal and 
returns the most valuable cuts. From the foregoing we see 
that the animal from the butcher's point of view depends 
mostly on its quality and then on its form, and in regard to 
the latter we find that the value of the animal grows greater 
as we pass i'rom the fore quarters towards the hinder parts. 
It is important to know that the feeder's ideal does not differ 
markedly from the best for the butcher, except that the latter 
has been matured and fattened 




Location (.( llie cuts in the dressed rurcass of tlie steer, 'showink' also the 
pounds and tlie pereentau'e returned Ijy each part; 1, Sliauk: 2. Kound ; 
:i. Rump: 4. Loin; .""x Ililj; i',. Fl.anii; T. l>l:ite; s. e'liuck; it Clod: HX Neck. 
Tenderloins. Sirloin Butt,. :ind Strijjs eut from No. 4. Kib Rolls cut from 
No. 
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SCALE OK I'OINTS FOR JJEHF CATTLE — STEERS. Ji i- 

T- o 
V u 

GENERAL APPEARANCE: 

Weight, score according to age lo 

Form, straight topline and underline; deep, broad, low set, 

stylish lo 

Quality, firm handling, hair fine ; pliable skin ; dense bone ; 

evenly fleshed lo 

Condition, deep, even covering of firm flesh, especially in 

regions of valuable cuts lo 

HEAD AND NECK: 

Muzzle, broad ; mouth large ; jaw wide ; nostrils large 

Eyes, large, clear, placid 

Face, short, quiet expression. . . 

Forehead, broad, full 

Ears, medium size, fine texture 

Horns, fine texture, oval, medium size 

Neck, thick, short ; throat clean 



FORE QUARTERS: 

Shoulder Vein, full 2 

Shoulder, covered with flesh, compact on top, smooth 2 

Brisket, advanced, breast wide i 

Dewlap, skin not too loose and drooping i 

Legs, straight, short ; arm full ; shank fine, smooth 2 

BODY: 

Chest, full, deep, wide ; girth large ; crops full 4 

Ribs, long, arched, thickly fleshed S 

Back, broad, straight, smooth, even 10 

Loin, thick, broad 8 

Flank, full, even, with underline 2 

HIND QUARTERS: 

Hips, smoothly covered ; distance apart in proportion with 

other parts 2 

Rump, long, wide, even, tail head smooth, not patchy 2 

Pin Bones, not prominent, far apart i 

Thighs, full, deep, wide 2 

Twist, deep, plump 2 

Purse, full, indicating fleshiness 2 

Legs, straight, short, shank fine, smooth 2 

Total 100 




ilif-'iiland bull, IjAOICh 1200. The property uf J. R. Campbell, thinness. 
Scctland. A winner of numerous first and champion prizes at the Koyal 
Agricultural Society Show of England and the I] ighland Agricultural Society 
Show of Scotland. The upper illustration shows this bull when champion of 
the breed at two years of age, while the lower one showshim again when in the 
same honored position at six yearsof age. A comparison of thesrphotographs, 
both taken by Eeid, is very instructive as they clearly indicate the develop- 
ment which takes place as a bull approaches maturity. 

DESCRIPTION OF HIGHLAND CATTLE 
This breed which comes from the highlands of Scotland is noted especially 
' for their robustness and the high quality of the meat which they produce 
In type they exemplify the characteristics which we associate with constitutum 
being very deep and full chested, strong and rugged framed with a dense and 
long coat which protects them from the exposure to mountain conditions the 
head is somewhat shaggy with bright, piercing eye and the horns strong and long. 
The neck is short the chest deep and full and the fore quarter shows unusual devel- 
opment especially in the region of the vital organs. The back is long and level and 
the quarter well covered and lengthy. The general form is massive and the gen- 
eral appearance of ruggedncss is added to by a thick shaggy coat of various shades 
of dun, black and sometimes brindle in color. 




O. rt-fi.iilljull, S IB B It KDWFJr, I, li:;6K5. by Corrector. Cljanj], Ion at tbf-Trans- 
MisMssipDi Fxposition. I8!ix. Bred liy T. V. H. Sotljam of Cliillirm he. Mo. 
Pun )if,i (1 by Col. G. Slaughter, of Te.xas. for K.fKlU. 




.^,^'i''^'' ^l""", '-■' ''''" Bredwei,l B36S5. sbowlnc the e.xtent to which It is nos- 

slble for a nuU to be developed in the rao«t vuin..>.i'^ *-*^- *' 

tlon. Note the covering of the back, lo 

quarters. 



JUDGING REEF STOCK FOR BREEDING PURPOSES i.i 

1 1 . JUDGING BEEF STOCE FOR BREEDING PURPOSES. 

In judging beef stock for breeding purposes, the breeder 
must have in view the demands of his own interests, and 
yet those of the feeder and butcher must also receive due 
consideration. For this reason the desirable qualities that 
are sought for in feeding stock, the features that make the 
animal valuable to the butcher and the attributes that the 
breeder knows to be of value, must all have proportionate 
consideration. Those of the feeder's and the butcher's type 
have been discussed, so that it is required to comment only 
on the peculiar features that are especially valuable from the 
breeder's point of view. There are two features of this 
kind that because of their importance deserve special empha- 
sis in the judging of breeding stock in the beef classes, and 
these are the possession of all the evidences of constitution 
in combination with deep natural flesh. The breeder to 
appreciate his work must rely greatly on the constitution of 
his animals, for it is this that guarantees thrift and vigorous 
reproduction. 

The other feature of special importance in beef stock is 
that of natural flesh. Natural flesh means the possession 
of muscle or red meat with Tvhich an animal must be born to 
make a carcass for the butcher's block that is properly 
mixed in fat and lean. 

There is no feature of more value in the breeding of beef 
stock than that of having natural flesh characteristic of all 
animals in the herd, and there is likely no other qualitj' 
which is transmitted with more certainty than this. 

125. Judging Beef Bulls. In form and condition those 
Qualities which mark the feeder's and butcher's ideal should 
be strikingly shown in the beef sire. As already mentioned 
there are two features that require special emphasis, as they 
are especially valuable in the breeding herd of beef cattle 
and consequently should be possessed in a marked degree by 
the head of the herd. Reference is made to constitution and 
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depth or wealth of natural flesh. A careful study of the 
work of those breeders who have made a name in the breed 
ing of beef cattle will bear out the assertion that every one 
of them highly appreciated these two qualities. To illus- 
trate this point we may use the most marked example in 
recent years, by referring to the work of two of the most 
successful breeders of beef cattle, Amos and Anthony 
Cruickshank, of Sittyton, Scotland, as their work bears out 
the value of the two features that have been selected for 
more prominence than others. Two of the best sires that 
were used in their herd, Champion of England and Roan 
Gauntlet, have been described by a recent writer (Prof. T. 
F. Jamieson, in the London Live Stock Journal) as posses- 
sing this quality in an inordinate degree, though they had 
other features of minor importance which, however, would 
cause some judges to overlook such animals in a show ring. 
Referring to the Champion of England, this writer states 
that his produce were better than those of any other bull 
used at Sittyton, asserting that " they were large, growthy, 
healthy, thriving beasts, with straight backs, deep ribs and 
good hair ; heavy carcasses on short legs ; often not so styl- 
ish and neat in their hind quarters, for they lacked that 
finish in their frames that would have brought them to the 
top in the Royal or Highland society's shows. A marked 
feature was their early development. No other bull's calves 
came out so strong as young animals. Champion himself 
was in color a roan, of good size but not extra large, stood 
on short legs, had a deep-ribbed, heavy carcass, a strong 
back, which so far from, shrinking at all at the loins or 
middle rather tended to arch up there. He had a slight 
drop from the hooks to the rump which detracted from his 
appearance, but had good hnid quarters, was heavy and full 
in his thighs, unusually good in his fore ribs and had a fine 
elastic skin with good hair." 
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I.NTjRAM's Style. 



Ye.'irlins Shorthorn bulls, first, second anfl tlilrd .'it K. A. S. E. Show, 
BliTjihi.irham. Ingraji's Stvt.e L'.\iiibiti-(1 by Mr. .John 1 l:i nrlk-y (first prize); 
iMlM.io.\,MRE, exhibited by Messrs. G. and H. Bickford (second prize); 
Couxcii.rnR, exhibited by 11. M, the (Jneen, (third prize). 




Reproduced from Bility'e t^huirterly 

Three Hereford prize winners ;it Birmiuslnim (Ensliind) F;i,t Stock Show, 
first, second and third in the .same class. The left hand animal, G.akxisii. 
took first prize ; the middle one, Grace, third prize. The risht hand ani- 
mal took the second prize in the san^e class. First and third pi'ize winners 
both the property of the Right Honorable the Earl of Coventry, president 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. The second prize winner is the property 
of G. H. Baker, Esq., The Hill, Bridsnorth. 




Twii pi-izr wiriniTii; Al.ei-flfen-Arii.'ii^ reprcsi'iit !ii ivL-s fiun, tljf lierd of 
W. A. ?ilclieiiiy, l)._-riis(i]i, 1ow:l. Tho cuw .siicuvn iu the upjjf-r c jrD.-r of the 
plate is LniA ov Estii.l. a fr-erjnenl, pr'ize \\iniier. wliilc tin- lo\veiotie shows 
BAlillAUA OF Den'ISOX 1:!(1i. a yearlin'4 heifei- I hat was a fr'-(|n.>nl prize wjn- 
iiei' irj It'i' state fair cirrnil, of l:il|{i. 




Piintii ty ISreeder.H Gazette. 
Group of Ilerefords from the liei'd of K. B. Armour, Kansas City, Mo. 
This uroup illustrates the uniform marking and conformation for beef pro- 
duction which is eminently desirable In a breeding herd. 
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Commenting on Roan Gauntlet, this writer says : " Roan 
Gauntlet was a lightish roan color, with a deep heavy carcass 
on shortish legs. For size, quality, hair and substance be 
was all right ; he was well let down in his hind quarters and 
his ribs sprung out well from his back, but inclined to flatten 
lower down. He had a biggish head and his face was cov- 
ered with very curly hair. The stock got by Roan Gauntlet 
were, like those of Champion of England, of good size and 
remarkable for their early development, natural depth of 
flesh and quality.' These are the qualities that the breeder 
desires to have perpetuated in the produce of his herd, and 
they are also the qualities that the feeder desires and the 
butcher requires in the animals he buys. In addition to 
them the beef sire should have the features of masciilinity 
that attach themselves to cattle very strikingly apparent. 
The face should be broad, the head burly, the horns strong 
but not coarse, and the crest full and prominent. There 
should be a marked appearance of massiveness presented in 
the front view and the hind quarters should not in any sense 
be feminine ; that is, they should not have the shortness 
and width and roughness that are usually associated with 
those of the other sex. 

126. Judging Beef Cows. In judging beef cows the 
preference should be given those that show constitution, 
wealth of natural flesh and feminine character. Constitution 
in the female is of as much importance as it is in the sire, 
and its value cannot be overestimated in the breeding herd. 
The question of condition or flesh in this class constantly 
challenges the judgment of the judge, as it is very frequent 
that a good cow of excellent type and style competes in the 
show ring with an indifferent animal in high flesh. While 
this is an occurrence where every instance will most likeh' 
call for a different judgment, yet it may be said that the 
preference should be given to the cow that is lacking in con- 
dition rather than the poorer individual that is highly 
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pampered. In this connection it should be stated that cows 
are probably more apt to be rough and patchy, yet this is a 
feature that should always be condemned. Over the ribs 
there are apt to be creases, or around the tail the fat may be 
accumulated in bunches or the back may show patches, 
"ties" or unevenness of flesh. Thoug-h not often trans- 
mitted, yet this tendency to patchiness should be discount- 
enanced, as it is an undesirable condition in all fat stock. 

127. Judging Young Beef Stock. In judging young beef 
stock the peculiar feature to which much importance should 
be attached is that of early maturity. Early maturity is a 
profitable characteristic to encourage in beef animals and for 
that reason should be given all possible prominence in the 
show ring. The young animals that show an early tendency 
to put on an even and somewhat firm and deep covering of 
flesh and at the same time show size, constitution and qual- 
ity are the ones that should have the preference of the judge. 

III. JUDGING DAIRY CATTLE. 

To estimate the merits of dairy cows when giving milk 
there is no method so satisfactory as the actual records made 
with the Babcock test and the scales. Having the weight 
of milk yielded, the percentage of fat in it, duration of the 
milking season and period of pregnancy together wath the 
amount of feed consumed, the merit of a cow for dairy pur- 
poses may be rated accurately. But even all these details 
will not completely express the meritorious qualities that it 
is possible for a dairy cow to possess; for the breeder has in 
mind some other qualities that he desires, chief among 
which may be mentioned the ability of the cow to produce 
calves of the merit of her.self and to continue doing this for a 
number of years. To attempt to encompass all the merits 
that any domesticated animals may possess and express this 
in a scale of points is at best but a stimulus to the study of 




Hurrfoi'ti oalf. winner' of S we tjjs takes, I iiternatinnai EApeibitii.m, C'liieLLj 
lyOO. Uwued iiV .Mr. Uru. 1'. Henry, Gnudeniiw, III. 
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Shcrliiorn Imll calf, S(;iitti.~[t ("'HA^^}•lo^^ nt ; montlis. Tbe liisljest 
prtceil e:ilf of )S9S. Breii liy W.S. Marr, T'ppermill, ^i-otland. Sold :it a net Ion 

for ?i,i;w. 
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Polled l.>urb;irjj cow, ownud by H.Leo Hordon, of Tunti, III. Tlieterm 
"double standard" is applied in such Tolled DnrbMius a^ are el i.irible fnr reg- 
istration in the American Slioflhorn Herd Bonk as widi as in tbe Polled 
Durham Record. 




PliMtoby Reid. 
Hereford herd owned by Mcs.srs. Gudtj;ell i^ Simpson, Independenee. Mo. 
This herd won first prize as the best y^unf^ herd at the Kansas <.'ity National 
Live Stock Show in 1900. 
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them, and it is only with this in mind that the various scales 
of points are submitted here in this work. That which fol- 
lows is used at the London and Canadian Dair}- Show as a 
basis for making awards: Twenty points for constitution and 
conformation, one point for each pound of milk, twenty 
points for each pound of fat, four points for each pound of 
solids not fat, one point for each ten days in milk after the 
first twenty days (limit 200 days); ten points is deducted 
from the total score for each per cent of fat below three per 
cent fat in the milk. 

While the judging of dairy cattle by points may not be 
completely satisfactory, it is a quick method for use in the 
show ring and it assists in the study of the manj- traits that 
are common to dairy cattle. Its value does not lie in the 
degree to which it assists in distinguishing the good cows 
from the bad ones but chiefly for the insight which it gives 
into the nature and functions of the dairy animal, and it is 
the deeper knowledge of them that leads to better care, more 
intelligent feeding and more successful breeding, which all 
culminate in greater production. 

128. Dairy Cow's Function. To be able to draw correct 
inferences from the points of the dairy cow, it is necessary 
to understand her function and how she performs it. The 
function of the dairy cow is to make milk, so that it is desir- 
able to have a complete knowledge of how she does this and 
more especially the operation of the chief organs employed 
in the process. After studying this so as to see the work 
performed by each part, it is then realized that the type of 
the dairy cow is produced simply by the activity of these 
parts and it is in this way that it is possible to obtain a clear 
conception of the close relation of function or work, to type. 

129. Making of Milk. To understand how milk is made 
let us follow the course of the food after entering the cow's 
mouth. From there it passes into the gullet and then to the 
first stomach or paunch. After remaining there for a time, 
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the most of it is returned to the mouth and remasticated; 
when this is accomplished the food passes through the two 
other stomachs and finally lodges in the fourth. After 
undergoing a mixing process by the action of the muscles of 
the stomach, the food passes into the small intestines. Up to 
this time the chief action of the various parts has been to break 
up the food, so that the fluids of the body may act upon it, 
and make the digestible and nutritive portion into a solution. 
In its passage thus far the food has been subjected to the 
action of the saliva of the mouth and the gastric juice of the 
stomach, together with the bile of the liver and pancreatic juice 
which attack it in the small intestine. The result of this action 
is that the soluble nitrogenous material, carbohydrates and 
salts are now in a condition to be received by the blood and 
carried to the parts of the body that make the most abund- 
ant use of it. We see from this that the stomach and its aids 
have an important part to play in preparing the food, so that 
it may supply the cow the material to carry on her specialtj', 
which is the making of milk. 

130. Function of the Blood. The food now being in a 
condition to be utilized by the animnl economy, let us see 
how it passes into the blood and finally reaches that other 
great manufacturing center of the body of ihe dairy cow, 
the udder. It is the blood that is the medium for carrying 
the nutritive portions of the food to the organs needing them. 
The mucous membrane or inner lining of the small intestines 
is covered with a large number of small glands that have the 
appearance of the pile on velvet. These villi consist of cells 
and numerous small branches of veins called capillaries, and 
they also have what are known as lacteals. All the consti- 
tuents, excepting the fat, pass through the wall of the small 
capillaries and these connect with the portal vein, which 
carries the blood to the liver and thence to the right side of 
the heart. The emulsified fat of the food reaches the same 
destination by a slightly different cour,->e. It passes into the 
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lacteals that are contained in the villi mentioned and these 
join a long tube that runs beneath the spine and iinally 
reacbes the thoracic duct, which also receives all the fluid 
coming from the other lymphatics in the cow. The thoracic 
duct empties its contents about the region of the first rib into 
a great vein (the anterior vena cava) wliich opens into the 
right side of the heart, so all the digestible constituents of 
the food are now in the blood and have reached the right 
side of the heart. From here the blood goes to the lungs to 
be purified by the air that is breathed in and then it again 
goes back to the left side of the heart to be pumped through 
the arteries to the various portions of the body. Several 
branches run to the various organs of the body but that 
which goes to the maminar}' gland is of chief interest in 
the function of making milk. The aorta runs along under 
the spinal column and finallj' reaches the femoral artery 
which is about parallel with the femur or thigh bone. This 
throws off a branch (prepubio which again branches into 
another (the external pubic) and this again after it passes 
through the inguinal ring divides into two branches (the 
anterior or subcutaneous artery, ana the posterior abdominal 
or maaimary artery-) and from these the mammarj' gland 
receives its supp!}', as they branch into all the regions of the 
udder. 

Following the blood still further, it passes through the 
udder and appears outside of it in what are known as the 
milk veins. Thej' run along the belly, pass into the body, 
and finall}' direct the blood to the heart again. In respect 
to the function and relations of the organs up to this point, 
we can understand that the stomach and its accessories per- 
form the greatest amount of work in making food into blood 
while the lungs purify it, and the heart propels it to those 
parts that are in most need of it, 

131. Function of the Udder. In the dairy cow the udder 
is an important organ, for it directlj' performs the work of 
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making milk, which is the dairy cow's specialty. With the 
exception of the water, the udder is generally considered to 
produce as the direct product of its own action all the constit- 
uents of the milk. The casein, the fat and the milk sugar 
are elaborated in the udder, the only constituent that is 
thought not to undergo any change is the water in the blood. 
However, it is from the blood that the milk is made, for the 
action of the udder is to so change all the constituents that 
the milk distinctly becomes the peculiar product of the 
udder. 

To better understand the construction of the udder let us 
follow the course of the small opening which exists at the 
end of the teat. This opening at the upper part of the teat 
sw(. lis into a cistern or milk reservoir, where the milk 
accumulates to a degree between the time of milking. The 
milk is prevented from passing out of this cistern through 
the teat by a small muscle (sphincter) which holds the milk 
in the udder until relaxed by the stimulation of milking. 
From this cistern a canal extends further into the udder. 
This branches many times and at the end of each branch 
there is a cluster (a lobe) of tissue very similar to a bunch 
of grapes. What is known as the lobe is similar to the 
bunch, the lobule resembling one grape, and what is known 
as the alveoli the seeds of the grape. The alveoli are lined 
with small cells in which the milk is made. These cells 
produce within themselves the fat peculiar to milk and also 
secrete the water, salts, etc., that enter into the composition 
of milk. The milk being secreted in these millions of small 
cells, which compose the udder, passes into the branches that 
lead to them, and from these it passes into the main branch 
and finally reaches the milk cistern, where it accumulates 
until milking begins. The four quarters which make up the 
whole udder are each constructed in the way indicated and 
they act somewhat independently of each other. 
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132. Nervous System. Besides the organs performing the 
work of digestion and secretion, there is another feature of 
the physiology of the dairy cow, which is of equal importance. 
Reference is made to the brain, the spinal cord, and the 
numberless nerves connected with the nervous system. These 
control the action of most of the organs of the body and have 
an effective influence over the amount of work that thej' may 
accomplish. The nervous system is represented b}' the 
brain and the spinal curd with its branches. The spinal 
cord runs through the vcrtebrc-e from the head to the tail, 
and si.nds out from each vertebra branches that coiniect v»-ith 
the various organs of the body. The feature connected with 
the nervous system that has special application to the dairy 
cow is that of temperament. More study has been given 
this in the instance of men, and those who have given most 
attention to it have divided their temperament into four 
classes — nervous, lymphatic, bilious and sanguinarj'. In cat- 
tle the two divisions, nervous and lymphatic are most in 
evidence, and they are very markedly characteristic of two 
classes of cattle, dairj' stock and beef animals. In an ani- 
mal of nervous temperament, the nervous organization is 
strong and well developed. Such an animal is able to stand 
labor beyond what would be expected of it from its physical 
appearance. The animal of lymphatic temperament is slug- 
gish in disposition and inclined to fatten or become fleshy. 
It should be stated that the common conception of nervous 
temperament is not the same as that which is referred to 
here. Generally when reference is made to an animal's hav- 
ing a nervous temperament is connnonly supposed to mean 
that it is irritable and excitable which actuallj- indicates the 
lack of nervous control. The term as properly used in refer- 
ence to dairy cattle means an animal that is full of nerves, 
one that has strong nerves which gives tone to the various 
organs of the body. The animal of nervous temperament 
is one that is sensitive and active, giving all regions the 
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greatest vitality and all the organs the greatest productive 
powers. 

To sum up, if we consider a cow simply as a machine for 
making milk, we find that the food is manufactured into 
blood by the stomach and its accessories and the blood in a 
general sense is made into milk by the udder so that the two 
main manufacturing centers of the dairy cow are the stomach 
and the udder, and it is around these that what is known as 
the dairy type has evolved its peculiarities. But as the 
dairy cow is more than a machine, as she has vitalitj' and 
recuperative power, we find that the nervous system as 
expressed in the nervous temperament is what enables her 
to maintain her enormous productive powers in these 
centers 

133. The Dairy Form. If will be understood from the 
previous discussion of the function of the dairy cow that 
there are four main centers of activity when she is perform- 
ing her function ; the digestive system, the milk secreting 
system, the circulatory system and the nervous system. 
And it is because of extreme activity in these centers that 
the dairy cow inclines towards a given type. She tends to 
become wedge shaped and lean because of the unusual 
activity in the regions mentioned. Certain portions of her 
organization have an undue amount of work which tends to 
their development in an extreme degree, while the other 
portions because of their activity and lack of nourishment 
do not develop to the fullest degree ; this results in the 
instance of unusual performers in a type that is inclined to 
be narrow in front and wide and deep behind. While it 
does not necessarily follow that a cow, to be a good dairy 
animal, must be of this type 3'et because of the work she 
does, most of them tend towards it. The relation of type 
to performance has been the subject of experiments by 
Professor Haecker, reported in Bulletin 67 of the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station. When a cow is milking freely 
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IX THE e^taldi.sbrnent of this hrued^n tin' island, frnTn wlii.d, it talv^-s its name, 
thu work v.-a.^ C'.niducted very "^ysl ernal ieall^' to produce uniformity ot type 
and bovine beauty. In esta,blisbin'2; thr ideal, two representative aidmals were 
chosen for excellenno and tliesi-alo of points adopted was made a (.-oiiiMnatii ai of 
these. The early breeders adiierod very cIosrl^Mo color, inarkinu- and tyi)e but 
the modern breeder has lessened the attention to^vards these by breedinu: more 
strictly for utility as a butter producer. The foundation stock for tlie Jersey 
represented chielly by those on the island at the present time are noted specially 
for the deer like appearance of their heads, fine, slim necks, light shoulder-. d..-ep 
though narrow fore quarters, large bodies with abundant capacity, lean hind Cjiiar- 
ters and more particularly for the beautiful appearance of the udder in its iiillncss 
and placing of the teats. Since the intrndui-tion of a system of testing, tlie indii-a- 
tions which give power of produi't ion liave o^"e^l:)ala.U(.'ed to sonic degree l he tine 
discriminations which existed a^to the general color and marking>.. of no^e, tongue 
and switch. Tlie modern type may Ije of broken color, or lack in the fancy points 
referred to but it has tiie ability for larger butter production more intensified, as 
^he frame is inclined to show more strength and the general forai more ruggedness 
of constitution. While the type, should show the angular form which is conducive 
to the highest butter production, yet those features which contribate to beauty, -^he 
head and neck, should not be wholly without the graceful lines so characte 'stic of 
the breed. See :-^cale of points, page 'J7. 
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if she possesses good dairy qualities there is hkel}- to be 
a lean appearance over every region of the body show- 
ing that she is an animal of nervous organization and 
further that she utilizes all her foods for the making of milk 
and not for the filling out of her form. 

In a good dairj' cow there is a feminine look that is ver}' 
characteristic. There is no thickening of the neck, or a 
crest on the neck, or any heaviness of the fore quarters indi- 
cating the slightest masculinity, but all of these parts are 
light, clean cut and in every way indicative of feminine 
character. The size of the dairj- cow comes into the discus- 
sion of type. This has something to do with her perform- 
ance, but there is no distinct advantage in having a cow verj' 
large if there is not with it characteristics wdiich indicate 
enlarged dair}- qualities. 

134. Skin — Soft, Fine. The skin should be soft and 
comparatively thin. It is a point of much value to discrim- 
inate against a thin, paper j' skin, as such is usually- associ- 
ated with the weakness of constitution. The skin should be 
unctuous, or oily to the touch, giving the impression that 
butter might be squeezed out of it. When the secretions of 
the skin are health}' it may be expected that the secretions 
in the rest of the body are going on vigorously. The skin 
lining the ear should be a golden color and .so should that in 
the region of the udder, inside the thighs, around the eyes, 
at the root of the tail and below anj' spots of white hair. 

135. Hair — Silky, Fine. The hair covering all the body 
should be short, soft and silky. The udder especiall}' should 
be covered with hair of this character, and not with long, 
coarse hair, as is often observed on poorly milking animals. 
Coarse, harsh hair is generally an indication of lack of 
refinement and an evidence of unthriftiness. 

136. Bone — Fine Texture. The dairy cow in her daily 
life needs but sufficient bone to maintain her form. As a 
rule the milking cows are loose in form but pos,sessed of fine 
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quality. There should not be any appearance of weakness 
due to fineness, yet the form should not be coarse and heavy. 

137. Head — Feminine, Lean, Long. A very essential 
quality is for the head to have a feminine appearance. The 
ideal head of a cow is devoid of the heaviness and coarse- 
ness characteristic of the bull. Just as milk giving is a 
peculiar trait of the cow so is fineness in the head. The 
face should be long and especially lean with the features very 
distinct. The eye .should be full, mild and bright, and more 
or less active. A kindly disposition is reflected by a mild 
eye, while one that is bright is indicative of vigorous circu- 
lation and good health. Large, dilated no.strils permitting 
easy entrance of air to the lungs, with prominent windpipe, 
are usually associated with depth of chest and lung capacity. 
In size the ear should be medium, pos.sessed of fine quality, 
and a rich orange color inside. The strong horn of the bull 
is not desirable, but rather one that is small and fine in 
quality. The poll should be prominent, with the forehead 
broad and full, showir.g .strong development of brain. 

138. r^eck — Thin. A slim, fine neck carrying the head 
gracefully is a characteristic that adds much to the appear- 
ance of a dairy cow. The fullness and heaviness here which 
characterizes the beef animal should be completely absent. 
The neck must be thin and join an equally thin and bare 
shoulder, with the withers sharp but yet quite open. The 
performing powers of the dairy cow depend greatly on the 
depth and volume of the barrel. It has been noted the 
important part that the heart, lungs and stomach perform in 
the work of a dairy cow, so that the necessity of having a 
barrel that will afford ample room for the work of these will 
be readily apparent. The ribs should be long to supply 
storage capacity for food. The backbone should be promi- 
nent and strong, for through it and under it run two of the 
largest channels, representing two of the most vital systems 
of the body, the nervous and the circulatory. 
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139. Hind Quarter — Lean, Elevated. As a whole, the 
hind quarter in a deep milking cow is striking!}' tree from 
fleshiness, and there is nsuall}' a slight raise in the quarter 
Irom the loin to the attachment of the tail. Some think this 
conformation indicates vigor, but a more reasonable view ot 
the merit of the point asserts that it is to some extent 
unfavorable for the premature birth of calves. 

140. Hips — Sharp, Wide Apart. The hip bones should 
be prominent, sharp and wide apart, giving plenty of room 
to the generative organs. From the point of the hip to the 
end of the tail there should be a marked hollow or shrink- 
age, due to the absence of the flesh, a condition character- 
istic of heav3' performers when in full milk. 

141. Thigh — Thin, In-curving. The thigh, for the same 
reason should be thin and retreating and possessed of length. 
A thin thigh, decidedly in-curving is a noteworthy feature. 
Attention has been drawn to the use of the tail as a plumb 
line to determine the degree to which the thigh curves. 

!42. Escutcheon. — High, Wide, Spreading, ^^iev.iiig the 
thighs and the region of the cow above the udder, it will be 
observed that on this part the hair runs in the opposite 
direction from that to which it inclines on the other parts of 
the body. Where it does this, it is known as the escutcheon, 
to which attention was first directed by Guenon. It is sup- 
posed that the reason of this hair growing in the direction 
mentioned is due to the arter}' which passes this part. The 
artery supplying the udder with blood also nourishes the 
skin on which the escutcheon grows. Many have the idea 
that Guenon considered this the only point of value in 
determining the worth of a cow. The fact is that he con- 
sidered it only one of ten to be included in the merits of a 
first-class dairy cow. There is some reason for considering 
the escutcheon as it is undoubtedly to a degree an index of 
the quantity of blood received by the udder, ibr the same 
reason that the milk veins are of value as they indicate the 
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quality of blood that leaves the udder. In 1878 a commis- 
sion was appointed by the Governor of Pennsylvania to 
inquire into the reliability of this point, and they reported 
in its favor. It is unnecessary to go into the details of the 
various classes of escutcheons as Guenon enumerates eight 
classes and eight orders or, in other words, eight different 
shapes and eight diff ent sizes. He claimed that the shape 
was indicative of the quantity and the size was an index of 
the duration of the milk flow. The broader it extends over 
the thigh and the greater the length of it the better the 
escutcheon is considered to be. Guenon believed that he 
thigh escutcheon indicated the quantity of milk the cow 
gave, while the upper portion or vertical escutcheon the length 
of time she would milk, and with these he considered the 
feel of the skin, the character of the hair, and the color of 
the skin as indicative of the quality of the milk. With 
these features he also associated 'the thigh ovals" on the 
udder just above the hind teats, for in his view an escutcheon 
was not considered of a high order without them. 

143. Udder — Long, Plastic. When empty the udder 
should nearly lose its form and appear to consist of folds of 
soft, pliable and elastic skin. The hind quarter should be 
full behind and attached high, while the fore quarter should 
extend far forward. Length in the udder is important, as 
it gives a long line of absorption. It should be fully thirty 
inches long from the attachment at the back to where it 
joins the belly. It is to be remembered that the udder not 
only secretes milk from the blood and hence is an important 
organ, but it is also a receptacle for holding the milk. In 
Bulletin 62 issued by Purdue Universitj', Professor Plumb 
presents some instructive studies of this important organ. 

144. Teats — Evenly Placed. These should be just large 
enough to fill the hand and yield milk easily but never leak. 
Thejf should be evenly placed, standing at least six inches 
apart in all directions when the udder is full. 
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145. IVliik Veins — Large, Branching. The milk veins are 
considered important as thej^ indicate the amount of blood 
that has passed through the udder. In a cow that has 
recently dropped her calf they should be very prominent and 
full and branched. The milk wells through which the veins 
pass into the body of the cow are indicative of the size of 
the milk veins and consequently they ■ \ould receive consid- 
eration, especialh' when the cow is dry, for at that time the 
milk veins themselves are not in evidence. 



SCALE OF POINTS FOR D.MRY C.VTTLF- 






GENERAL APPEARANCE: 

Form, inclined to be wedge shaped 6 

Quality, hair fine, soft; skin, mellow, loose, medium 
thickness; secretion yellow; bone clean, fine 6 

Temperament, nervous, indicated by lean appearance 

when in milk 6 

HEAD AND NECK: 

Muzzle, clean cut ; mouth large ; nostrils large 

Eyes, large, bright, full, mild 

Face, lean, long, quiet e.xpression 

Forehead, broad 

Ears, medium size, yellow inside, fine texture 

Horns, fine texture, waxy 

Neck, fine, medium lepgth, throat clean, light dewlap . . . 

FORE QUARTERS: 

Withers, lean, thin i 

Shoulders, light, oblique 2 

Legs, straight, short ; shank fine 2 

BODY: 

Chest, deep, low, girth large with full fore flank 10 

Barrel, ribs broad, long, wide apart ; large stomach 10 

Back, lean, straight, open jointed 2 

Loin, broad 2 

Navel, large 2 

HIND QUARTERS: 

Hips, far apart, level ■ ■ ■ 2 

Rump, long, wide 2 

Pin Bones or Thurls, high, wide apart i 

Tail, long, slim ; fine hair in switch i 

Thighs, thin, long 4 

Escutcheon, spreading over thighs, extending high and 

wide ; large thigh ovals 2 

Udder, long, attached high and full behind, extending far 
in front and full, flexible ; quarters even and free from 

fleshiness . . ■ r 20 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR DAIRY CATTLE — COW. ^ o 

Ci>nliiiucd. "CrV, 

P-. 

Teats, large, evenly placed 5 

Mammary Veins, large, long, tortuous, l)ranched with 

double extension ; large and numerous rUilk wells 5 

Legs, straight ; shank fine 2 

Total 100 

IV. JUDGING DAIRY BULLS 

146. Judging Dairy Bulls. In judging dair\- bulls many 
points may be noted that they have in common with dairj- 
cows, especially features of type, but it is a much more dif- 
ficult task to judge between those of this sex than it is to 
discriminate between developed cows. 

147. Purity of Breeding. It seems necessary to say that 
the first requirement in the dairy bull, as in the instance of 
all other stock sires, is purity of breedin.g. The sire should 
meet all the requirements demanded of a pure-bred animal 
for registration. In addition the dairy sire should have 
the characteristics which are called for bj^ the scale of 
points for the breed represented. 

148. Uniformity of Breeding. To secure the greatest 
prepotency in a sire, the breeding for some generations 
back must show a uniformitj' in the type and characteristics 
of the ancestry. When the animals mentioned in a pedi- 
gree lack uniformity, or have been dissimilar in type and 
characteristics, it is not probable that the pro.geny will show 
that uniformity which every breeder desires to see in the 
herd. 

149. Pedigree Based on Performance. The most valu- 
able characteristic relating to the pedigree of a dairy bull 
is the number and the merit of the records that have been 
made b}' the cows that are named in it. This feature is not 
usually considered in the show ring, though it should be, 
as it has a marked influence on the worth of a dairy sire. 
The most important feature of the pedigree of a dairy sire is 
the degree to which his dam was a good dairy cow, and in a 
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lessening degree the records of those that preceded her. 
Next in importance to this is the number and the merit of 
the performances of the cows that are mentioned in the 
sires' line. Not only sIkjuM the dams in the pedigrees 
have good records as performers, but the males should also 
be getters of performers. A bull that has l.ireeding of high 
order based on performance, is as certain as things can be 
to sire superior stock, provided he is satisfaclor)' as an in- 
dividual. 

150. Qualities Associated with Individuality. Impressive . 
power or prepotency and constitution are indicated to a cer- > 
tain extent by the individual. The first mentioned may be 
estimated with some certaint}^ by the masculine appearance 
of the bull in the head, horn, and crest; while the consti- 
tution is reflected by the depth of chest, the size of the na- 
vel and the general appearance of the hair, hide, and eye, 
as these are closely associated with thrift and vigor. The 
type in other respects should be that outlined for the dairy 
cow. A very common defect in the form of the dairy bull 
is roundness of the hips and undue fullness of the thighs, 
traceable to heaviness of flesh in these regions. 

The hip bones and the hocks should be prominent and 
between these points there should be a marked falling awaj' 
due to the absence of any tendenc}' towards fatness in this 
region. The undeveloped teats should be large and well 
placed and the navel should be prominent. The skin, 
especially where it gathers in loose folds between the thighs 
and at other points, should be soft, pliable and rich in color. 
All points should show much more openness and relaxation 
than is customary in beef animals, for this characteristic 
appears to be prevalent among deep milking types. 

151. Judging Calves. In the selection of the best calves 
the merit of the dam as a dairy cow is a valuable guide but 
it is not a point that is usually employed in show yard 
judging. In reference to the form of heifer calves the type 
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of the t^'pical dairy cow in miniature is the most desirable. 
The long face, the thin neck, light shoulder, sharp withers, 
deep chest, large capacious bod}', wide, long and thin rump, 
thin thighs, mellow hide of red color and soft hair should all 
be in evidence. The folds of skin in the udder regions should 
be loose and pliable. The teats should not be bunched 
together but wide apart and evenly placed. It is desirable 
to have the navel of such size that it may be easily noticed, 
and the form in every part should have the open and relaxed 
condition referred to in discussing developed cows. The 
bull calf differs in no marked degree from the heifer calf 
until it approaches the age of one j-ear when the sex char- 
acteristics have developed to a noticeable extent. 

V. OFFICIAL STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE FOR CATTLE. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. ^ 

c 

SCALE OF POINTS ADOPTED BY .AMERICAN g 

ABERDEEN ANGUS ASSOCIATION — BULL. [J 

Color — Black. White is objectionable, except on the underline 
behind the navel, and there only ;o a moderate e.xtent ; a 
white cod is most undesirable 3 

Head — Forehead broad; face slightly prominent, and tapering 
toward the nose ; muzzle fine ; nostrils wide and open ; dis- 
tance from eyes to nostrils of moderate length ; eyes mild, 
full and expressive, indicative of good disposition ; ears of 
good medium size ; well set and well covered with hair ; 
poll well defined, and without any appearance of horns or 
scurs ; jaws clean 10 

Throat — Clean, without any development of loose flesh under- 
neath 3 

Neck — Of medium length, muscular, with moderate crest 
(which increases with age), spreading out to meet the 
shoulders, with luH neck vein 3 

Shoulders — Moderately oblique, wl-U covered on the blades 
and top ; with vertebra or backbone slightly above the scapula 
or shoulder blades, which should be moderately broad 6 

Chest-- Wide and deep , also round and full just back of elbows 10 

Brisket — Deep and moderately projecting from between the 

legs, and proportionately covered with flesh and fat 4 

Ribs — Well sprung from the backbone, arched and deep, neatly 
joined to the crops and loins 8 

Back — Inroad and straight from crops to hooks ; loins strong ; 
hook bones moderate in width, not prominent and well 
covered ; rumps long, full, level and rounded neatly into 
hind quarters , 10 
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ABERDEEN ANGI'S CATTLE. ^ 

lUill — Coili^iiied. ^ 

u 
Hind Quarters — Deep and full ; thighs thick antl muscular, and 
in proportion to hind quarters ; twist tilled out well in its 
"seam " so as to form an even wide plane between thighs . . 8 
Tail — Fine, coming neatly out of the body on a line with the 

back and hanging at right angles to it 3 

Underline — Straight, as nearly as possible : Hank, deep and full 4 
Legs — Short, straight and squarely placed, hind legs slightly 
inclined forward below the hocks ; forearm muscular ; bones 

fine and clean 4 

Flesh — Even and without patchiness 4 

Skin — Of moderate thickness and mellow touch, aViundantly 
covered with thick soft hair, (Much of the thriftiness, feeding 
properties, and value of the animal, depend upon this qual- 
ity which is of great weight in the grazier's and butcher's 
judgment, A good "touch" will compensate for some 
deficiencies of foruL Nothing can compensate for a skin 
hard and stiff. In raising the skin from the body it should 
have a substantial, soft, flexible feeling, and when beneath 
the outspread hand it should move easily as though resting 
on a soft cellular substance, which however becomes tirmer 
as the animal ripens. A thin papery skin is objectionable, 

especially in a cold climate) lu 

General Appearance — Elegant, well-bred and masculine. The 

walk square, the step quick, and the head up 10 

Total K.o 

When bulls are exhibited with their progeny in a separate class, 
add 25 counts for progeny 



SC.ALIi OF POINTS AD01>TED BV .\MERICAN g 

ABERDEEN ANllUS ASSOCIATION — CriW, (J 

Color — Black. White is objectionable, except on the underline 

behind the navel and there only to a moderate extent 2 

Head — Forehead moderately broad and slightly indented; taper- 
ing toward the nose ; muzzle fine ; nostrils wide and open ; 
distance from eyes to nostrils of moderate length ; eyes full, 
bright and expressive, indicative of good disposition ; ears 
large, slightly rising upward, and well furnished with hair ; 
poll well defined, and without any appearance of horns or 
scurs ; jaws clean 10 

Throat — Clean, without any development of loose flesh under- 
neath . 3 

Neck — Of medium length, spreading out to meet the shoulders, 

with full neck vein 3 

Shoulders — Moderately oblique, well covered on the blades and 
top , with vertebra or backbone slightly above the scapula or 
shoulder blades, which should be moderately broad 6 

Chest — Wide and deep ; round and full just back of elbows. . . 10 

Brisket — Deep and moderately projecting from between the 

legs, and proportionately covered with flesh and fat 4 
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tn 
ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. -^ 

Cow — Continued. 3 

o 
U 

Ribs — Well sprung from the backbone, arched and deep, neatly 

joined to the crops and loins 8 

Back — Broad and straight from crops to hooks ; loins strong ; 
hook bones moderate in width, not prominent, and well cov- 
ered ; rumps long, full, level and rounded neatly into hind 
quarters lo 

Hind Quarters — Deep and full ; thighs thick and mi;scular, and 
in proportion to hind quarters; twist filled out well in its 
" seam " so as to form an even wide plain between thighs. . . 8 

Tail — Fine, coming neatly out of the body on a line with the 

back, and hanging at right angles to it 3 

Udder — Not fleshy, coming well forward in line with the body 
and well up behind ; teats squarely placed, well apart and of 
good size 8 

Underline — Straight, as nearly as possible, flank deep and full . 4 

Legs — Short, straight and squarely placed ; hind legs slightly 
inclined forward belowthe hocks; fore arm muscular; bones 
fine and clean 3 

Flesh — Even and without patchiness 3 

Skin — Of moderate thickness and mellow touch, abundantly 
covered with thick, soft hair. (Much of the thriftiness, feed- 
ing properties and value of the animal depend upon this 
quality, which is of great weight in the grazier's and butch- 
er's judgment. A good "touch" will compensate for some 
deficiencies of form. Nothing can compensate for a skin 
hard and stifle. In raising the skin from the body it should 
have a substantial, soft, flexible feeling, and when beneath 
the outspread hand it should move easily, as though resting 
on a soft, cellular substance, which, however, becomes 
firmer as the animal ripens. A thin, papery skin is objec- 
tionable, especially in a cold climate.) 10 

General Appearance — Elegant, well bred and feminine. The 

walk square, the step quick, and the head up 5 

Total 100 

In judging heifers omit No. 12, and add 3 counts to "Flesh." and 
5 counts to No. 17, in the order named above. 



DEVON CATTLE. 



STANDARD OF E.XCELLENCE I'OR DEVON lU'LL — ADOTTED HY DEVON 
CATTLE BREEDERS SOCIETY, ENGLAND, 1S96. 

Registered pedigree. 

Head masculine, forehead broad, tapering towards the nose, which 
should be flesh-colored; nostrils high and open, muzzle broad; eyes 
full and placid; ears medium size and thickness, fringed with hair; 
horns growing at right angles from the head or slightly elevated 
stout and waxy at the base, tipped with a darker shade. 

Cheek full and broad at the root of the tongue. Throat clean. 
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Neck of medium length and muscular, growing from the head to 
the shoulders and spreading out to meet them. 

Withers fine, shoulders flat, sloping and well covered. 

Chest deep, broad and somewhat circular in character. 

Ribs well sprung from the backbone, nicely arched, deep and fully 
developed. 

Back straight and level from the withers to the setting on of tail, 
loins broad and full, hips of medium width and on a level with the 
back. 

Rumps moderately long, thick and square. 

Hind quarters deep, thick and square. 

Tail, thick at the root, and tapering with a brush of strong hair, 
reaching to the hocks and hanging at right angles with the back. 

The underline as nearly as possible parallel with the top. 

Arms and thighs muscular. 

Legs straight and squarely placed when viewed from behind, not 
to cross or sweep when walking. 

Skin moderately thick and mellow, covered with an abundant coat 
of rich mossy hair of a red color; a little white in front of the purse 
is admissible; but it should not extend beyond the navel forward, on 
the outside of the flanks, or any other; part of the limbs or body. 



STANDARD OI' EXCELLEN'CE I'OR DEVON COW — ADOPTKD BY DEVON 
CATTLE BREEDERS SOCIETY, ENGLAND, 1S96. 

Registered pedigree. 

Head, moderately long, with a broad indented forehead, tapering 
considerably towards the nostrils; the nose of a creamy white, the 
nostrils high and open, the jaws clean, the eye bright, lively and 
prominent; throat clean, ears thin, the expression being gentle and 
intelligent; horns matching, long, spreading and gracefully tnrned up 
of a waxy color tipped with a darker shade. 

Neck of medium length, growing from the head to the shoulders, 
and spreading out to meet them. 

Withers fine, shoulders flat, sloping and well covered. 

Ribs well sprung from the backbone, nicely arched, deep and 
fully developed. 

Back straight and level from the withers to the setting on of the 
tail, loins broad and full, hips of medium width and on a level with 
the back. 

Rumps moderately long and level. 

Hind quarters, deep, thick and square. 

Udder not fleshy, coming well forward in line with the belly and 
well up behind; teats moderately large and squarely placed. 

Tail thick at the root and tapering, with a brush of strong hair 
reaching the hocks and hanging at right angles with the back. 

The underline as nearly as possible parallel with the top. 

Legs straight, squarely placed, when viewed from behind, not to 
cross or sweep when walking. 

Skin moderately thick and mellow, covered with an abundant coat 
of rich mossy hairof a red color; white about the udder is admissible, 
but it should not extend beyond the navel forward, on the outside of 
flanks or any other part of the limbs or body. 
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NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK RED POLLED CATTLE. 



STANDARD DESCRIPTION — ADOPTED 1873, ^T NORWICH, ENGLAND BV 

A REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE OF BREEDERS FROM 

EACH COUNTY, PUBLISHED IN AMERICAN RED 

POLLED HERD BOOK, VOLUME I, 189I. 

ESSENTIALS. 

Color — Red; the tip of the tail and udder may be white. The exten- 
sion of the white of the udder a few inches along the side of the flank 
or a small white spot or mark on the under part of the belly by the 
milk veins, shall not be held to disqualify an animal whose sire and 
dam form part of an established herd, or answer all other essentials 
of this standard description. 

Form — There should be no horns, slugs or abortive horns. 

POINTS OF A SUPERIOR ANIMAL. 

Color — A deep red, with udder of the same color, but the tip of the 
tail may be white. Nose, not dark or cloudy. 

Form — A neat head and throat. 

A full eye. 

A tuft or crest of hair should hang over the forehead. The 
frontal bones should begin to contract a little tvbove the eyes and 
should terminate in a comparatively narrow prominence at the summit 
of the head. 

In all other particulars the commonly accepted p lints of a superior 
animal to be taken as applying to the NorfoUc an.l Suffolk red polled 
cattle. 
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HOLSTEIN.FRESIAN CATTLE. ^ 

a 

SCALE OF POINTS PUBLISHED IN ADVANCED P 

REGISTRY, VOL. II, I8S9 — BULL. (3 

Head — Showing full vigor, elegant in contour 2 

Foreheai;3 — Broad between the eves, dishing 2 

Face — Contour graceful, especially under the eyes, medium in 

lengfth, broad muzzle 2 

Ear — Of medmm size, fine, covered with soft hair i 

Eyes — Moderately large, full and bright 2 

Horns — Medium in size, fine in texture, short, oval, inclining 

forward 2 

Neck — Neatly joined to head and shoulders, nearly free from. 

dewlap, good length, proud in bearing 5 

Shoulders — Of medium height, well rounded and even over top 4 

Chest — Low, deep and full s 

Crops — Full and level with shoulders 4 

Chine — Straight, broadly developed and open 3 

Barrel — Well rounded and large abdomen 6 

Loins and Hip — Broad, full, long and level 5 

Rump — High, long, broad and level 5 

Thurl ^ High, with great width 4 

Quarters — Long, straight behind and full at sides 5 

Flanks — Deep and full 2 

Legs — Short, clean, tapering, with strong arm, with position 
firm, wide apart ; feet of medium size, round, solid and 

deep 6 

Tail — Reaching to hock or below, large at setting, tapering to a 

full switch 2 

Hair and Handling — Fine, soft and mellow, skin of moderate 

thickness, secretions oily and of rich brown or yellow color. 10 
Mammary Veins — Long, large, branched, with extensions enter- 
ing large orifices 10 

Rudimentary Teats — Not less than four, large, well spread , . . 2 

Escutcheon — Large and fine development 8 

Total 1 00 

A bull that has from three to five of his progeny in Advanced 
Register shall be credited with five points, in excess of what he may 
scale in structure. 

A bull that has five or more of his pro.geny in Advanced Register 
shall be credited with ten points, in excess of what he may scale in 
structure. 

No bull shall be received to Advanced Registry who does not 
scale 80 points. 

No bull shall be received to Advanced Registry that in the judg- 
ment of the inspectors will not reach a minimum weight of i,Soo in 
good flesh at full age. 
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SCALE OF POJNTS PUBLISHED IN ADVANCED 
REGISTRY, VOL. II, 1S89 — COW. 



O 

U 



Head — Decidedly feminine in appearance, comparatively long 

from eyes to base of horns, fine in contour 2 

Forehead — Broad between the eyes, dishing 2 

Face — Contour fine, especially under the eyes, showing facial 

veins, length medium, broad muzzle 2 

Ears — Ot medium size, fine, covered with soft hair i 

Eyes — Moderately full, large and mild , 2 

Horns — -Set moderately narrow at base, fine, oval, well bent, 

inclining forward 2 

Neck — Fine, nearly free from dewlap, neatly joined to head and 
shoulders, topline slightly curving, of good length, moder- 
ately thin, elegant in bearing 4 

Shoulders — Fine and even over top, lower than hips and moder- 
ately thick, deep and broad , 3 

Chest — Low, deep and broad 6 

Crops — Full and level with shoulders 2 

Chine — Straight, broadly developed and open 3 

Barrel — Well rounded with large abdomen 5 

Loin and Hip — Broad, full, long and level 5 

Rump — High, broad and level, with roomy pelvis 4 

Thurl — High, vi^ith great width 4 

Quarters — Long, straight behind, roomy in the twist, wide and 

full at sides 4 

Flanl<s — Fairly deep and full 2 

Legs — Short, clean, tapering, with strong arm, in position firm, 

wide apart; feet of medium size, round, solid and deep 5 

Tail — Reaching to hocks or below, large at setting, tapering 

finely to a full switch 2 

Hair and Handling — Fine, soft and mellow, skin of moderate 

thickness, secretions oily and of rich brown or yellow color. 10 
Mammary Veins — Large, long, crouked, branclnd with exten- 
sion entering large orifices 10 

Udder — Capacious, flexible, well Developed, both in front and 

rear ; teats well formed, wide apart and of convenient size. . 12 

Escutcheon 8 

Total , 100 

A cow that has made milk or butter record in exress of the mini- 
mum requirement applicable to her case (see Rule 6) shall be cred- 
ited one point for each and every eight ptr cent that such record 
exceeds such requirement. 

No cow shall be receivec" to Advanced Registrv that does not 
scale 75 points (credits from "lilk records being allowed as provided 
above). 

No cow shall be receivei"* to Advanced Registry that in the judg- 
ment of the inspector will •• it reach a minimum weight of 1,000 lbs., 
at full age, in ordinary flesh milking form. 
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JERSEY CATTLE. 



o 



SCALE OF POINTS ADOPTED BV THE AlIERICAN JERSEY 

CATTLE CLUB, MAY 6, 18S5. VOL. 45, 1896 — COW. (j 

Head — Small and lean; face dished, broad between the eyes 

and narrow between the horns 2 

Eyes — Full and placid ; horns small, crumpled and amber-col- 
ored ! 

Neck — T hin, rather long, with clean throat and not heavy at the 

shoulders 8 

Back — Level t o the setting on of tail i 

Loin — Broad ac ross the loin 6 

Barrel — Long, hooped, broad and deep at the flank 10 

Hips — Wide apart ; rump long 10 

Legs — Short 2 

Tail ^ Fine, reaching the hocks, with good switch i 

Color and mellowness of hide ; inside of ears yellow 5 

Fore Udder — Full in form and not fleshy 13 

Hind Udder^FuUin form and well up behind 11 

Teats — Rather large, wide apart and squarelv placed 10 

Milk Veins— Prominent 5 

Disposition — Quiet 5 

General Appearance and apparent constitution 10 

Total 100 

In judging heifers, omit Nos. 11,13 a""^ i4- 

FOR PULLS. 

The same scale of points shall be used in judging bulls, omitting 
Nos. II, 12 and 14, in the order named above, and making due allow- 
ance for masculinity ; but when bulls are e.xhibited with their 
progeny in a separate class, add 30 counts for progeny. 
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GUERNSEY CATTLE. 



SCALE OF 
GUEKNSE 



O 
CJ 



Dairy Tempera- 
ment. Consli- 
tution ^S 



Milking Marks 
denoting quan- 
tity of flow. ... I 



Udder Forma- 
tion 26 



Indicating Color 
of Milk 15 

Milking Marks 
denoting qual- 
ity of flow 6 



.Symmetry a n d 
Size ,5 



POINTS ADOPTED BV THE AMERICAN 
Y CATTLE CLUB, UEC. I3, 1S99 COW. 

Clean cut, lean face ; strong, sinewy jaw; 
wide muzzle with wide open nostrils; full, 
bright eye with quiet and gentle expres- 
sion ; forehead long and broad 5 

Long, thin neck with strong juncture to 
head; clean throat. Backbone rising well 
between shoulder blades ; large, rugged 
spinal processes, indicating good develop- 
ment of the spinal cord 5 

Pelvis arching and wide ; rump long ; wide, 
strong structure of spine at setting on of 
tail. Long, thin tail with good switch ; 
Thin, in-curving thighs 5 

Ribs amply and fully sprung and wide apart, 
giving an open, relaxed conformation; thin, 
arching flank 5 

Abdomen large and deep, with strong mus- 
cular and navel development, indicative of 
capacity and vitality 15 

Hide firm yet loose, with an oily feeling and 
texture but not thick 3 

Escutcheon wide on thighs, high and broad 
with thigh ovals 2 

Milk veins crooked, branching and promi- 
nent, with large or deep wells S 

Udder full in front 8 

Udder full and well 



up behind 8 

Udder of large size and capacity 4 

Teats wide apart, squarely placed and of 

good and even size 6 

Skin deep yellow in ear, on end of bone of 
tail, at base of horns, on udder, teats and 
body generally. Hoof amber colored. .. . 15 

Udder showing plenty of substance but not 
too meaty 6 

Color of hair a shade of fawn with white 
markings. Cream colored nose. Horns 
amber colored, small, curved and not 
coarse. Hoofs amber colored 3 

■^ize for the breed : Mature cows four years 
old or o\ er, about 1,050 lbs 2 



Total 100 
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SCALE OF POINTS ADOPTED liY THE AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY CATTLE CLl'B, DEC. I3, iSgC) — RULE. 



Temperament. 
Constitution . . 



Dairy Prepo- 
tency 15 

Rudimentar- 
ies and Millc 
Veins lo 

Indicating Color 
of IVIilk in Off- 
spring 15 



Symmetry ana 
Size 22 



Clean cut, lean face; strong, sinewy jav--; 
wide muzzle with wide open nostrils; full, 
bright eye with quiet and gentle expres- 
sion ; forehead long and broad 5 

Long masculine neck with strong juncture 
to head ; clean throat. Backbone rising 
well between shoulder blades ; large, rug- 
ged spinal processes, indicating good 
development of the spinal cord 5 

Pelvis arching and wide ; rump long ; wide, 
strong structure of spine at setting on of 
tail. Long, thin tail with good switch. 
Thin, in-curving thighs 5 

Ribs amply and fully sprung and wide apart, 
giving an open, relaxed conformation ; 
thin, arching flank 5 

Abdomen large and deep, with strong muscle 
and navtl development, indicative of 
capacity and vitality 15 

Hide firm yet loose, with an oily feeling and 
texture but not thick 3 

As shown by having a great deal of vigor, 
style, alertness and resolute appearance. . 15 

Rudimentaries of good size, squarely and 
broadly placed in front of and free from 
scrotum. Milk veins prominent 10 

Skin deep yellow in ear, on end of bone of 
tail, at base of horns and Ijody generally, 
hoofs amber colored 15 

Color of hair a shade of fawn with white 
markings. Cream colored nose. Horns 
amber colored, curving and not coarse. . . S 

Size far tlie breed : Mature bulls four years 
old or over, about 1,500 lbs 4 

General appearance as indicative of the 
power to beget animals of strong dairy 
qualities 10 



TotaL 



EXPLANATORY NOTES I;Y COMMITTEE. 

We recognize the Guernsey should be ■ — 

First. A dairy animal with a distinctive dairy temperament and 
conformation, having c. strong, nervy structure with a corresponding 
flow of nervous energy, and every indication of capacity and vitality 

Second. In color of hair, a shade of fawn, with white on limbs 
and under part of body are considered the prevailing markings, and 
some degree of uniformity is desirable. 
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Third. One of the important distinguishing features of the breed 
is the presence of a yellow color in the pigment of the skin, which is 
indicative of rich golden color in the milk. This is very pronounced 
in the Guernsey and held by her to the greatest extent under all con- 
ditions of stabling and feed. The intensity of this trait is more 
marked in some animals and families than in others, but it should be 
kept at the highest standard. It is fast being recognized that this 
color is accompanied by a superior flavor in the milk and thus in the 
butter. 

DAIRY TEMPERAMENT. 

By " dairy temperament " is meant a strong overruling predispo- 
sition or tendency to turn the consumption of food towards the pro- 
duction of milk with a high content of solids, especially butter fat, as 
against the constitutional tendency so often seen to turn food into 
flesh. Even in the strongest dairy breeds there are more or less fre- 
quent out-crops in male and female of the flesh-making temperament. 
To breed from such animals, while we are striving to establish a pre- 
potent dairy temperament or tendency is not wise. All cattle bred 
specifically for dairy purposes should possess a clear and decided 
dairy temperament, for it is that quality of character we desire most 
to establish, enlarge and perpetuate in the Guernsey cow. 

This is especially indicated by the shape of the head, showing 
brain capacity, wide muzzle, open nostril, full bright eyes, feminine 
neck and a construction of the backbone indicating a strong flow of 
nerve power and support from the brain to all of the maternal organs. 

CONSTITUTION. 

In breeding our domestic animals, especially for long service like 
the dairy cow, it is very important that they should have abundant 
vital power which we call "constitution." But constitution must be 
judged and measured by the peculiar function the animal is bred to 
fulfill. With the race horse the function is speed ; with the steer, the 
laying on of flesh ; with the dairy cow, the production of milk solids. 
In all these various functions the animal that is to represent any one 
of them must show not only large capacity in the line of that func- 
tion but also the ability to endure long and well the strain of such 
function and keep in good health. Constitution is best indicated by 
a full development at the navel and strong abdominal walls, showing 
that the animal when in a prenatal state was abundantly nourished by 
the mother through a well developed umbilical cord. 

PREPOTENCY. 

In the scale for bulls, for the first time, we believe, in the history 
of dairy breeds, this point is introduced. The reason we have 
included it is that "prepotency" is the chief consideration in the 
selection of all male breeding animals. The pedigree and conforma- 
tion is often all that can be desired, but because the bull is lacking in 
prepotent breeding power he is an expensive failure. This quality is, 
in a sense, difficult to perceive or describe, but we know certain ani- 
mals have it in high degree and others fail of it completely. It is 
fairly well indicated by vigor of appearance, strong, resolute bearing 
and abundant nervous energy. We would distinguish this from an 
ugly disposition. A bull is ugly by the way he is handled rather than 
by his breeding. What we want is strong, impressive blood. A dull, 
sluggish spirit and action, we consider it indicative of a lack of true 
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('airy prepotency, but we would prefer to breed to a rather sluggish 
appearing bull with first-class rudimentaries than to a stylish one 
with badly placed rudimentaries. 

RUDIMENTARY TEATS. 

We consider that a well balanced and well shaped udder in the 
cow is largely due to the way the rudimentary teats are placed on the 
sire. If they are crowded close together the result is likely to be 
narrow, pointed udders. If they are placed well apart, of good size, 
and well forward of the scrotum, the effect, we think, will be to 
influence largely the production uf well shaped udders in the result- 
ing heifers ami counteract the tendency to ill shaped udders inher- 
itable from dams deficient in this respect. We believe the future 
excellence of the Guernsey cow will be greatly aided by close atten- 
tion on the part of her breeders to this point. 
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DUTCH BELTED CATTLE. 

m 

SCALE OF I'OINTS AD01-T1-:IJ V.\ JllE DI'TCH BELTED 5 

CATTLE ASSOCIATION — COW. (J 

Body — Color black, with a clearly defined continuous white 
belt. The belt to be of medium width, beginning behind the 

shoulder and extending nearly to the hips S 

Head — Comparatively long and somewhat dishing; broad be- 
tween the eyes. Poll prominent ; muzzle fine : dark tongue 6 
Eyes — Black, full and mild. Horns long compared with their 

diameter 4 

Neck — Fine and moderately thin and should harmonize in sym- 
metry with the head and shoulders 6 

Shoulders — Fine at the top, becoming deep and broad as they 

extend backward and downward, with a low chest 4 

Barrel — Large and deep with well developed abdomen; ribs 

well rounded and free from fat 10 

Hips — Broad, and chine level, with full loin 10 

Rump — High, long and broad 6 

Hind Quarters — Long and deep, rear line in-curving. Tail 

long, slim, tapering to a full switch 8 

Legs — Short, clean, standing well a])art 3 

Udder — Large, w<jll developed front and rear. Teats of con- 
venient size and wide apart; mammary veins large, long and 

crooked, entering large orifices 20 

Escutcheon 2 

Hair — Fine and soft ; skin of moderate thickness, of a rich dark 

or yellow color 3 

Quiet Disposition and free from excessive fat 4 

General Condition and apparent constitution 6 

Total luo 

FOR DULLS. 

The scale of points for males shall be the same as those given for 
females, exceptthat "Udder" shall he omitted and the bull credited 10 
points for size and wide spread placing of ludimentary teats, 5 points 
.idditional for development of shoulder, and 5 additional points for 
])er(ection of belt. 
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AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 



SCAL1-; MF POINTS AUOI'TIJD 1!V THE AMERICAN AYRSHIRE o 

BKEF;DERS ASSOCIATION, FEIi. 21, I S89 — BULL. U 

The points desirable in the female are generally so in the male, 
but must, of course, be attended with that masculine character 
which is inseparable from a strong and vigorous constitution. 
Even a degree of coarseness is admissible ; but then it must 
be so e.xclusively of masculine description as never to be dis- 
covered in a female of his get. 

The Head of the bull should be shorter than that of the cow, but 
the frontal bone should be broad, the muzzle good size, 
throat nearly free from hanging folds, eyes full. The horns 
should have an upward turn, with sufficient size at the base 

to indicate strength of constitution . i-^ 

Neck — Of medium length, somewhat arched, and large m those 

muscles which indicate power and strength lo 

Fore Quarters — Shoulders close to the body, without any hollow 
space behind; chest broad, brisket deep and well developed, 

liut not too large 7 

Back — Short and straight; spine sufficiently well defined, but 
not in the same degree as in the cow ; ribs well sprung and 

body deep in the Hanks lo 

Hind Quarters — Long, broad and straight ; hip bones wide 
apart ; pelvis long, broad and straight ; tail set on a level 

with tiie back ; thighs deep and broad lo 

Scrotum — Large, with well developed teats in front 7 

Legs — Short in proportion to size, joints firm. Hind legs well 

apart, and not to cross in walking 5 

Skin — Yellow, soft, elastic and of medium thickness 10 

Color — Red of any shade, brown or white, or a mixture of 

these — each color being distinctly defined 3 

Average Live Weight at maturity, about 1.500 10 

General Appearance, including style and movement 15 

Escutcheon, large and fine development 3 

Total 100 
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SCALE OF POINTS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN AYRSHIRE "g 

BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, FEB. 21, 1S89 — COW. 3 

C 

u 

The following scale of points for the Ayrshire cow were 
adopted — being similar to the scale adopted in Scotland in 
1S84 — and changed in a few points to render them applicable 
to this country : 

Head — Short; forehead wide; nose, fine between the muzzle 
and the eyes ; muzzle, large ; eyes, full and lively ; horns, 

wide set on, inclining upwards lo 

Neck — Moderately long and straight from the head to the top of 
the shoulder, free from loose skin on the under side, fine at 
its junction with the head, and enlarging symmetrically 

towards the shoulder 5 

Fore Quarters — Shoulders sloping; withers fine; chest suffi- 
ciently broad and deep to insure constitution ; brisket and 
whole fore quarters light, the cow gradually increasing in 

d°pth and width backwards 5 

Back — Short and straight ; spine well defined, especially at the 

s'loulders ; short ribs, arched ; the body deep at the flanks. . 10 
Hind Quarters — Long, broad and straight, hook bones wide 
apart and not overlaid with fat; thighs, deep and broad; tail, 

long, slender, and set on level with the back 8 

Udder — Capacious and not fleshy, hind part broad and firmly 
attached to the body, the sole nearly level and extending 
well forward ; milk veins about udder and abdomen well 
developed ; the teats from 2% to 3 inches in length, equal in 
thickness — the thickness being in proportion to the length — 
hanging perpendicularly, their distance apart at ttie sides 
should be equal to one-third of the length of the vessel, and 

across to about one-half of the breadth 30 

Legs — Short in proportion to size, the bones fine, the joints firm. 3 
Skin — Yellow, soft and elastic, and covered with soft, close, 

woolly hair 5 

Color — Red of any shade, brown or white, or a mixture of 

these — each color being distinctly defined 3 

Average Live Weight in full milk, about 1,000 pounds S 

General Appearance, including style and movement 10 

Escutcheon — Large and fine development 3 

Total 100 
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Ayrshire cow, Nellie Osborne, winner of Swofpstakcs Gold Meihtl for 
breed at World's C'olumbiaii Exposition. ( 'liic;i;j:o, isiW. Owned by D. Drun-, 
mond. Petite ('ote, Quebec. 

DESCRIPTION" OF ATRSIIIRE CATTLE 
'f'HIS BREED of Scotch dairy cat tie orij:?inated under the ru;,^'j;ed conditions of Ayr- 
shire and in their t.ype and general characteristics they exemplify the form and 
quality which would be called for in a dairy animal required to make the most eco- 
nomical use of their food and do the best under conditions too severe for finer and 
more delicate cattle. The head is slim.ratlier long in the face and surmounted 
"witti a horn not wholly devoid of strength, tlie neck somewhat short is clean cut 
though not delicate, the shoulder is sharp and the chest full and deep, the body is 
straight in its top lines, slightly more compact than usually found in the dairy type 
but has the volume which invariably results in large capacity for consumption and 
production. The hind quarter is moderately wide and covered with flesh while 
tlie thigh is thin and the udder long and excellent in its proportion. The size and 
the placing of the teats is a feature which calls for careful attention in ranking 
representatives of this breed. See official scale of points, pages 103 and '0^. 







I{(jl.sti^iu-]''riesiau fow Colantha itli. iti liur fuur yt^a?' old lliicI six year 
old fu. ra. The lower ill ustratiuu is :l photo of her as a four year old. Com- 
paro this with the upper, which is a plioto of her as a six yeai' old. and the 
changes that take place in a dairy cow as slie ajjproaciies maturity naay he 
seen. Thiscow is owned by Messrs. <!;illett & Son. of Kosendale. Wis., and 
heri'ecords ai'e as follows: 

AGE. Milk, 1 day. Butter, 1 w'k. Milk, ly'r. Butter I'at. 1 y'l'. 

2 years ri3.3 tis. 14.1 fts. l:;.4ii:i.4 His. 

a years li4,S Jis. 1K.7 t.s. 1 l,U."il.ri t-s. r.'rr.Tlt'S. 

4 years 70.3 B'S. 21.1 Hxs. T:i,«:2.2 J's. ri:j2.'.i IDs, 

5 years U.-l,s| .s ll.s. 

li years 77.3 Ls. 24..') llis. 1-I.7.S3.7 H^s. .hK.'.i fts. 

This cow was also tirst in the official tests of I hi' IIolstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation in r.lDO, and also winnernf first prize in lesls for rconoinj' of pi-oduc- 
tion n^akin^^ I'.l.fi l(>s. fat in i.>ne week at a food cost i:)f li :>-."» cents per pound. 

DESCRIPTION OF IIO L STE [N- FKIE SIAN CATTLE 

'piIE OKIGfXAJj type cif this lireedhad more size of frame than that whiedi char- 
ac-terizes the rnoder'n representative. Tlie i.-onditions I'xistinjj have favored 
the production of a lar^e dairy animal wdlli extreme development for yielding 
milk. The^ type wliiidi is now common show's imii'e refinement but stall has the 
charactiTistics in the ma.iil which identilied llie llrsl importations. The color 
should be blade and white, with no mixture of tliisor t Lns.'e of brown. The head 
should be lengthy, getierally becan.se of ,'i, long face, the eye should be large and 
bright and that port Inn of tin' head bel ween I he horn and the eye should bo full. 
The neck should be slim and lengthy, the shoulder shaj'p and fitting well while the 
chest should lie di'i'p and the iioily have for its most Tinted feature a large develop- 
ment of the digest ivc orgajis. The loins should lie strong though bare of (lesh and 
the liind quarters straiglil and angular and the thighs thin. The frame should 
show a,s mucji reiiiH'iiien t ;i,s iiossiliie withont. any indication of delicacy. The gen- 
eral conformation shou id lie such as tn fa\'or large c'ltpttcity for the constl nipt ion of 
f od and the production of the. largest iiuantlty of iniliv. SeeofBeial scale of points- 
page '.!'>. 




PAJtADiSK H 117112, hr-fd l.y U. C Taylor, ( H'foidvi H.-, Ww. Ufr.ird, 1^ ll^s. 
■iouRCfS. Uwued by A. (J. Auturi. .T^-rbt-y vlUe, lUitKiis. Dropped net. IT. I-ICJ. 
Good type of a dairy C':>w, Tddei- ^'eI■y CMpacinuri and ^'ery hand- 
somely developed, teats la.r'j:e I'.utl ■\\fll plai.-'_-d, veins very priimineot. Not 
only does tlieeuw sl:n\v unusual merit as ti:> lorrji. hut tlie ^'air is esperially 
illustral i ve nf Hietypi- de^iralilc fnrdalry purposes. 




Guernsey tin 11 Ben.iamin, owned by Geo, C, EliU A: 9(5n, Jio.-^i-ndale, Wis., a 
noted prize winner in the show rinps, illustrating the maiu features of form 
required in a dairy bull. 
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Holstein herd owned by :Mcssi'S. W. B. Sintth & Sons, nt Colunibns, O. In 
tliig remarkable ijliotoftrapl] nt a larne lierd tliere cannut be fnund a single 
aaimal wlilrh dof< not Illustrate rtesiralile dairy type. 
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IMiotn lo- s,-lircilier. 

Photograph of \\\e head of ihr. Jei'st-y cow, IJuttkholti-. Tliis photo- 
t^raph shows in an urmsuii.) dr^-rre tlie crjtiforiiiatioD of liead and ner*k wliich 
is desiralile in a liiij;! 'y I 'red .TtTsey. 
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A pair of Holstein calves bred by the Iowa Agricultural College, illus- 
trating the type most desirable for calves iutended for dairy purposes. 
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A photograph of Slime Jersey calve.^, taken at the stnelc farm of IT. C. 
Taylnr. Orfordville, Wisconsin. The lieads illustrate the obaraoteristic 
features sou2:lit in dairv calves. 



JUDGING SHEEP. 



CHAPTER III. 
JUDGING SHEEP. 

152. Method of Examining Sheep. In examining 

sheep it is ad\-isalj]e to adiipt a definite course of pro- 
cedure S(j tliat nothing may l)e overlociked and eacli mo- 
tion made to disclose sometliing in regard to the merit or 
demerit of the sheep. In the show ring that contains as 
many as ten slieep in a class it is easv to see that the judge 
must work quickly as well as accurately. And there is 
nothing that will contribute to both of these like examin- 
ing each part of the sheep in regular order. The best 
course to follow is j^erhaps to Jiegin at the head, pressing 
down the lo\\-er lip with the finger and thumb so that the 
teeth may he seen and the age estimated. Then with the 
hands under the jaw look carefully over the head, seeing 
that the eyes are all right, the head a good shape and no 
appearance of horns in those breeds that are hornless, 
A\-hile in those that possess these, note that they spring 
clear from the head. Then pass to the neck, feeling with 
the hands the fullness of it, and in addition observing the 
length and the way it swells to meet the shoulder at the 
shoulder vein. Pass down to the brisket, putting one 
hand on the floor of the chest and the other at the top of 
the shoulder and in this way form an idea as to the depth 
of the sheep through these parts. Ne.xt note the shoulder, 
observing how it is covered with flesh along the side and 
top and also taking the girth of the spring of the ribs 
with the sheep. From the top of the shoulder, using one 
hand, follow the line of the back to the end of the body. 
By carefully handling these parts the fleshiness of the 
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sheep or the way the riljs are covered and the straightness 
(of the back are determined and at the same time the 
spring of the ribs is made apparent. The width of the 
loin should tlien 1je taken and also its covering and thick- 
ness. The width of the hips should next be observed, 
and turning to one side and using two hands the length 
from the hip to the end of the hind quarter should be 
made apparent between the two points. Then the width 
of the hind quarter and the manner in which it is carried 
back and the fullness sliould also be examined. Follow- 
ing the joint towards the leg the develo])ment of the 
thigh on the outside requires examination, and then with 
the hand the quarters should be firmly felt. 

153. Deception Due to Trimming. In this way 
the sheep has been thoroughly examined as to form, but 
it is to be remembered that the hands should be thor- 
oughly relied on to discover all defects of form, and un- 
less the sheep is carefully handled the examiner is \-erv 
likely to he deceived. The wool of all show sheep and 
fat stock of the medium wool classes, is lalwavs 
trimmefl, and the trimmer possessing skill can give any 
desired form to sheep, providing the wool is long enough 
and the sheep approaches somewhat towards the form 
which is being imitated. 

154. Estimating Age by the Teeth. The order 
of appearance of the nippers or incisors in sheep is a 
fairly reliable method of telling their age. The sheep 
has eight permanent incisors, and these appear in regular 
order in sup]>lanting the milk teeth. The milk teeth can 
always be told from the permanent incisors by the fact 
that they are narrower. The ])ermanent incisors are 
broad and wide and widened considerably towards the 
top. The first or central jDair of incisors appear when 
the sheejj is slightly o\'er one year old. The next pair. 



Illustrations of Proper Methods of Handling vSheep in Judging Them. 




Looking at tlic face and head and 
feeling tlie fulliiessiot tlie m-cli. 



With one hand nil tcji and t lie other 
lelow estimate th.- deptlj nf tlie chest. 




Notice tlie lieart girth hy the dii 
tance hetween the liands. 



Witli the hand perfectly fiat note the 
levelness of tlie hacl^, its iirnrness and 
covering. 



Illustrations of Proper Methods of Handling Sheep in Judging Them— Continued. 





TiikinjX 111'' widlli '.tf 1 
note the tliiokciC'Ss 



lie Inin: also "Witli one )iand at tbe hip joint and 

tilt- other ot tlie end of the body, the 
lengtli of the liind i|uarters Diay >te 
estimated. 





Noting llie deRree Ic. wliieli the 
width of l>o<ly is carrietl lo tlie end. 



Feeling: tlie development in the lef 
of mutton. 



Illustrations of Proper Methods of Handling Sheep in Judging Them— Continued. 




iM.'LniiLT anil placid i if opi.'iiio.^' Il'ji-re 
o S(_-c- t hu (iiiL'St i|Ua lity nf won). 



Maji MIT ami ].il:ii'i' I if iipiMiiii:,' fli-ece 

til .SIT 11 1 e piii.irrst ijiial ily nf wm.il. 




ill-. si I 
slH-rp 
to fre 
veiy r 
wlii.-li 



list la til 111 si 111 win:.' ilii- piii|K'r iiiriliiiil nf linlilin^' the lianil in rxamin- 
:rp. It will lir iiiilirivil fliat in iliis il llisl vat inn tlmsi' e-xarni ii ill;.; tlie 
hiilil tlir ijir-'frs 1 ii:.;el lii't in a slii|)iii^- iiiauner. in tliis way it is pnssilile 
tlui fijiaii of tlir shorp Kitlioiil. 1 1 i st 1 1 itji 11 K' of btcakini,' tin' llei'ia.-. The 
oninion mrt I mil of stii'lan.J: llie lingers into tin.' Ilei.'i;e maki.'S holes in it 
u'l-eatly annoy tin' sllr|ihi'rcl. 
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that is, one on each side of the central pair, appear the fol- 
lowing year, and that is when the sheep is two years old; 
the third pair appear Avhen the sheep is slightly over two 
years old, and the fourth pair when it is between four 
and five years old. This completes the number of incisors 
and a complete set always indicates that the sheep is be- 
tw.een four and five years old. High feeding or forcing 
hastens the age indications, so that the variations arc 
often unnoticea1:)]e, especially in show sheep or those im- 
ported from Great Britain. 

I. JUDGING SHEEP FOR MUTTON AND WOOL. 

In judging fat sheep it is necessary to consider the 
needs of the feeder of this class of stock, the demands of 
the butcher for lambs and mutton, the desires of the con- 
sumer and the requirements of the manufacturer of 
wool. These requisites must be merged together to ar- 
rive at a correct view of the whole. 

155. The Feeding Type That Gives the Best 
Gains. In considering the type of sheep which gives 
the best results in the feed lot, we have only to have in 
view the type that gives us the greatest vigor, insuring 
an active digestion and the most constitution, so that 
nothing mav upset the sheep in the rapid progress de- 
sired. In this connection it Avill be well to report the re- 
sults of an experiment made at the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station by the writer. Two lots of lambs were se- 
lected ; the one bred by the station showing in fleece and 
form a high degree of merit for grade sheep. These 
lambs wrere bred from high grade ewes and the rams 
had been selected at high prices for some years to make 
the best blend with the ewes. The lambs were very uni- 
form as to type and they showed what might be called an 
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unusual degree of merit for ordinary feeding lambs. To 
compare with these, some lambs native to northern Wis- 
consin showing the type common to that territory were 
put upon similar rations. The representatives of both 
these kinds of lambs, in addition to having the same kind 
of food, were kept under identically the same conditions, 
putting both lots of lambs in the fed lot at three cents a 
pound and taking them out at four cents at the end of 
the feeding period. The well bred lambs of good feed- 
ing type after paying for the feed that they ate, at current 
prices yielded a profit of $1.13 per head; while those 
representative of the poor type being indiscriminately 
bred only yielded a profit of $.60 per head. The lambs 
of the best type ate more food, but they made more than 
a corresponding gain, and the chief point should not be 
lost sight of, that the profit from each one of them was 
just twice as much as that from those being of inferior 
type. 

156. The Feeding Type Bringing Most at 
Maturity In the selection of feeding lambs the feeder 

has to keep in view the fact that there is most demand 
for the lamb that when fat weighs about 100 pounds. 
Such a lamb has the quickest sale at the highest price 
per pound. This type is one that is not too hea\-y boned 
and large framed, but such as recjuire only a medium 
amount of flesh to make the carcass smooth and i)lump at 
the weight indicated. It is the low set, thick type that 
possesses these qualities to the highest degree. To se- 
cure the greatest profit in feeding it is desirable to have 
the gain made as rapidly as possible. The younger the 
animal the cheaper the cost of gain, and it is that feature 
that makes early maturity such an important considera- 
tion in the different classes of stock. The market favors 




Till' t hf.'.' Ill I Ml OS ull 1 In- ji.uhl liiiliij slniH ashrrp ot .'l 
'ici'l fei^din,!,^ T.yi>r. Xotc n.'UTi -w ricss of f;n-c, .sli;:,l lownrs; 
or clicsl., witll lcno(.ll uf l.'i;- ill hoi h fro), I :uii| sicio \iow 
Wliilf thr llillil \io\V shows lliilllirss of lo^ of inuttOII 

Till- tlll-o,. Ijllol.osoll tlir lrf-„ Sllinv ,■,, - I f ,,ri ! i i),- fy |,i 

ill llM'.'L.II h :if f.'l.cc, llc|;l ll :i,n(l wiolll of ■lli^st. s|,rillo o 
ril), si| Ull I CMOS of lol'il 1 ]iro\1Lj Ik ml UIIil I'll llio^sof lr,L 
of liiutloii. Tlioslioep u^( d fol tiirsl' li 1 ll--i ."11110:1^ w'flf 

si_-li_'ct.o(i ti'OiQ till- lots I'xiicriiii-iifrd Willi :U II10 \Vi 
ronsiii si 111 io:i and 10 f it rod fo m ji:ira'_M'a ]d; f.ij 




FlioT<>f:j:r;L[)tis i.'c the ba.f.'ks nf two canNissi's ;u'e sliowu In (in.' aiJijri- i-ow; 
the one on tla- '.eft, a fine wool wether, shows hid; <.>f devL-lopnu'Tit in le;i of 
mutton, narcowiiL-ss and thinness of flesh oti hark. The < me on t In- r'ii:lit. a 
Shropsh'i-i- ^^T'.,rh-. shows mnrli ni("'T>_- devcldiJmrTil ;nnl crivurint^ in valuable 
parts. 1''t'( int A'irws nf tlif s;iiiii' i-;i I'cassi.'s itn- sliowti in tin.- UnvfiM-i-w. 'l^lie 
one o]i the Irft, ;l fin^.- wotil ^'c;!.;!.', sh. >\\a 1 1.14- lurk nf devclniiTm-nl. \\i parts 
desire-fi by the butelief, in ;-(irii iiaj'ison with 1 hr Sliriipshiix' ^^'ade lai the ]i,u;Iit. 




l-or.Ltion of cuts iu a niutton caieass ana their valuatiou iu the Chicago 
ruarket. 



Sunimarizlnp; an expei-lment wllb seven special mutton breeds, Prof. Our- 

tiss siv':'s the relative value of those relal-ive pa,rts as follows: Leg, 22.3 
pounds, at 10 rrnl.s, %2.:i'Z ; I. tin. 17. ."1 pounds, a.t '.) rcnt-s. $1.57; rib, 14.5 pounds, 
a,t 9 rents, SI.:!(i; rhuck, 19. s p.muhIs, a,t 1\ ■•rnts, ;u rnits ; total, $5.43. 
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a lamb of the weight mentioned, because as a rule such 
usually dress better and the cuts are smaller. 

157. The Type Desired by the Butcher. If we 

were to consider only the things that have the most im- 
portance in the view of the butcher we would have a very 
cjueerly formed sheep presented to us. The butcher is 
very desirous of obtaining the greatest percentage of 
valuable cuts, consequently the different parts of a lamb 
from a butcher's point of view show a wide A'ariation 
from the feeder's and breeder's ideal. In the lamb 
that is ideal from a butcher's standpoint, it would 
not be necessary to ha.y(t an}' neck, chest, digestive 
apparatus or leg. As may be seen from the illustration 
herewith submitted, the neck has a \'alue of only one cent 
per pound, the shoulder is two cents and the shanks tha 
same. The rib running from the point of the shoulder to 
the loin has a value of nine cents per pound, and the same 
is true of the loin ; while the leg of mutton has the high- 
est value per pound, as that is c^uoted at ten cents. The 
breast and chest have the very low value of two cents per 
pound. It is very evident from these facts that the back, 
loin and the leg are the three divisions that are most 
prized in the lambs that would Ije ideal from the Iiutcher's 
standpoint. 

158. Quality. After the form of the sheep has been 
carefully examined the Ciuality should be noticed. This 
means the cleanness of the bone, fineness of the skin and 
the nature of the hair which covers the face and legs. 
These are important features in either breeding or fat 
sheep. It is perhaps the most valuable from the butcher's 
standpoint, because the Avaste is less from a sheep of 
good quality than it is from one that is inferior. The 
range in the percentage of dressed weight in lambs will 
vary from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of their live 
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weight, so that it will Ije understodd that quality is an 
important factor from the hutcher's standpoint, where the 
profit from the carcass is largely determined by the 
dressed weight returns. 

159. The Importance of Condition. Not only 
should a lamb be well developed in the ])arts indicated to 
satisfy the butcher, hut the flesh should be uniformly 
deep over the parts; this is a factor in giving a high jjer- 
centage of dressed weight which adds greatly to the [jrofit 
of the carcass. While it is very desirable that the lamb 
should weigh about ]00 ])ounds, it is e\'en m:)re so that 
the condition should be equally satisfactory to produce the 
highest price. As indicating the progress of the lambs 
in the feed lot in this jjarticular it would perhaps be ad- 
visable to follow them through their development. 

When put in the feed lot under proper conditions, 
lambs will usually begin to show the influence of good 
feeding at the end of the third or fom"lh week. During 
this time they seem to be sini])ly getting into good con- 
dition to put on flesh, though it a[)pears that some fat is 
heing deposited internally. Towards the end of that 
time many of tlie lam])s may be noticed startling leisureh' 
in the sun in a. partially stretched posture. This pose in 
the lambs is a delight to the shepherd. The fattening 
process seems to extend from the internal regions, and is 
first in evidence at the tail, ft then ]ias-.es along the back- 
over the shoulfler and reaches the neck; from this line if 
seems tr) e.xtend flown the sides and o\'er the breast in 
front. There are six main i)oints at which its extension 
seems most in evidence — at the tail, middle of the l)ack, 
the neck, the flank, the purse mid the breast. 

160. Judging Condition. judges of condition 
handle these different points rnid .'^eem to arrix'e at the 
same conclusions from continued practice in observing 








T WO pliotoi^i-Lplis of l.lii^ s'liiin shririj - IJjc u [>|>r|- Imn'mi'^ I ci imi u i r i ■_: ;i iki 1 )i4 
lower- after trim Ml in t,^ — by Tlionias Brad bourne. sIh-jjImtiI for' A li.:i niMiit llori< , 
wild liolds 1. lie- sliccp. This IllusLratHS the necessity nf ra.M'ful )iaridlin;_: <'f 
sheep todel.erniirii'. thr forn.. 







(.;r;iriil cliiinipicri wetliei'. 1 iitfrnal i(iri;il Exposition, dii'-a;,'''. 1903. Ex- 
hilntei] and n\7ncd l)y U ni vrrsily of Wisronsiu. Frd a,nd fitted Ijy EraDli" 
Kleinlioinz. Sli i'.i|is|]ire sraili', w.-i^'lil, :;r(l ll)s. 






Pliol,oi.;ra,pli^ cil' sheep t.erlJi, sliow iiiK i-liaiiK'i's tlia.t. orcnr In l-hc order of 
appearance of tJie incisors. The phot.o on t.lii^ itpiier leTt. ha,nd sln)WS a 
lanilj's lin)li(:h wiUi all t.cinp(n'a,ry iin-isors. Tile upper rii;lilr hand pliot.o- 
Rraph shows nicnit.h ot a, shcH'p a.liontr one year old. with tlio llrst pair of per- 
manent Iiicis(n'sand tin' temporary hii-isors liackof tliein. The plLOto in the 
lower rlnht hand .-ornor shows t.'he rnont.h of a sheep aliout two years old. 
with two pairs of perniainnil incis.irs apijearins,'. Thc^ plndo.,'rapli in the 
center iKdow siiows the moulh of a I hic^e y.-a,r old sheep, Willi tliree pairs of 
permanent incisors I'lic lower liL'lil li.ind illnstrat Ion is a pliotojiraph ot a 
sheep's mouth when four and a, liall lo live years old. The inclsoru are all 
perma,uent, worn down senile and more slo|jin^ than the others. 
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the development of any one oi them, although a critical 
examination will reveal that blieep -.ometirnes fatten un- 
e\xnly and may he good in one or mure of tliese points 
and comp)arati\ely deficient in othcs. Uy feeling the tail 
liead some will form tlieir opinion as to the degree to 
which the lamh is fat, Otliers are satisfied witli feeling 
the hack. Many after feeling the tail, gras[j tlie neck 
and hase their opinion on the fullness of tliat part. The 
fl;mk and hreast are often used for further assistance, 
and some hutchers estimate condition hy the fullness of 
Ihe purse. At any of thiese jjoints, more especially the 
Ijack, the co\'ering should he such in the jjrime lamh as 
to prcA'cnt feeling the sharp projection of liackhone. fn 
.a lamb that is com])letely fattened there is a distinct 
trnugh nr groo\e running from the tail to the shoulders 
and the covering of ilesh should extend Avell down over 
tile sides, without softness due to excessive fat or oily 
tissue. All lamhs do not fatten as smoothly or as uni- 
formly as herein indicated, fn most lamhs, liowe\'er, 
ilie wor.st defect is bareness of the loin and lightness in 
the hind rpiarters. With these parts well covered and 
fully develojjed, a rather sharp shoulder and peaked fjris- 
ket will Ije crverlooked, AVa only shnuld the flesh he 
thick over the valualile cuts, hut it should be firm. Very 
often it will be founrl that soft rough patches will be 
present about the head of the tail, owing to the deposit- 
ing of too much soft flesh on the hjack, which may slip 
from there on the over ripe lamb and gather at the flank 
or along the sides in long soft rolls, 

161. The Importance of Dressed Weight. In 

considering this subject still further from the butcher's 
point of view, there is the f|uestion of (juality which ma- 
terially afTects the percentage of the dressed meat ob- 
tained. This in addition to being largely influenced by 
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the coinlitioii of the shee]), is perhajjs most inHueneeil Ijy 
the fineness of the hone, tliickness of the pelt and other 
features, which ah liave a marked influence on the profit 
from the hiitcher's standpoint. In this connection to show 
how important it is to have the dressed weight yield a 
large percentage of valuahle cuts, it will he interesting 
to quote some results ol)tained from an experiment at the 
Iowa Station luider direction of Prolessor Curtiss. He 
found in a lot of ten piu'e bred Oxford laml)S marketed 
by the Iowa Exi)eriment Station, that the leg cuts con- 
stituted 31.87 per cent of the whole carcass by weight 
and sold for 42.63 per cent of the total value. The leg, 
ril) and loin cuts together aggregated 73.74 ])er cent of 
the total weight and sold for 92 per cent of the t(jtal. 
162. Consideration of the Consumer. The butcher 
and the consumer are very similar in their demands, but 
there are a few points that are of peculiar importance to 
the latter, and among these may be mentioned the charac- 
ter of the flesh. A clear distinction should be drawn be- 
tween flesh and fat, or, as it may be otherwise stated, be- 
tween muscle and lean meat and tallow. The ideal sheep 
from the consumer's stanfl[)oint is rnie that carries a large 
[)roportion of flesh or lean meat with but a limited (|uan- 
titv of fat. In li\c shee]) this is in(hcate<l b)' a hrni, e\'en 
covering over the parts of the ])ody. The flesh has a 
firm but springy touch and is smooth over all regions, 
especially thick where it lias the highest value. The con- 
sumer asserts his preference for another feature and that 
is a marked desire for lamb in contrast to matured sheep, 
owing to the desirability of small cuts and tlie supposi- 
tion that lamb is more tender than older sheep. 

163. The Qualities of the Fleece In estimating 
fhe worth ^i a sheep or judging it, not only is it fair to 
consider the demands of tlie feeder, the butclier and the 
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eunsumer, Init with these we must include tlie qualities 
ilesu'ed hy the wonl manufacturer. Thou.c^h the returns 
from the ileece are not very large, yet the sheep breeder 
must consider them so that the ultimate profit may be 
as great as possible. To arrive at a correct understand- 
ing ui regard to this, the examiner must follow tlie best 
method of exanunation and also know in detad the mar- 
k'et reijuirements for wool. 

164. Examining the Fleece. In examining and 
valuing the Ileece the chief [joints to consider are the 
i|uantity, (|uality and the condition. In grouping the 
i|ualities under these three divisions we can include the 
interests ol those directly concerned on the various prod- 
ucts coming Irom sheep, (jn the market. The best method 
(jf arriving at the nature of a fleece is to open it first just 
over the shoulder. It is in this region that the finest and 
llie soundest wool of the fleece is found. By using the 
hands in a flat jjosition instead of sticking the end of the 
fingers into the wool the fleece may be parted in a more 
satisfactory manner. After looking at the wool and skin 
in this region, the thigh should be the next place of ex- 
amination, for here grows the poorest and coarsest wool 
of the whole fleece. Then the covering of the wool on 
the belly also demands notice, for \'ery often sheep are 
f|uitc poor in this region, making the wool light and in- 
dicating a lack of constitution. By examining the fleece 
in these three parts a fair estimate may Ije made of its 
qualities. 

I 65. Quantity of Fleece. The chief factors whicli 
determine the ((uantity are the length, density and even- 
ness of botli of tliese over all parts. 

166. Density, ddie density of tlie fleece means the 
closeness of the fibers. Technically it means the number 
of fibers that grow on a square inch. Density is not only 
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of value to secure a heavy fleece, but from a breeder's 
point of view its chief im])ortaiice lies in the fact that it 
is more protection to the sheep than a fleece that is open. 
Not only is a sheep with a loose open fleece more liable 
to contract a cold from exposure to rain or wind, but it is 
also more apt to yield a dirty tleece, as the loose tleece 
catches the dirt and dust and pieces of hay and straw. 
From the shepherd's p(jmt of \dew the denseness of the 
fleece is its leading feature, for it will be found that those 
animals with dense close fleeces are less subject to such 
diseases as catarrh, running at the nose or scouring. 
When a sheep experiences a chill, it at once affects the 
circulation and sends the Ijlood to the internal organs, and 
inflammation or scouring results. This is why sheep that 
have open fleeces are more subject to such diseases than 
those that have dense fleeces. Wool is one of the best 
non-conductors of heat that we have and when it is on a 
sheep in the form nf a dense fleece, it gi\'es them the 
greatest possible protection from exposure. Furthermore, 
if the fleece is not dense, it is almost impossible for the 
fiber to be sound, — that is, free from weak spots. When 
a sheep has been badly chilled or has become sick in any 
way so as to cause the pores of the skin to contract, a 
l)!eak or shrinkage occurs in the fiber at that point. The 
wool on a sheep grows from a small sac in the skin and 
it passes away from the skin through a small opening 
vvhich may be easily contracted or expanded, according 
LO difTerent influences. The influences are various, and 
for that reason it is important that the sheep be covered 
with a fleece that is so dense as not to be affected much 
by external conditions. 

167. Length of Staple. The length of the staple is 
an important feature, both from a commercial point of 
view and from the shepherd's standpoint. Wools are gen- 
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DESCRIPTION or THIO LINCOLN SlIEKP 
'pOIS BliEKII wliicli orlKinutrd Iti Li iicmsh ire F.n-laud. virs Willi llie Cotswold 

for tlir ])..sili f lic'iiij; c-cinsidcnMl llir laf^cst .if llu' Inn;; woolcd breeds. 

Tlie loriii is very M|u:i.rely liuill ;i ml « lii'ii iii;i I u ir t lie re|ireM'nl at Ives of this breed 
are very lieiny. 'IMir faro is ijimt while, somew l:al. loiii; and surmounted by a tuft 
of wool. The hody is eM-eed i n f,'l y f 11 1 1 in its development, and marked .specially by 
a very wide, level and deep llesliod liaek. while tlie bind iinarters are usually 
well drveloiied, lieiii;,' vory si|ilare in form. The wool is Ion;; in lilier, very strong, 
frequent I y liie lined to he eoaise heeanse of til is. hut. it, is ]ia rt ieu larly luatrousand 
Jjarlsoasily in lialo-s. In yield of muft.on and wool this breed oi -en pies a foremost 
position. 
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erally known as short-stapled or the carfhng wools, whicli 
are used for \V(jolen cl(jthes, or long-stapled or combing 
wools, which are used for worsted clothes. The long sta- 
pled wools include the Lincoln, Leicester, CJitswuld, 
Romney ALirsli and Black I'^ace or Highland. The short- 
stapled include all the Downs ( Sriuthduwn, Hampshire, 
Suffolk, Shropshire, Oxford), — and the Che\'iot and 
Welsh. The manufacturer of woolens desires a slmrt- 
stapled wool, for such a wool has better felting qualities 
and usually more serrations or spirals than the long- 
wools. In manufacturing woolens into yarns the fibers 
are transversely disposed to the axis or length of the 
thread. Li yarns of this nature this feature 
is termed "pile." The points projecting from 
the center should be numerous, so that in felt- 
ing the fabric unites and also when the cloth 
comes to be finished it will appear on top like short 
fur (Royal Agricultural Society Transactions, \^il. IL 
Second Series). On the othe-' hand, in W(jrsted goods, 
the object is to stretch the fibers and lay them parallel 
with each other, and this ])roduces a yarn, even, strong, 
and composed of as fine fibers as possible. In this process 
of manufacture, it is easy to see that the length and 
strength of a filler includes its most valualjle character- 
istics. 

168. Classification of Wool. There is another mar- 
ket classification which is more definite than this, but is 
very similar in nature. The wools according to their 
length and strength in the Chicago market are divided 
into clothing, wdiich is short, being about two inches, or 
it is weak ; then there is the delaine class, which is a fine 
wool from two to three inches long in fiber. The other 
class is a combing, which is a strong wool over three 
inches long. This classification, it will be seen, depends 
altogether on the length and strength of the wool. Con- 
sidering first, clothing wool, which is used f-^r makine 
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flannels and certain kinds cif rough cloth, shortness in 
the fiber is its leadint;' characteristic. If the fiber of a 
fleece, however, is four inches long, it would, on its 
length, he classified as comfjing wool, but if that fiber has 
a weak spot in it where it readily Ijreaks it passes from 
the combing class into the ck)thing class and drops two 
or more cents cm the [xjund in price. The delaine wools 
are fine wools that are not longer than three inches. They 
are used for making the finest kinds of cloth. The comb- 
ing wool must in the first place be strong to stand the 
process of combing, and with that the greatest length is 
desired. In further reference to the ciuality of the wool, 
in examining a fleece, it should be noticed that the length 
and the density are even o\-er all ]:)arts. Considering; first 
the length, the fleece should be examined at the brisket, 
on top of the back, along the side on the thigh and on 
the belly. As a rule sheep fitted for show are trimmed in 
such a way that the wool in front of the brisket is much 
longer than that on top of the back, and the same may lie 
said of that on the sides. In an untrimmed sheep, on 
which the wool has grown naturally, it will Ije found that 
there is a natural variation in the length of the fiber on 
different parts of the JDody. The wool on the brisket will 
invariably be found to l)e Ion '^r than that on the top or 
in most other parts. The density of tlie fleece may be 
determined by the feel of it under the hand. If the fleece 
feels firm and it seems to he compact, it is likely dense. 

169. Quality of Fleece. As in most other instances 
it is rare to find quality and (|uantity associated. As a 
general rule it will be fmnid (hat the short wooled sheep 
have the finest quality nf wnol. In judging C)f the qual- 
ity, it should be noted again that the finest wool occurs 
just <]\'er the heart and on the l>elly, while the coarsest 
grows on the thigh. 
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'FHIS breed wlii.'h is nativ.-toilM- 
Is one of very an(;ii-Mt otiL'iti ilikI i- 
ot style and finish iind unifMirnil y. d ue lotliL- lnnL'ru 
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small, the neck of siiffloient li'iiirth I o uphold the head 
istic form ot the body is long, h-vp| and vhlnwithas 
ter comes up square and sin mi Id have Bnfficinnt f nllrn- 
to its length is usually some wind ..pnn but il poSSfS- 
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Bordej- LeifrstiT r;irn, I'avohiti:, wiTuioi- lil^-1 pTi/.r al HiLlilatul and 
Asricultui'al Sncii'ty, Tlutnf riL-s, ScMtlancl, ISHa. Hred by and pniprrty .it 
Andrew Smith. Lon^niddr'y. I ladiii^ti ni, Scotlatiil. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE LEICESTER SHEEP 
'Phis ItUEKII wldrli was iiiie-ol' llir liisl Id !,.■ csl a hi i^licd ori-inatrd in Lrirrstnr- 
shirn, Eii.;;laiid. Tlmlirst ini|ir.n.T, l;.)l..a'l l!akn>vidl. 1 ;2i',^ IT'.i:., s, nr_-lit idiirlly 
ti> inrT'.-asn tlm cal'ly iiia,lalia ly n! t.liis l.rni'd a.nd inssrn 1 In- sizu cf I lin Imhu- and in- 
urrasi- tlir wni^'ln iif flc'sll. TIh' rl la rani pri-.l ins xi'iMirnd al I IklI nn I I v I i nn' a rn Inaill- 
l.ainnd in I hn niddnTai ia'|)reS(aM.a,l ivc. Tin' fa.a' is l.a rn and pniv wliiln. Iiuilv, -nnarn. 
furn cpnirlni's nspi'.-ialiy I'nII Willi Ihn Ininl iinaiinns imnnliarly rcminln,! nn I. .p. 
ThcT'c a.fi' nsna.liy many nvidnnci's i >! ipni 1 il >' as snnn in 1 1 in linn In inn ami 1 Im fn r- 
llinr lant llial. Ihn lil.ninil I lir llennn is iisna.l Iv ml I] a rk al .ly li iin nnnsidnri n.^' i I s Ininjl In 
Tim inar'K-nd a,|il i liid n id' I hn rn|ir'i'snnla(.ivnsiir I Inshi'nnd In fa I Inn msnlls in rnnnirh- 
ahln hanks Iml Irnijiinnl ly 1 Im sa inn apt IMnIn iinidnnns a sm id and n nnvnn mix nl i m/. 
Tim Itordni- Lninesl.ni. iiri^iinilin- fniin a.n inl'iision iif Idmvinl hlnnd. is L'nnnrail\' 
B( I'.m.iinr in hciiin and morn \ innnms tinili Ihn hai^dsli lypn. Tim immiI ,,t Ihn llnnnn 
H InsI rolls, (i\'niir- six innlins Inni; and \-nry snl't llinn-li linqnnnl 1,\' Inn eipini aLid 
S(minl inins ansniit (in tin' linlly. 
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170. Softness. B}- pressing the fleece with the hand 
the softness of it can readily be approximated. Tliis 
feattire is opposed to liarshness. The softness of the fleece 
not only depends greatly on the management, but also on 
the nature of the food and the soil. In reference to the 
tmxls, those that are rich in stdphur lia\-e been obser\'ed 
to have the most influence on the softness oi the wool. 
It is interesting to know that in one hundred pounds of 
wool there is at least fi\-e pounds of sulphur, and it seems 
that the abtmdance of this in the food, has an effect on 
this feature of softness in the fleece. It is well known 
that soil has a strong influence on the properties of woo!, 
especially in regard to its softness. Clay soils are con- 
sidered to produce the softest wool, of the best lustre and 
next to these ranks sandy soils, and lastly, those of the 
nature of limestone. Chalky soils ha\-e been noted for 
the deterioration they produce in the softness of the wool. 
Harshness of the fleece is generally due to the absence of 
A-iilk which has resulted f n nu ill health mi the part <if the 
sheep or from exposure. Considering the nature of the 
fiber of wool, it is easy to understand how anything, such 
as ill health or exposure which effects the secretion of 
yolk is certain to make the wool harsh. A fiber of wool 
is covered with a series of scales which overlap in a sim- 
ilar manner to the shingles on a roof. When the secre- 
tion of yolk is aljundant, these scales fit it closely to the 
fiber, but when the secretion of volk is stopped from anv 
injurious cause, the scales stand out from the filler \-ery 
similar to warped shingles on a roof. The result of this 
is that the fibers lock and when you feel the fleece that 
has fibers of this nattu'e they seem to grate each other 
\-ery similarly to file shavings. The woril is harsh and 
flrv and when pressed it gives that grating feeling which 
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is also characteristic of an unhealthy fleece. It is this 
that produces what is generally known as a cottecl fleece. 

171. Commercial Grades. According to the fine- 
ness of fil)er, or, in other words, the size of it, \vool is ar- 
ranged in three "rades, — fine, medium and coarse. These 
terms are applied to all the classes of wodI, — the cloth 
ing, delaine and combing that go into the market. For 
instance, there is fine, medium and coarse clothing; there 
is fine delaine and medium delaine, and there are all 
three grades of combing wools. These terms relating ti > 
the grades are used to designate certain size of fiber. No 
e.xact measurement limits the arrangement of it, but yet 
the}' are so defined that one can readily tell them after 
becoming acf]uainted with them in practice. 

172. Crimp. All wool is more or less crimped, pos- 
sessing what are sometimes called spirals. The most im- 
portant point in regard to the crimp is that it should be 
regular and the folds should not be thrown on each other. 
Regularity in the crimp indicates that the fiber is sountl 
from end to end, but if in some places the crimp is short 
and close, and in others long and wavy, it usually indi- 
cates that where this dilTerence occurs, there is an un- 
sound spot in the fil)er. It shows that the growth has 
been irregular and there is a close relation between the 
fineness of the fiber and the nature of the crimp. When 
the crimp is fine and close almost in\'ariablv the fiber will 
be found to be of fine (|ualitv. In all coarse \vool it should 
1)C noted that the crimp is open and wa\'y. In opening a 
fleece and look-ing at it, the crimp should alway.'^ be 
noled, for from it an estimate may be matle, both as to 
the soundness and the fineness (.if it. 

173. Soundness. The soundness of the fiber is of 
much impoi'tance in the process of ni.anufacturing wool- 
ens. The lleece of unsound fibers will bring four or five 
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D KSCKI l-rjOM Ol' IIIK S< .1 I'll IJO\VN SllKEP 

'Pius HKEED. -Alih.-li is um- nf Hm ol-lr^l ;mi.| |,N|rst, .,liu'ili:Ur,l oil till- IliiWnS uf 

Sussex ill I:ii;-'I:iihI unci tin.'y ri-jil-i;--< ■nl, ii, niilf. iiinil y uf ty |.in f'lr null Inn pur 
|)Osns ivliirli niii,y 111- ;i,r.-n|,t.rd lis ii, nio' Inl of iiiiilliin furni, Tim I y |ii' slm wii liy tills 
Ijnril is very sy ni mi'l rlrii.l, r'fini|iii,rl, ;i iiilr I, .sc In Ihe .'-'ruiim] run I I here Is :i niiirkefl 
rnlinnnn.nit in I \-er'y fciil uin ; tin.' -■■■nnral si ninl t.u '.' beiiiLT iif fiiii.' (j ii:i lity \\ III h- nvery 
p;ui si ,-,Mi,-ly nlli.-nts I he sunn- nli;Li:ir1eri.-l ic. Tlir Imud j, nn nl.Tal ..■ In si/.n, ,-liort 
IinilrliiirlyilnliniMl in II s I ilnSLnien I s. Tlie fi irnlnsi .1 sin m Id In- .■,,inrnd with vvnnlaitrt 

thn .-hnck-s nlsn in.il.l his iisinilly ih.ns;ni.t join foiward of the i-ye. Tln-rn is a, roni- 
plntn :i,l.si-nn,; of nor lis. wllli Sinn 11 | mi n ted. i 'in -. t In.- rin'r i s ,oni n sh ii :ln of I ii o wn or 
^■rii.y liiil iilnl timsnlni.' lii:irK-ili_'sslioiild J.irnvail on thn h".;s. T I n.- n no I-: is vi.Ty sin irt, 
and sliai.ulit,, 11m l.,r<a,l, liroa.d a.iid full, llm l.iack N si ral-li I , well cmnivd ami 
ti„'litly knit, whih- the ioin is whin, slrai-li(, ami snioolh. The -nrmral fm ni of tin; 
hody shows inltnh i.leijl h and w id I h \vi I Ij a 1 M iiinn-s i.hi a rimtei i--t in of e\"nry rnL'ion. 
Tim liips whiin niarlcndly » I do am iml prom i imiil , tim h i ml ij ua r1 nr fii is onl sijnan.- 
and i Im twist, a ml tiii- h ain low a,inl full. Tim (Inenn is nharantnriznd rm.ln liy Its 
firmness ii,ml dmisUy ra.flmr 1 ha,ii 1 Im wai.-lil. of tlm wool whieli if yields as If is ,L-en - 
nrally mndium in lnn,'-'I h and i.-om|iar:il Ively frnn fnini yolks A marlced unlforinity 

in the .|uali1y o( tin.- wool slnnild im in eviiln ; thai ovi.-r llm shimiilnr and that 

whirh i.-ovnrs thn 1 lii.U'h and ol Imr purls 111 im.' May n\aai in ..luality. Tin- iinsf types 
of t,liis breed m,i y l.ie in-nrpfnd a,s 11 model form for tlm In'ock Sne offledai scale of 
points, pase lill. 




Shl-npsliirr r-;i 111. Kl m; lkader. a fr-i-ij m-iit. pri/,t' wiiinrr iiiid ^1<>i-k r;inj ;iT 
thy bead of tljc Altaiiioiit Ihick, owuud by III'. (}. Unwurd Ilavidsoii. Mill- 
bi'oiik. N. Y. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SHROPSHIRE SIIEEl' 

'P'HIJ: BEEEIl Ij.iviriL' Us lic.riir ill llif Downs of ETi^'liiiid is vny syionietl-ical and 
stylLsh in form. Tlir In 'ad sla^uld sjiow ndiiiiniriil in e\"eTy fi-atui e wit )i iniid- 
erate len^tL. A idia.i'artoiisl ii- al trilmle is fni' it t>> !)<■ olosidy oovn i-d witli ■v<iMi. 
"the caj) tiot.weoii t.iio pa, is lira iii:- dial so lain iiiiii; 1 ri t lie biiii-jf of the tn isc aiirl ioi iiiiii: 
thatwiiicli r.n.as tliooliri.k and lowrr jKirl of tlio lirad. i'liooais slnaild br fa r 
apart., poiiitia.! .and nindpra.t r i n t.liirif ncss and pfrfrra biy oovrvrd In Ilio tip with 
fine cuiiy wool. Tln-r.' should not livtln- K-ast loidiairo of horns as tho plaprs 
when- these soniHlinios ajMiiair should lieeoxa lod willi wool, 'i'lir neek sinalhl lie 
nicely a,ttai.dieil a.m.] full .and of sii llh-iiait. lenirth to ra,ia\-llir brad with peeuliar 
style. Till' I II Illy III tiossi'ss t his eliai'a.el I'i'isI ii.' sriioot h in'ss a ml -symmetry liiusl lie 
somewlial eii'riilai' timl r'niind ribbed. The liaeK --lioiihl be si rai'-'lil . st ion -and knit 
so tlKil. t,li.^ ha.ndlini; of lids pail shows it to he Miioot li and exeiily eoveieil. The 
loin must hi' wide and hips i nit pii nil i lien I and I In' una rt its lem_'t by and deep, the 
width from the loin and li i |is si lou li I lie naiaied on t t 1 1 t he I a i 1 head and I he f u I 1 iiiss 
eliaraelerist ie nf t his pa i'|, sin m Id hr maintaini'd on t he outside of 1 lie tliiiih and on 
the insidi' as w.'ll, ma.kin;; the twist mil nuly ilei']i Init plnni]) with lli'sh. The lleeee 
sliimld be si lull- and liiii' in liber w illi all thi' di'iisity iiossible. broiii I he bridf;eiif 
tlie nuse to the fel i.iek as well a s a li im,' t lie belly, a dense eioeriii'.' of wool is desir- 

able. I ,1'iiiii- till' llreee llie lilii'i's, whii'li an- 'jenerally ahont three inelies lonn, 

shoijid |)a,rt readily, show eiear wliile in si nniL' einil rast to tlm ].inK- skin. About 

the eaa'SiU' I ,f Ihe head theie slniuid lie no patehesiif blank liber nor sliouli] 

tliese appeal' distrihnli'd anywlieri' in I lie II, 're,'. Tlie eh a ra et eristie mark in!i:s fi ir 
the fa.er and li-^s are a lieli il.u'k luown in eolor. The best type of this breed shows 
an unusual ri iiiihi iia I inn of i|nalily a.ml i|Uaiitityuf bofh wool and mutton. See 
OfQcial sealeot points, pa;;,' l:R. 



KOR MLTTON AND WOOL llil 

cents less than one that is strong throughout. To test 
tlie soundness of a fil:)er in addition to knowing it by the 
cliaracter of the crimp, a small lock of wool is taken be- 
tween the fingers and stretched evenly and gently until 
the unsoundness or the strength becomes apparent. The 
wool may break at the bottom, having what is called 
"weak bottoms," or it may have "weak middles" or "weak 
tops," according to the location of the unsoundness. 
Evenness of all the desirable characteristics should exist 
over all parts of the fleece. The softness should be ap- 
parent over all regions and fineness also, and the crimp 
should in addition appear uniform throughout the fiber. 

174. Condition. The condition of the fleece refers 
more to its purity, lustre, brightness and the quantity and 
character of the 3'olk. The condition of a fleece results 
mostly from correct breeding and proper management. 

175. Purity. Purity refers to the freedom of the 
fleece from dead fibers and foreign matter. In fleeces that 
are grown on sheep that are exposed to conditions jn- 
favorable to thrift, there is a natural tendency for the 
fleece to revert to its original state; that is, fibers of hair 
begin to appear in it and these take the place of the wool. 
Very often in fleeces grown by sheep that have been ex- 
posed there will be found a great many dead fibers which 
are technically spoken of as "kemp." These dead fibers 
are very injurious to, the fleece from the commercial 
standpoint, because they do not absorb dyes, and in any 
cloth that is made from such wool these dead fibers will 
retain the white and hard api)earance that they had in 
the fleece. 

176. Domestic Wool. Based on the condition o) 
the fleece the market makes a division of four kinds. 
These are what is known as domestic wool, territory 
wool, blanket wool and carpet wool. Domestic wools are 
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clean and bright. AYool of this kind comes from fleece; 
that are grown uniler what might ])e termed dnmesticated 
conditions, that is, — shee]) are gi\'en shelter, fed well and 
otlierwise have good management. This resnlts in a 
clean, bright \:ool which the market classifies as domes- 
tic wool. 

177. Territory Wool. In contrast tn this is the ter- 
ritorjr wool. This wool is called territory wool snnply 
because it is dirty nr it is discolnred. It is wiki] that 
comes from sheep managed and cared for in a way ^'ery 
similar to that wdiich is common in the territories. The 
sheep ha^•e run out the year round ; the fleece has l.ie- 
come full of sand, straw, chaff and similar substances, 
and this has filled the fleece with foreign material. 

178. Blanket Wool. The poorest kinds of wool 
that go to the market are known as carpet wool and 
blanket wool. The ^\'orst feature connected with this 
kind of wool is the presence of kemp or the dead fibers 
previously mentioned. On account of tliese nut freely 
absorbing the dves, this wool has to be manufactured 
into carpets and blankets. When the nature of the fleece 
of the original sheep is imderstood so that the improve- 
ment that has been made through lireeding for nianv 
years becc-mes apparent, it can easily be seen that when 
sheep are neglected the tendency is for their fleece to re- 
vert to the original condition. In this C(^ndition the 
fleece was made up of an external co\'ering (^f hairs and 
beneath it an undergrowth of \-er_v finelv fibered wool. 
Domestication by man has completely removed the hair 
and gives us a fine fleece of wool which exists on well 
bred sheeji today. Neglect on the ]iart of the breeder 
will surely result in the sheep rex-erting to the kind of 
fleece that it at one time possessed. 




liiiuiirti''! H:iD]lJsljire rarji. Baktox's Bkst iJ'.i!!. \Vi-i'_'lit, :j1:! 11;s; llt-eue Vi'i 
lbs., April l."i, 1M«;. At he^ifl of llie Piaiiiu (_'a.stli; Hock. Druijped Febfu.'iry 
10, IWJ. Owned Ijy J. H. Tati Estate, Mi-iidon, Mich. 

DE.SCRIPTION OF THE HA3IP.SHIRE SHEEP 
T^HIS BREED. fiodinK its nauie from its nativr district in England is strong 
framed with those features which denote constitution, strilvinfrly shown. The 
head is .strong and somewhat large witli prominent nose and ear inclined to be 
thick and large yet there should not be any undue coarseness in these parts. The 
neck should be strong and deep from head to shoulder, the chest very deep and 
wide. The back strong with width and proper covering. The hind quarter should 
be characterized by fullness both before and below. In general the frame Is strong, 
lengthy and close to the ground with tlie other attritjutes whidi indicate vigor. 
The wool of the fleece is somewhat short, dense and strong in IIIkt. Ruggedness 
and weight of form are desirable yet tliesc should be secured if ]jossible without 
extreme coarseness of form or fleece. The early development of tlie lanibs of this 
breed is a leading characteristic and should be recognized, consequently a heavy 
weight at an early :ige but not at the expense of quality and breed type is very 
desirable. See official scale of ijoints, page l^iy. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE OXFORD D<>^\^N SHEEP 
'PHTS breed ori^nnated in the county of Oxford. Etii,^!;, nd, and llio typo was 
tV(jl\'ed by the use of the Cotswold and Ilaniusliiir. Tlie nri.^jn of tho type is 
sliown S(iint.'wliat in the modern representa1.i\-es for- tlie scale, siilistaiu'e and back 
wliich tliey p<.issess reflect tlie ([uaiities :)f tin- lon^ \yoo1 line, wlnle l he dark faco^ 
(Icceo ell, araci-eris tics and (|iia.lity of .stian-l iife a w attrilmt aide 1 1 , | lie I 'own a iieestry. 
Tlir, fa.ee and tjia,rkiti;^^s a,ro eil hrr i;ra,y nr hrnwn. The. head of tlie Oxford (Sffers 
Sonii.'wiia.t. f rojri tho Sli i'' ipsh 1 re J n heiJi,!^" lon^^er a.n("l not sn (h-nsrly wooled past tlie 
eye, whili.! the I'ar is sli^'htly ]a.r[j;er and hint;eT. The form is squa,ro in ^'eneral 
ap|)ra,ranec, wider Ihau in lliatol' Ihe nlher Down liT-(.'eds and Ihrhind quarter 
S(|nai'f f.ri top immI helow ra ra-y in^^ flrsh elose to the lieeUs. Tli- Heee.' is lieavy, 
modoi-ilt'ly o|nMi and i.hrlihrris lon^'aan.! s; ron^^ WIil'p irmture they are one of 
the heavifsl of the Down breads heliiK hu'^'r In si/.e and stron^^ in frame. Seeotlicla! 
sealf, of poin I s. pa,t;e '[.,'•. 
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i79. Lustre. This refers to the g-listening appear- 
ance of the fiber wlien lield to the Hght. This is inde- 
pendent of the amount of yolk, and it is also quite dis- 
tinct from tlie Ijriglitness of the fiber. Altliougli yolk in 
a fleece may add to tlie lustre of the fiber, yet all lustrous 
wools ha\'e this characteristic iiidependent of the amount 
of yolk that is present. The chief advantage from a com- 
mercial standpoint that attaches itself to lustrous wools 
is that they more readily take delicate dyes. Wools in 
the market are known as lustrous or dull, according to 
the appearance of the fiber. The lustrous fiber has the 
appearance of ha\-ing Ijeen varnished, while a dull one 
does not show the kast tendency to glisten when held 
in the light. 

180. Brightness. Brightness is quite distinct from 
lustre, as it refers altogether to the color of the wool. In 
the market wools are said to be bright or dark as they 
vary in this characteristic. The bright wool is one that 
has a clear white color, while the dark wool is one that 
has become discolored from the soil on which the sheep 
has ranged, or some similar source. Brightness is always 
characteristic of domestic wool and discoloration is a 
feature of all territory wools. 

181. Yolk. This is the grease or oil that is naturally 
secreted by the skin. As Ijefrjre indicated the yolk in the 
fleece is an indication of the healthiness of the sheep. 
The yolk is secreted in the skin, but it passes down 
through the fiber and finds an outlet at the end of the 
fiber. If }'0u will notice sheep < >n certain days when the 
weather is close anrl the sheep are likely sweating, the 
yolk seems to accumulate on the end of the filjcr, and if 
you were to run yotu" hand over the fleece at that time 
you would find it became quite oily. The yolk apparently 
conies out at the end ' if the fibers and works back into the 
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fleece. In some flocks the quantity of yolk has been in- 
creased and encouraged by selection in breeding, so that 
heavy fleeces might Ije obtamed. The ordinary fleece in 
which yolk is aljundant in proper quantity will lose nearly 
une-third through washing it in hot water. This grease 
is of no value to the manufactiu'er and it represents a di- 
rect loss to him when it is in the fleece in very large quan- 
tities. The feeding and the management undoul^tedly 
influence the amount of yolk. Feeding sheep foods that 
are rich in oils seems to further the secretion of grease 
and especially in feeding with such rations as are gen- 
erally given to fattening sheep, the quantity of yolk seems 
to increase. In fattening lambs at the Wisconsin Station 
it was found that the lambs which received grain from 
birth invariably sheared heavier fleeces than those that 
had grain only during the latter three months of fatten- 
ing. By washing samples from the fleece of these sheep 
it was determined that the increased weight of the fleece 
was almost altogether due to the increased amount of 
yolk which the grain -fed lambs secreted. The presence 
of yolk in proper quantities is of chief importance, be- 
cause the fleece becomes soft through it, and is made 
more compact, thereby keeping bright and clean in con- 
dition. Furthermore, it is a safe index of the thriftiness 
in the sheep, though if present in excessive quantities ana 
accumulated in flakes it indicates undue pampering o> 
unthriftiness due to overfeeding. 








'Jheviut rnrij, Sandy Walker: wiiiik 
aiid tlie II. arid A. S. Sli.iw, Dumfii.'S, l> 
Elliott, lliudli. .]).■, .Irrll.urKll, Srol lluid. 
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DE.SCKIPTION OF TIIK CHEVIOT SHEEP 

1*1113 BREED, a native of the Cheviot inounlairi.s and the most common sheep of 
Scotch Ixjrders has been known on t lie hi Us of Scotland f.jr moi'e than 200 years. 
To thrive under the conditions of their nativity they niust naturally possess 
unusual activity wit li stronj? constitutions The modern type exemplifies this fact 
as it is that of a sheep Ido.dcy in body and deep, with sh.irt less. The face is bare 
of wool from the ears forward without any appearamje of Injrns and pure white, as 
on all other ret,'ious of the body exeeptiuK the immediate vicinity of the nostrils 
and tlie hoofs which should be black. Being hardy, active and proliflc they have 
a ijertness in look, and activity in movement which is thoroughly characteristic of 
the breeu. The manner of the sheep is cliaraeterlzed by alertness added to further 
by a keen face, bright eye and active, fine ears. Tin- chest is deep with the floor of 
it close to the ground, the girth full, the back' rather short but strong, with a deej, 
rib, the hind quarter is low set but well developed fnnu the mutton standpoint. 
The fleece should be dense and fine in texture. The bree'drrxare partim buly care- 
ful tliat the quality of the fleece should be even throughout and free from keuup or 
dead hairs and especially fill the hand well. As constitution is eminently desirable 
In these sheep the evidences of this should bo strikingly shown in type and tem - 
I_ei-ainent. See official scale of points, p.agc I'.V-k 
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DESCRIPTIOX OF THE DORSET SHEEP 
^^RIlJINALLY :i nMiunl.ain lireed iif Dorsi-tshiiH' ;u)il Suiiiraersrtsti ire cif the 

soutli .if England, tliis hn-i'tl )i:is be.-ii j lilir.l ,-,iiisi.l,Tably in \yin- dniiim 

l:i,tc ycais .-uiil (he niudei'il I'epi'eseul.at.ivr new sliows a ferm tliat. is hiii^'. riHiilil- 

boflii'h an. I y.'ti ii)a.'tly lauU. 

Ptan.lai'.l et exoelhaice and seale at p.iints .if the D.irs.'t slieep, adopted hy the 
Ciiritiiiental D.uvs.^t Asse.jiati.in. Head neat, face white, ii.istiils lai^'e, Widl .-..vered 
un .T. iwn ami ai'. lund jaws with n.iel, a; h.eals, sTnall aii.l Ki a.a'l'n [ I v .'iirvinr fer- 
ward, lathia' .dose to Jaws, r); _.'y.'s. ih'.him n.ad., hri-iil, :.'; ears, iin ..leral .ly lari;. 
eiivere.l with sli.n't wldte hair, 2; n.-ek, syinnud ri.-al, slrenuly s.a ,ni sla. aider; 
gradually talieririK t.i .jnn.-l i.)a of h.-a.d, h; shou III el's, lii.ia.l .a iid fu II. .).ii nhm- ne.- 
fi>rwai'.l, an.l .:liia.' ha.-i; w.a iil Willi n.1 'h-pressi. mi at eilli.T p.iini li ni p.n I ,i iil 1, l." 
brisk. -t, wi.hi .an.i well hirw.aid, .'h.'st fell .aii.l .l.a-p. S; f.ii.' ila n k, i|iiite f ill 1. sliowi le' 
no depr.-ssion h.diind shoe 1.1. -r. III; ha. a, and loin, Hal and si lai-lit. froni whi.di rihs 
slionl.i spring' with a line .ar.aihii- a-'li, 10; p iia rt ers, « iile and full wilh miitlon 
ext.ni.lini,' .lowri to h.i.di, C; h.'lly, s( .aiixht .ei n ii.l.a- 1 i ii.\ ."i; II, ■.■.t, niedinia Pillule 
of .■veil i|U;ilily, and |lreseiltin^' a, snioiil h siirfa,.-o, Wei I .-ox . r.al , in h.^l ly ;, n.l le^s ];,> ; 

h'eieaal i foiniatlon of tli.'' in ill ton typo, body i ha;il.'ly I.'iil;! by. sli.iri le^s 

placed siiuar.ly unil.a' h. idy, apii.ai ranee altra.diye, .skin pink .a eon a I, l,'i. 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR FINE WOOLED SHMKP. "t: o 

<v o 

GENERAL APPEARANCE: 

Form, level, deep, stylish, round rather than square. .... 8 
Quality, clean, fine bone; silky hair; fine skin 6 

HEAD AND NECK: 

Muzzle, fine; broad, wrinkly nose; pure white. 

Eyes, large, clear, placid 

Face, wrinkly, covered with soft, velvety coat 

Forehead, broad, full 

Ears, soft, thick, velvety 

Neck, short, muscular, well set on shoulders 

FORE QUARTERS : 

Shoulder, strong, being deep and broad 4 

Brisket, projecting forward, breast wide i 

Legs, straight, short, wide apart; shank smootli and fine. 2 

BODY : 

Chest, deep, full, indicating constitution 10 

Back, level, long; round ribbed 4 

Loin, wide, level 4 

Flank, low, making underline straight 2 

HINDQUARTERS: 

Hips, far apart, level, smooth 2 

Rump, long, level, wide 4 

Legs, straight, short, strong ; shank smooth, fine 2 

WOOL: 

Kind — Domestic, clean and bright. 
Territory, dirty or discolored. 

PI k t 1 '^'^'■'y O"" having dead fibers. 
Class — Clothing, fiber under two inches in length or 
unsound. 
Delaine, fiber two or three inches in length. 
Combing, fiber over three inches in length and 
sound. 
Qrade — Fine, medium or coarse. 
Quantity — Long, dense, even covering, especially over 

crown, cheek, armpit, hind legs and belly 15 

Quality — -Fine fiber, crimp close, regular; even quality 

including tops of folds 15 

Condition — Bright, lustrous, sound, pure, soft, even distri- 
bution of yolk, with even surface to lleece 15 

Total 100 



11^6 juiJUiNt; snt;h:p 



SCALE OK POINTS FOR MUTTON SHEEP — I'OK WETHER. 



1- O 
(In CO 



GENERAL APPEARANCE: 

Weight, score according to age S 

Form, long, level, deep, broad, low set, stylish lo 

Quality, clean bone, silky hair, fine skin, light in ollal, 

yielding large percentage of meat lo 

Condition, deep even covering of firm flesh especially in 
region of valuable cuts. Points indicating con<iition or 
ripeness are thick dock, back thickly covered with flesli, 
thick neck, full purse, full low fiank, plump breast lo 

HEAD AND NECK: 

Muzzle, fine, mouth large, lips thin, nostrils large i 

Eyes, large, clear, placid i 

Face, short, clean cut features i 

Forehead, broad, full i 

Ears, fine, erect i 

Neck, thick, short, throat free from folds i 

FORE QUARTERS: 

Shoulder Vein, full r 

Shoulder, covered with flesh, compact on top, smooth. . . i 

Brisket, projecting forward, breast wide i 

Legs, straight, short, wide apart, strong; fore arm full, 

shank smooth and fine i 

BODY: 

Chest, wide, deep, full, indicating constitution 8 

Back, broad, straight, long, wide, thickly fleshed, ribs 

arched to 

Loin, thick, broad, long lo 

HIND QUARTERS: 

Hips, far apart, level, smooth 2 

Rump, long, level, wide to tail head 3 

Thighs, full, deep, wide 3 

Twist, plump, deep 3 

Legs, straight, short, strong; shank smooth, line I 

WOOL: 

Kind, domestic, territory, carpet or blanket 

Class, clothing, delaine or combing 

Qrade, fine, medium or coarse 

Quantity, long, dense, even 4 

Quality, fine, pure; crimp close, regular, even. ... 4 

Condition, bright, sound, clean, soft, light 4 

Total ... 100 
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Rarnl.K»uilhjI ram larni) imported by George ITardirjg ^ Sons, Wauke- 
sha, Wis. A f/'ci|U('nt first prize winner in ttie state fair circuit of 1899. 
Owned by .F. V. .Icrisen, Mount Pleasant, Utali. 



DESCIilPTION OP THE RAMBOUILLET .SHEEP 

"HIS is tlic lai-yi-st, l.i'rcrl of fine woolod sheep and tliey havr b.-i-n i 



'Phis is tlic lai-^i-st, l.i'rcrl of fim- wooiod sheep and tliey havr b.-i-n rsi jililisbrd in 
France frof] I the oi'iii:iii:il Merino type by generous feeding and ■■arofui sc-h-.-t ion. 
havini:: in view :i, lar-irr fnrrn witli tendency towards mutton n-|ai^in^■ ;oid llci-ci- tliat 
is (ine in fiber, very long and marlfedly dense. Tlie aim lias In/en lo produce a flue 
wooled sheep with mutton qualities. Size of form has been secured and wliei'e i |,is 
possesses sufficient quality and smoothness it represents a liigh order, ,f (■omliina- 
tion of wool and mutton producing tendencies. Tlie head is covered with a dense 
growtli of wool e.^tendlng over nose, cheek and around the eye. Tlie ewe sliould be 
polled and the rams possessed of liorns. The ears are somewhat short, sillcy in feel- 
ing, due largely to plialjility and a fine growth of hair. The neck is somewhat thick 
but comparatively free from wrinkles and tlie chest very di'ep. The body should 
continue its depth and have a smooth layer of flesh. The liind quarter should not 
droop Ijut characterized liy levelness with a crease at the tail head. The legs are 
.short, strong and straight. The feature of most decided merit connected with this 
breed is the character of tlie fleece which yields heavily because of its unusual 
density and the combination of length and fineness which the fiber show.i. The 
fleece should show bright and lustrous with a uniformly fine crimp extending from 
tip to base. The yolk should be free and not clotted at any part of the fleece. 
These cliaracteristii;s should be noticeable in all regions showing it to be true and 
even in quality throughout. The fleece in addition to extending well over the face 
should run down on the legs as tar as possible and make a complete covering of the 
belly. 
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A M(.Ti!io cwr, wliiiMTnr lirst in Mrririo ( A) ;ls yi'ailin^- f\v, ;iinl swi-t-])- 
st:ikes as h.'st Mi'iiii.) rwv of arjy agL-, at l.hu Wurld's Fail', l.s:i:i; bruil Ijy E. 1-). 
King. Hucliiiglon, Kansas. 



HESCRIPTION OF THE DET.AIXE JfERIN'O SHEEP 

THIS FAMII.'l' .-.f AniPriran Mrriru.s has ].rru rst aJUisI,,.,! I,\' iui-rra^iii- t li.' si zc 
smootlirniM« ill.- fur ni, l.aml.lM-ii iti',' t.li.' lil.rf and a.clcliri'^ s, anrwliat ImI !,,■ mul- 
tim propiTtirs.if l.li.' aiM-...sl.nil slcirli. I n snin.- ra.m i I ics I lie in il led l',>at u r.' is a n ail.l i- 
tiorial cliai-a.cl.urislic. In llinsr (.Ijad, arv li.iraird tlirsc slum hi in InnilnL' 1, rr p .■ l.sa I' 

nt tlie face. Tin' fiii'm in L'nna'al lia.s I n r„lai--.-d a.iul shimmI hrard liv Mi,' d.'vrl, ,p- 

nii'id, tit atcndfn.-y t.itak,. ,111 ilrsh. 'I'ln- llrm • Inn n- r. un pa i-a I imm v I n .■ 1 •! iMiiil,l..-s 
lias iilsoi-ontialiilt.nd tu I Im snim il li iirss ciC fi ,riii u li iidi i- rlia rarl nisi a; (jf I he I irla in.-. 

As in Mir otIiiT 1 \-|in ipiality ol' li , sl;in and liaii' and 1 Im addil ion ol' pnalil v uf 

llnecn ivil li linmnss in 1 ■ very pa 1 I in n lai' sin hi Id dn main ly nini • am nri^t in. .-nn ultinial 
.sn'aln of pniinls, piiLin lid. 



DE.SC J,M PTII IN OI'TIIE A.MEKMCVN M E U I M > SHEEP 

p.assiin.' inlo I i rn 



Ir 
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II. JUDGING SHEEP FOR BREEDING PURPOSES. 

In judging pure bred sheep in the breeding classes, the 
subject of breed type should recei\'e careful considera- 
tion. While it has a bearing on the judging of all classes 
of pure bred stock, yet it is of double importance in the 
pure bred classes of sheep. 

182. Formation of Types. The type that has be- 
come characteristic of each breed has arisen from a vari- 
ety of causes. In all instances the breeder's skill in se- 
lecting and mating has been a controlling factor, but 
other influences have, assisted more or less. In some in- 
stances, the function of the animal or the work it is called 
upon to do has had a strong influence. This is evident 
in the instance of the running horse, the trotting horse 
and the dairy cow ; where the form or the type has de- 
veloped from the function. In other instances the en- 
\'ironment has aided man in the work of selection and 
this is notably true of sh.eep. The adaptability of sheep 
for different altitudes of land enables us to divide them 
into lowland breeds, upland or down breeds, and moun- 
tain breeds. The lowland breeds are large, square and 
strongly framed, and heavy producers of wool and mut- 
ton; the down breeds are smaller, but rounder and more 
compact with fleece, frame and mutton of lietter cjuality. 
The mountain breeds must have more vigor and agility 
than those previously mentioned to earn subsistance rui- 
der rougher conditions, so that the possession of a rugged 
ccjnstitution, and actix'e disprisition with strong limljs and 
muscles are of more importance than the other features 
that are characteristic of other types. Man seeks to fix 
the type considered characteristic of the breeds by elab- 
orating a scale of points representing the features desired 
in the types and towards the production of these ideal 
types all the breeders bend their energies. 
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183. Value of Breed Type. The type of the 
breed having been decided upon Ijy all the Ijreeders, it 
should Ije the aim (jf the judge to recognize it, for aside 
from an acknowledgment of the wishes of the Ijreeders 
it is a point of direct value to do su. When a breed has 
been bred unif(jrmly to a tyjjc for many years the type 
has become so fixed that it is uniformly transmitted. 
Two of the most powerful factors aiding the fixing of 
the type of a breed are the breeders seeking to produce 
the animal of ideal type as represented by the scale of 
points and the judges conforming to it in the show ring. 
The result is influential in regard to breeding, as it as- 
sists in making the breed prepotent or able to transmit 
its characteristics with a greater degree of certainty. 
Another feature associated with the fixing of the breed 
type by the assistance of the breeder and the judge is the 
fact that it then becomes possible to select breeding stock 
from among the piu'e breeds with special reference to 
their aflapta1)ility for a definite environment. Ivnowing 
the en\'irc)nment that has assisted in proilucing a tvpe of 
any breed of sheep and knowing that a certain type has 
become the fixed property of that Ijreed, it is possible to 
make an intelligent choice of a breed for any en\-iron- 
ment. ft is this adajitability for dift'crent environments 
that has gi\'en us over twenty-five dift'erent breeds of 
slieei), and as it is the j^issessiun of these peculiarities 
which unite in what is called breed lyjie that gi\'es each a 
place. Consequently it is important that the breeder 
should try to retain the type and in this secure the co- 
operation of the judge. 

184. The Ram. Aside from the breed type which 
is outlined in the scales of jioints that are giN'cn elsewhere, 
the ram in tv|)e should show masculinitv in many fea- 
tures. In those breeds that ha\'e horns, the latter should 




Ausl)':dj:iri I\I(ThlfJ I"(ril. GOr.DEN IloKN 1 I. Ni'LmI hy Hon Jlib. 'jitj^oD. Tas- 

ruauijL. and ovvjjcd l^y II. IL ItoljLTt ^, 'rji\-cr1 ( in Baiwaiig, New South Wales. 
Photo taken V'^'.'A. v/lien r;ini was ci'jhi year.s old ■ sii'ed 5y lanib.s same year and 
sheared 19", pounds. Sold foi' !;:;.'> ^Mnnea^ lovei> W.dOfl), Juiy B. ISitt 



I'i ^^C^ 4. -„^7.~"a^<^i'VJ»ft>*K 




From photograph in the "Australian Pastorallsts' Review.'" Merino ram 
President, bred by lion. -Tames Gibson; sold at Sydney, Australia, for 
JS.OOO, July, 1896. 
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bodied and wicie across the loins and the hips. The con- 
dition of the ewe should not be such as to impair her 
breeding c|ualities. Excessi^'e fatness as a rule is in this 
way injurious. The flesh slujuld be evenly distributed 
and not gathered in bunches about the tail head, and it 
should be firm and not flaljby. 

186. Judging Lambs and Flocks. In judging lambs 
the main consideration is to make due allowance for 
the differece in age among the contestants. As to 
the possibilities of future development, the judge can only 
have his own experience and observation to guide him. 
It may be said, however, that it will be found as a rule 
that the short, smooth and thick lamb, which shows best 
at five or six months old or under, will rarely develop into 
a sheep of desirable size when mature ; while the lamb 
that is more growthy, yet possessing a well knit frame, 
showing some length and also quality, will de\-elop both 
size and smoothness. Stress should be laid on the strength, 
straightness and firmness of the back and the depth of the 
body. In judging flocks the rams that head them should 
receive chief consideration, though this does not mean 
that the uniformity and the type of the ewes shotiM be 
overlooked. An exceptionally good ram either in the 
showing or in use as a sire will as a rule obliterate a 
multitude of small faults in the remainder of the flock. 
In reference to the ages of the individual in the fl(^ck, the 
nearer they are to being yearlings the higher thev should 
be appraised. Younger than this calls for suppositions re- 
lating to their de^'elopment, and when thev pass beyond 
two years, their worth in the flock has lost the A'alue that 
results from the jiroduction of one year, though it can- 
not be said that the merit of the sheep has decreased in 
any other respect. 




Photo by Schreiber. 
Imported Slirojj.sliire ewe Iambs owned by W. L. Elkins, Philadelphia, Pa. 




Southdown ram lambs. The property of the Pa^ham Harbour Company. 
Selsey, Uhicbester, England. Winners of first prize at R. A. S. E. Sbow. 189S. 











llampsliire Ddwci Slieep owned by John J. Gordon, Mercei. Peunsylvania. 




Imijorted Oxford hown pr'izo winniii;;- ewr, Irch ester INIodel 18445, and 
riun. II(ji!b's Rectoii 17470. Fii-st pi-i/u winnersat tlje Ti-ans-MlsslssipplKxpo- 
slUon held at Omaba 1«I8. The ram was tlie champlou sheep of the Exposi- 
tion. Owned by Richard Stone, Stonlngtou, 111 
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III. OFFICIAL STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE FOR SHEEP. 
SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 



STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE —AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN = 

RECORD, VOL. 1, 1884. Q 

Head — Medium in size and hornle.ss, fine, carried well up, 
forehead or face well covered with wool, especially be- 
tween the ears and on the cheeks, and in the ewe slightly 
dished 5 

Lips and under jaw fine and thin 1 

Ears — Rather small, tolerably wide apart, covered with fine 
hair and carried with a lively back and forth move- 
ment 2 

Eyes — Full and bright 3 

Face — A uniform tint of brown, or gray, or mouse color 3 

Neck — Short, fine at the head, but nicely tapering, and broad 
and straight on top at the shoulders 4 

Shoulders — Broad and full, smoothly joinin,g the neck with 
the back 5 

Breast — Wide, deep and projecting well forward, the fore- 
Jegs standing well apart 5 

Back and loin broad and straight from shoulders to rump... 7 

Ribs — Well arched, extending iar backward, the last project- 
ing more than the others 6 

Rump — Broad, square and full, with tail well set up 6 

Hips — Wide, with little space between tnem and the last ribs. 6 

Thighs — Full and well let down in twist, the legs standing 
well apart 6 

Limbs — Short and fine in bone, and in color to agree with 
face 3 

Fore Legs — Well wooled and carrying mutton to the knees, 
but free from meat below 2 

Hind Legs — Well filled with mutton and wooled to the hocks, 
neat and clean below 2 

Belly — Straight and well covered with wool, the flank extend- 
ing so as to form a line parallel with the back or top 
line 5 

Fleece — Compact, the whole body well covered with moder- 
ately long and close wool, white in color, carrying some 
yolk 12 

Form — Throughout smooth and symmetrical, with no coarse- 
ness in any part ^ 

General Appearance — Spirited and attractive, with a de- 
termined look, a proud and firm step, indicating consti- 
tutional vigor and thorough breeding S 

Total 100 
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SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 



POINTS OF EXCELLENCE FOR PURE BRED SHROPSHIRE ^ 

SHEEP RECORDED OR ELIGIBLE TO REGISTRY ^ 

INTHE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE REG- g 

ISTRY ASSOCIATION RECORD. (J 

General Appearance — Attractive, indicating breeding and 
quality, with stylish carriage and a symmetrical form, 
covered with dense fleece 25 

Constitution — Robust as indicated by width and depth of 
chest, strength and formation of neck, and by bold act- 
ive movement 10 

Size — In breeding condition when fully matured. Rams 
should weigh not less than ISO to 225 pounds, and Ewes 
should weigh not less than 125 to 170 pounds. . 10 

Fleece and Skin — Fleece of good length, dense, elastic to touch 
medium fine, free from black fiber, slightly crimped, 
witt evenness of texture throughout; scrotum of rams 
well covered with wool. Skin light cherry color, clear 
and free from dark spots 15 

Body — Well proportioned, with shoulders well placed, fitting 
smoothly upon chest, which should be deep and wide, 
broad and straight back, thick loins, well covered with 
firm flesh; hind quarters well finished; twist deep and 
full 20 

Head and Neck — Head, short, broad between the ears and 
eyes bold and masculine in rams, without horns, well 
covered with wool, ears short and erect, eyes bright, 
color of face and ears dark brown. Neck of medium 
length, strong and masculine (especially in rams), sym- 
metrically joined to head and shoulders 15 

Legs — Well set apart, broad, short, straight, color dark brown 
and well wooled; pastern strong and upright 5 

Total 100 
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HAMPSHIRE DOWN. 



STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE ADOPTED BY AMERICAN 

HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP BKEEDEkS 

ASSOCIATION, VOL. I, I.S90. 

Head — iloderatelj- large, but not coarse; well covered with 
wool on forehead and cheeks. 

Nostrils — "Wide. 

Color — Head and Legs — Dariv ijiown or blaclt. 

Eyes — Prominent and lustrous. 

Ears — Moderately long and thin and dark brown or black 
color. 

Legs — AVell under outside of body, strarght with good size 
of bone, black. 

Neck — A regular taper from shoulders to head, without any 
hollow in front of shoulders, set high up on body. 

Shoulder^ — Sloping full, and not higher than the line of 
back and neck. 

Chest — Deep and full in the heart place, with breast prom- 
inent and full. 

Back — Straight with full spring of rib. 

Loin — Wide and straight, without depression in front of hips. 

Quarters — Long from hips to rump, without sloping, and 
deep in thigh. Broad in hips and rump, with full hams. Inside 
of thighs full. 



SCALE OF POINTS. = 

O 
U 

Head — Size and shape, 5; cars and eyes, 3; color, 5; legs and 

feet, 2 1.5 

Neck, Shoulders and Breast — Neck, .5; shoulders. 10; chest 

and Ijreast, 15 .30 

Body — Back and loin. 1.5: rib, 5 20 

Quarters — Length, 10; width, 10; twist. 5 25 

Wool — Forehead and cheeks. 2; belly, well covered, 3; qual- 
ity, 5 10 

Total 100 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP. 



a 

SCALE OF POINTS. SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY FLOCK o 

BOOK, VOL. VII, 1893. ENGLAND. ^ 

Head — Hornless; face black and long, and muzzle moderately 
fine, especially in ewes. (A small quantity of clean 
white wool on the forehead not objected to.) Ears a 
medium length, black, and fine texture. Eyes bright and 

full 2.5 

Neck — Moderate length and well ret. (In rams stronger, with 

a good crest ) 5 

Shoulder — Broad and oblique 5 

Chest — Deep and wide 5 

Back and Loin — Long, level, and well covered with meat and 
muscle; tail broad and well set up. The ribs long and 

well sprung, with a full flank 2u 

Legs and Feet — Straight and Ijlack. with fine and flat Ijone. 
Wooled to knees and hocks, clean below. Pore legs well 

filled with mutton 20 

Belly; Also Scrotum of Rams — Well covered with wool.... .5 
Fleece — Moderately shoit; close, fine fiber, without tendency 
to mat or felt together, and well defined, i. e., not shad- 
ing off into dark wool or hair 10 

Skin — Pine, soft, and pink color 5 

Total 100 
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OXFORD DOWN SHEEP. 



SCALE OF POINTS ADOPTED BV A.MEKICAN OXFORD DOWN ^ 

SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCLITION. IN i'OUR = 

DUTSIONS. O 

Breed type 30 

Constitution 23 

Mutton form and qualitj' 30 

Wool 15 

SUBDIVISION — BREED TYPE OF ANIMALS. 

Form of a good general appearance, made by a well lialanced 
conformation, free fi-om coarseness in any part, and 
showing good style both at rest and in motion 15 

Head of moderate length and width between the ears and 
betwee;i the eyes, and well covered with wool over poll 
and down to the eyes. Color of face an even dark gray 
or brown, either with or without gray spot on tip of 
nose 6 

When fully matured and in good comlition rams should 
weigh 250 to 350 pounds; ewes, 180 to 275 pounds 5 

Ears medium size, not too thick and of an even brown or dark 

gray color 2 

Legs short, strong in Ijone, flat and of even dark gray or 
brown coloi', placed squarely under the body and well 
apart 2 

CONSTITUTION. 

Large around the heart and wide and full in the chest 10 

The movement must be bold and vigorous 5 

Eyes bold, prominent and bright 4 

Skin bright pink in color 3 

Neck strong and muscular in rams and well set on in both 

sexes 3 

MUTTON FORM AND QUALITY. 

Wide and straight on top of shoulders, liack, loin and rump, 
from l5ase of neck to tail 15 

Full shoulders and thighs, well meated both inside and out- 
side ^ 

Flanks well filled and strong so as to make the lower lines 
of the body as straight as possible, and side lines strai.ght 
or rather full 4 

The whole carcass evenly covered with good, well marbled 



meat 



6 



Fleece of moderate length, close and of even quality, cover- 
ing the whole carcass well, and free fi'om black patches 
upon the body, neck or head 15 
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COTSWOLD SHEEP. 



STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE AND SCALE OF POINTS ADOPTED ^ 

BY AMERICAN COTSWOLD ASSOCIATION, = 

VOL. V, 1S92 — EWES. U 

Head — Moderately fine, broad between, the eyes and nostrils, 
but without a short, thick appearance, and well covered 
on crown with long lustrous wool S 

Face — Either white or slightly mixed with gray, or white 
dappled with brown 4 

Nostrils — Wide and expanded. Nose dark 1 

Eyes — Prominent, but mild looking 2 

Ears — Broad, long, moderately thin and covered with short 
hair 4 

Collar — Full from breast and shoulders, tapering gradually 
all the w'ay to where the neck and head join — neck 
should be fine and graceful, and free from coarse and 
loose skin 5 

Shoulders — Broad and full, and, at the stime time, joined so 
gradually to the collar forvv'ard and chine backwards, as 
not to leave the least hollow in either place S 

Fore Legs — The mutton on the arm, or fore thigh, should 
come quite to the knee. Leg upright witli heavy bone, 
— being clear from superfluous skin, with wool to fetlock 
and may be mixed with gray 4 

Breast — Broad and well forward, keeping the legs wide apart. 
Girth and chest full and deep 10 

Fore Flank — Quite full, not showing hollow behind the 
shoulder 4 

Back and Loin — Broad, flat and straighti, fi'om which the ribs 
must spring, with a fine circular arch 12 

Belly — Strai,ght on underline 5 

Quarters — Long and full, with mutton quite down to the 
hock S 

Hock — Should stand neither in nor out 2 

Twist — Or junction inside of thighs detep, wide and full, 
which with a broad breast, will keep the legs open and 
upright 5 

Fleece — The whole body should l)e covered with long lustrous 
wool IS 

Total 100 
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Select im1 lu-ads 1 ., shnw th.- .■I,;i,r;i,rteris1 ic turill of tlil^ purl ill tli._- lirr-eds 

representerl, Tli..- one In tin- Icfi i.^ phot..)'^r-.i.iilir.l fi'nni i lie ln-ail ..f a. ! .its 
wold raiji uwiit-d by Messrs. Uimi, llariliir.' vt boii. of \Vauki;slia, Wisronbln. 
This pliOtriKl-i-lJlt shows the hpaiilifiil riirilur'k- clesiieil iii r.-preseiitatives i if 
this breed. The head shown in tin- uiJlur ri-lil Iniiid inriiei' i^ that of an 
imported Slir,i]jsliire ram lamb lAvii.-d l,y ( i-ai- .'m Sv ■ v.ns.ii,. hi.'..- Lake, Wis. 
Till- h.-.ad sh..iwu .-h.e.vs not mily a very .-..iniplet- .■.,!,, in ir.-. l.mt also much 
width between tlie eves :niii a..-r.,-. Ilie f. c.'iica.l. iviiiic tic ears are well 
pla.'ed bein- ftirapart. TIf pli. n. .-r;, ph . .f l In- l..l.a.'l,- t ..■.■■I ram'- I, .-ad wbicli 
appears i n t In- .-.niter Is t aKci tr. mi -c. ai .-Ibacl, 1 ac.l s,,,-,.,,.- aod ,t rep- 
resents tin- lu.-a.l of ■•Skvk.xty-Tw.i." lil-t l.irize wiiiin-l ii.l tin- Hicbland and 
Asrii.-ultural Soci.-ty .Shows. Iss:; i,, Iss.',. The lifim illustrates the type which 
is"souKht In represeutative.s of any .if tlie horned breeds. 




A proup C'f Leicester ewes, prize wiuners at the HiixLilauLl Agi'icultural 
Society Show of Scotlaod. 




SuirolU- r;ini, a iiidL prizt: wiuuer aL the Royal A^^ricultural Society Show, 
Ejjgiaud. 
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FOR RAMS. 5 

Head — Not too fine, moderately small, and broad between the 
eyes and nostrils, but without a short, thick appearance, 
and in young animals well covered on crown with long 
lustrous wool 8 

Face — Either white or slightly mixed with gray, or white 
dappled with brown 4 

Nostrils — Wide and expanded. Nose dark 1 

Eyes — Prominent, but mild looking 2 

Ears — Broad, long, moderately thin, and covered with short 
hair 4 

Collar — Full from breast and shoulders, tapering gradually 
all the way to where the neck and head join. The neck 
should be short, thick and strong, indicating constitu- 
tional vigor, and free from coarse and loose skin C 

Shoulders — Broad ana full, and at the same time joined grad- 
ually to the collar forward, and chine backward as not to 
leave the least hollow in either place 8 

Fore Legs — The mutton on the arm or fore thigh should 
come quite to the knee. Leg upright with heavy bone — 
being clear from superfluous skin, with wool to fetlock, 
and may be mixed with gray 4 

Breast — Broad and well forward, keeping the legs wide apart. 
Girth or chest, full and deep 10 

Fore Flank — Quite full, not showing hollow behind the 
shoulder 5 

Back and Loin — Broad, flat and straight, from which the ribs 
must spring with a fine circular arch 12 

Belly — Straight on underline 3 

Quarters — Long and full, with mutton quite down to the 
hock s 

Hock — Should stand neither in nor out 2 

Twist — Or junction inside thighs, deep, wide and full, which 
with a broad breast will keep the legs open and upright. 5 

Fleece — The whole body should be covered with long lustrous 
wool .- IS 

Total 100 
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WENSLEYDALE SHEEP. 



SCALE (JF P0INTS. VVENSLEVDALK FLOCK ROOK, g 

VOL II, 189I. ENGLAND. (J 

Head — Pace dark. Ears dark, and well set on. Head broad 
and flat between ears. Muzzle strong in rams. A tuft 
of wool on forehead. Eyes bright and full. Head gaily 

carried 20 

Neck — Moderate length, strong, and well set on to the 

shoulders 10 

Shoulders — Broad and oblique .5 

Chest — Deep and wide 10 

Wool — Bright lustre, curled all over body, all alike in staple. 10 
Back and Loins — Ribs well si)rung and deep. Loin broad and 

covered wun meat. Tail broad. Flank full 20 

Legs and Feet — Straight and a little fine wool below the 
hock. Fore legs set well apai't. Hind legs well filled 

with mutton 20 

Skin — Blue fine and soft 5 

Total 100 



DORSET HORN SHEEP. 



SCALE OF POINTS. AMERICAN FLOCK RECORD OF g 

DORSET HORN SHEEP. VOL. II, 1894. (J 

General Appearance — Head well up, eyes bright and alert, 

and standing square on legs 20 

Chest — Broad, full, brisket well forward 10 

Back — Broad, straight, with well sprung ribs 1.5 

Quarters — Heavy, square, set on short straight legs, well 

apart 10 

Leg's — White, with small light colored hnot 5 

Head — Small, face white, nostrils well expanded, nose and 

lips pink in color 5 

Neck — Short and round, set well on shoulders .5 

Horn — Neat, curving forward, and light in color 10 

Fore Top — Good and well covered on belly and legs 10 

Wool — Medium quality and good weight, presenting an even, 

smooth, white surface 10 

Total 100 




Wensleydale ewijs, tir.st ijrize \viiiTit-i-s iit tl;'- Wensleyd:do At;ri(.mlt,urai 
Show, ls',i2. Bred and ttwaed by C. .M Bi'tiwn, L(_'yl)urri, Kn^'laiid. 




^T 



Flock of Dorset ewi'S, repnirtuoed from Livi; Stock Journal, sliowiEi;; uni- 
formity a,iidtype desiri-d in :i found;itioji lloek. Address of owui-riiot '-'iven. 
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DELAINE SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 



SCALE OF POINTS ADOPTED 1!Y THE STANDARD DELAINE g 

SPANISH MERINO REGISTER. (J 

Pure Merino Blood — Which must be established, by certifi- 
cate I.... 

Constitution — Indicated by a deep chest, long rib well arch- 
ed, giving heart and lung room, with great digestive ca- 
pacity 20 

Fleece — XX and delaine wool. This includes the quantity and 
quality as shown by weight of fleece, the length and 
strength of staple, crimp, fineness and trueness of fiber. . 10 

Density of Fleece 3 

Evenness of Surface .3 

Evenness of Crimp 3 

Length of Fiber 2 

Free Flowing Oil — Of the best quality and the right quan- 
tity to protect the sheep and preserve the fleece 9 

Head — Medium size. Ewes showing a feminine appearance; 

rams, a masculine, with properly turned horns 4 

Eyes — Bright, prominent and well set apart, with a thick, 

soft eye lid 3 

Noge — Short, broad, with well expanded nostrils, skin thick 
and covered with thick, furry coating, joining the wool 

one inch below the eye 4 

Ears — Medium size, set well apart, thickly coated 2 

Neck — Short on top, deep and strongly attached to should- 
ers, tapering to head; rams with a fold across the 

breast, and deep neck 4 

Fleece — Covering over the entire body, head and legs, skin 

thick and spongy 4 

Legs — Short, strong and well apart 2 

Feet — Neatly shaped, thin hoof, well set under the leg 4 

Quarters — Deep and well rounded; back, broad, straight and 

strongly coupled to quarters 10 

Weight — Ewes at maturity, 100 pounds and above: rams, 

150 and above S 

General Appearance — Good carriage, bold and vigorous style, 
symmetrical form .'> 

Total 100 

Any sheep scaling below 60 per cent, in any point can not 
be recorded. 



OFFICIAL STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE FOR SHEEP 1-il 

BLACK TOP SPANISH MERINO. ■ 



c 

SCALE OF POINTS. BLACK TOP SPANISH MERINO SHEEP g 

REGISTER, \'OL. Ill, 1S9I. y 

Blood — Purely bred from the Humphrey importation of 
Jlerino sheep from Spain, in the year 1802, as bred by 
W, R, Diclvinson, of Steubenyille, Ohio 

Constitution — Indicated by physical development; deep and 
large in the breast and through the heart; broad back; 
very heavy square quarters : skin of fine texture, and 
pinkish in color; expansive nostril; brilliant eye; health- 
ful countenance and good feeders 15 

Size — In good condition, with fleece of five months growth, 
full grown rams should weigh not less than 175 pounds, 
and ewes not less than 120 pounds 12 

General Appearance — Head carried well up; standing square- 
ly on feet and legs; well rounded body, showing in all 
points symmetry of form 3 

Body — Throughout heavy boned; well proportioned in length; 
smooth joints; ribs starting horizontally from the back 
bone, and well around to breast bone; breast bone wide, 
strong and prominent in front; strong, straight and heavy 
back bone; heavy muscular quarters, deep through and 
squarely formed before and behind; shoulders broad and 
flat, and not projecting sharply above the back bone, 
muscles firm and heavy, and body entirely free fi'om folds. 
There may be a slight throatiness. and a small dewlap 
— smaller on the ewes than on the rams 15 

Head — Wide, medium in length, eyes clear and bright, prom- 
inent ears, medium in size and covered with soft fur. 
Ewes should give no appearance of horns, while upon the 
rams the horns should be well developed, clear in color, 
and symmetrically curved, without tendency to extreme 
expansion 5 

Neck — Medium in length and very heavy, especially with the 
rams, deepening towards the shoulder 4 

Legs and Feet — Legs medium in length, set well apart, medi- 
um bone and smooth joints. The feet must be well 
shaped, medir.m sized, firm and solid 10 

Covering — Evenness of fleece and crimp; body and legs cov- 
ered to the knees; head covered forward between the 
eyes; the surface should be free from hair or gare.... 8 

Quality — Medium or fine, such as is known in the market as 
fine delaine 7 

Density — Shown by compactness of fleece, which should 
open freely, and have no tendency to be stringy or knotty 7 

Length — At twelve months, growth must be not less than 
three inches, and as near as may be of uniform length, . S 

Oil — Evenly distributed, white, soft and flowing freely from 
skin to surface, forming on the exterior a uni-"orm dark 
coating 6 

Total 100 
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TUNIS OR BROAD TAILED SHEEP. 



STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN •£ 

TUNIS SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION. g 

SCALE OF POINTS. U 

Blood 20 

Constitution 15 

Fleece 10 

Covering 10 

Form and Tail 12 

Head and Ears 10 

Neck 5 

Legs t> 

Size 6 

General Appearance C 

Total 100 

Blood — Imported from Tunis, or having a perfect line of an- 
cestors extending back to the flock owned and bred by Judge 
Richard Peters o£ Belmont, near Philadelphia, who received his 
first pair from Tunis in 1779, and bred them pure for more than 
20 years. 

Constitution — Healthful countenance, lively look, head erect, 
deep chest, ribs well arched, round body with good length. 
Strong straight back; muscles fine and firm. 

Fleece — Medium length, medium quality, medium quantity, col- 
or tinctured with gray, never pure white. Evenness throughout. 

Covering — Body and neck well covered with wool. Legs bare 
or slightly covered; face free from wool and covered with fine 
hair. 

Form and Tail — Body straight and broad and well proportioned. 
Small bone; breast wide and prominent in front. Tail, the little 
end should be docked, leaving the fleshy part fan shaped, or 
tapering; five or ten inches broad, six or eight inches long and 
well covered with wool. 

Head and Ears — Head small and hornless, tapering to end of 
nose; face and nose clean; in color, brown and white. Ears 
broad, thin, pendulous, covered with fine hair: in color brown 
to light fawn. 

Neck — Medium in length, well placed on shoulders; small and 
tapering. 

Legs — Short. In color brown and white; slightly wooled not 
ol)jectionablc. 

Size — In fair condition, when fully matured, rams should weigh 
150 pounds and upwards; ewes 120 pounds and upwards. 

General Appearance — Oood carriage; head well up; quick, 
elastic movements; showing symmetry of form and uniformity 
of character throughout. 




t liologi':'! jjli ^liiiwin^" ^^prious (ii.ije''t ions in a rmu. Tliu Ijim.l iej" i.-r- im", 
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1't'Izp Dorset ewe anri lamV), winner-s at International Exposition. Cliica- 
E'), i'.inii. Owned l.y ■'. E. WiniJ:, Meuliaincsburi;. Ohio. 
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CHAPTf:R IV. 

JUDGING SWINE. 

In judging swine the lyncher's preference must be tlie 
leading guide as it is in judging all other classes of fat 
stock. These preferences are in turn largely controlled 
by the demands of the market, so we find in some mar- 
kets a Ijacon hog, so called because of its fleep, long sides, 
is preferred by the butchers ; while in others the prefer- 
ence is for fat hogs because there is demand for hams, 
shoulders and broad, fat backs, and these features would 
attract the butcher's attention. In forming an opinion as 
to the l)est type of swine it is necessary to keep the re- 
quirements of these two markets distinctly in view, for 
they have estabHshed for us two very distinct market 
classes of hogs, the fat hos: and the bacon hog'. While 
every consideration should be given to the butcher's pref- 
erence, for the profit of hog feeding largely hes in suc- 
cessfully catering to them, yet there are some points re- 
lating to the feeding qualities of a hog which demand 
consideration in the joint interests of the feeder and 
breeder. The evidences of constitution and vigor are 
things on which the butcher cannot realize profit, but the 
feeder and the breeder know that they are prime essen- 
tials in the animals required for their purpose. 

I. JUDGING FAT HOGS. 

187. Form — Low, Long, Deep. In respect to the 
form of the fat hog, one of the leading considerations is 
the weieht, though the market requirements in this re- 
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spect are by no means stable. At some times the market 
preferences are decidedly in favor of the hog weighing 
200 pounds, and again in a short while the 400-pound 
hog makes the top price, but as a rule it will be found 
that the most profitable weight for selling is from 200 to 
300 pounds. This fact meets the breeders' preferences 
exactly, for he realizes that up to the attainment of this 
weight his hogs have been making the most profitable 
gain for him. The influences of the present market are 
all directed towards the development of a rapidly matur- 
mg hog that will be in smooth prime condition for the 
butcher when it reaches about 250 pounds in live weight. 
The hogs that fatten quickest and meet the butcher's re- 
cjuirements for fat hogs are low, deep and wide in form. 
They are compactly built, deep chested, long, and round- 
ribbed, with straight top and bottom lines sustained by 
standing squarely on strong and straight legs. Over these 
parts there is a smoothness that is indicative of the proper 
development of form and flesh. 

188. Quality — Fine Hair; Clean Bone.. The indi- 
cations of quality are fine hair and comparatively light, 
hard and clean looking bone. Fineness of parts in gen- 
eral is an evidence of quality. Hogs with coarse bone, 
coarse hair and hide are not the best breeders, and the 
butcher does not like them because of the large percentage 
of ofTal which they dress. In addition to being fine, the 
hair should lie close to the body and the skin free from 
undue roughness caused by scurf. 

189. Head — Short, Broad. The head of a hog that 
will fatten readily is very similar in its relative portions 
and parts to that of a steer, it should be comparatively 
short and broad. The snout should be of medium length 
with the face fine in features. 
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190. Eyes — Clear, Prominent. The eyes should be 
wide apart and large without any appearance of being 
watery. Folds of fat in creases about the eyes are com- 
mon, but are none the less (jbjectionable. 

191. Ears — Small, Fine in Texture. The ear 
sb.uuld be small in size and pointed. The way the ear is 
carried depends largely on the parentage of the hog, be- 
ing erect in tlie Berkshire, half drooping in the Poland 
China and wholly pendant in tlie instance of in(jst of the 
large white hogs. Large and coarse ears are generally 
associated with hea\'y and coarse ln^ne and hide and con- 
sec[uently they are not desirable. 

192. Jowl — Firm, Broad, Neat. The jowl should 
be smooth, firm, broad and neat. A jowd that is tlabljy 
cowing to the aljnormal accumulation of fat in this region 
is very objectional, and the same may be said of the op- 
posite condition which produces a very small jowl that is 
sharp at the edges. This region should not be so full as 
to be pen'lant ,arid loose. 

193. IMeck — Short; Narrow Nape. The neck in 
its upper part nearest the head should spring sharply up- 
ward and the ears should be comparatively fine or nar- 
row at the nape, and swell quickly to the breadth ijf the 
shoulders. It should he short and thick and deep as well, 
merging in this region into the brisket without any shrink- 
age. From the cheeks the neck should swell smoothly 
into the shoulder vein and pass from the shoulder with- 
out any noticeable depression. 

194. Shoulder— Full Vein, Level Top. Just forward 
of the shoulder where the neck swells most is the region 
known as the shoulder vein. Fullness in this part is de- 
sirable for it generally results in a smoothly covered and 
wide shoulder. On top, the shoulder should be level, be- 
ing well packed with flesh, and in addition it should be 
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broad and deep. To fill out the form desired there should 
be some development of the brisket, though as a rule there 
is very little of this in the fat hog. 

195. Front Legs — Short, Straight; Pasterns Strong. 

The front legs should be short, straight, strong and tap- 
ering. The pastern should be strong and the feet com- 
paratively short and of medium size. What are known 
as "bucked knees" or pasterns are sometimes observable 
in hogs that bend over in these parts. Long, slim pasterns 
are very undesirable, for hogs having them readily break 
down when carrying much flesh. The fat hog should 
stand firm and high on the toes without any evidence of 
weakness of the pasterns. Viewed from in front the leg 
should be straight. A rather common defect here is 
crooked knees which come too close together, but the re- 
verse defect is very rare among hogs. 

196. Chest — Low, Wide. The floor of the chest 
should be as low as possible, for it is the depth and width 
of this part that adds to the girth. With width between 
the fore legs there is usually width above on the shoulder, 
though this is not always true. The girth should be 
large, for it is undesirable to have any shrinkage just be- 
hind the fore leg at the fore flank. 

197. Sides — Deep, Fleshed Evenly. The sides 
may be deep and yet supported with a round rib. Usually 
depth of side is associated with flatness of rib, but there 
are many decided exceptions to this to be found among 
fat hogs. When the rib springs from the back, well 
arched, and continues to follow the circumference of a 
circle it gives the hog the appearance of not only being 
leggy, but also lacking in depth of body. The rib, how- 
ever, not only should be well sprung, but it should also 
be long, giving roundness and smoothness of body with 
more depth than appearance wotfld indicate. The sides 
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should be thickly and evenly fleshed. It is not uncom- 
mon to notice creases just behind the shoulders and at 
different points between the shoulders and the hips. This 
is an indication of uneven fattening with a poor ciuality 
of flesh and is conse(iuently objectionable. From the 
shoulder to the ham in the fat hog there should be that 
evenness of line which would permit the laying of a 
straight edge along the sides from one (jf these points to 
the other and no deviation from the edge should be no- 
ticed at any point. Usually the development of the 
shoulders or the hams is as much greater as to leave a 
marked depression behind the shoulder and forward of 
the ham. 

198. Back — Straight, Broad, Evenly Covered With 
Flesh. Looking at the back from the side the top 
line should be straight, though if it rises gradually from 
the neck to the center of the back and there slopes very 
gradually to the tail, it usually carries more flesh and is 
considered a stronger and better back. There certainly 
should be no depression from shoulder to tail in the back 
of the hog that is in fat condition. Viewing the back 
from above it should appear broad and tlie two lines that 
])ound it on each side should be carried straight from the 
upper sides of the shoulder to the hips. In addition, the 
back should be evenly and thickl}' fleshed. Any tendencv 
towards what is called a fish back, in which the center 
rises very sharply, is undesirable. 

199. Loin— Wide, Thick. The width of the loin 
should be such as to sustain the width of the back. In 
addition to being wide it must be straight and thickh', 
fleshed to fill out the lines properly. Another part of the 
body that should receive some consideration is the belly. 
The underline should run parallel with the top line: that 
is, the belly should be equally as straight as the back. 
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The most common defect is a marked drooping in this 
region. The fore flank and the hind flank should be 
nearly on the same level, though this is seldom so, unless 
the hog is far advanced in fattening. A full and pendant 
liind flank is an indication of fatness. 

200. Hips — Smoothly Covered With Flesh. The 
hips should be wide apart, completely covered with flesh 
and low. Where they are placed high, it is sel<.!om that 
they are smoothly covered with flesh. In an evenly 
fles'ied hog, the location of the hips is not apiaarent to 
the eye, so smoothly are they covered. 

201. Rump — Long, Smooth. The width of the hips 
should be carried back over this part. From the hip to 
the end of the body there should be as much length as 
may be secured. It is not possible to find a hog that is 
exactly level over this part, as they invariably droop 
somewhat towards the tail, l3ut some nevertheless closely 
approach exact levelness in this region. 

202. Hams — Wide, Deep, Plump. Looking at the 
ham from the side, it should be wide from the stifle to 
the end of the body and it should also be plump and full 
right down to the hock. Viewed from behind, width 
from between the legs to the outside of the ham, is very 
desirable. Perhaps the most dift'erence in this part will 
be found in the degree to which the ham continues plump 
and full towards the hock. This part of the thigh should 
not be bare, but heavy with flesh. 

203. Hind Legs — Properly Set, Strong. The must 
common defect of the hind leg is a cramped condi- 
tion of the hock. Though this is most usually found in 
hogs with light bone, yet it is common among hogs that 
otherwise appear strong in the limbs. It is noticeable that 
many hogs are higher behind than in front, showing the 
line running from the hind quarter to the head, to he very 
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slanting. This is generally caused by the undue length 
of the hind legs. The legs should be short, strong and 
placed wide apart and when the hug moves the hind and 
the front legs should pass forward in a straight line. An 
in and out movement of the legs is not uncommon and it 
accounts for much of the awkwardness observable in the 
gait of fat hogs. 

SCALE OF POINTS FOR FAT HOGS — BARROW. " o 

GENERAL APPEARANCE: 

Weight, score according to age 6 

Form, deep, broad, low, lung, symmetrical, compact, 
standing squarely on le^s lo 

Quality, hair silky; skin fine; bone fine; flesh smooth, 
mellow, and free from lumps or wrinkles lo 

Condition, deep, even covering of flesh, especially in reg- 
ions of valuable cuts lo 

HEAD AND NECK: 

Snout, medium length, not coarse 

Hyes, full, mild, bright 

Face, short, cheeks full 

Ears, fine, medium size, soft 

Jowl, strong, neat, broad 

Neck, thick, medium length 

FORE QUARTERS: 

Shoulder, broad, deep, full, compact on top 6 

Breast, advanced, wide 2 

Legs, straight, short, strong; bone clean; pasterns up- 
right; feet medium size 2 

BODY: 

Chest, deep, broad, large girth 2 

Sides, deep, lengthy, full; ribs close and well sprung. ... 6 

Back, broad, straight, thickly and evenly fleshed 10 

Loin, wide, thick, straight 10 

Belly , straight, even 2 

HIND QUARTERS : 

Hips, wide apart, smooth 2 

Rump, long, wide, evenly fleshed, straight 2 

Ham, heavily fleshed, plump, full, deep, wide 10 

Thighs, fleshed clo=;e to hocks 2 

Legs, straight, short, strong; bone clean; pasterns upright; 

feet medium size 2 

Total 100 
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II. JUDGING BACON HOGS. 

Owing to the demand that has originated in the mar- 
kets for lean meats, the bacon t}q)e of hog has been 
evolved. Tlie consumption of Jjacon has extended 
greatly and this has made a strong demand on the large 
markets for the type of hog which produces this. To ob- 
tain a clear conception of the type recjuired it is essential 
to remember that flesh is the leading characteristic de- 
manded and with this there are certain peculiar cuts 
which are cjuite distinct from those taken from the fat hog. 

204. Condition — Even and Thick Fleshed. The 
condition of the bacon hog is a feature of paramount im- 
portance, for it must be smooth over all parts with a thick 
covering of flesh. It is very necessary to understand that 
a thin hog is not in any sense a bacon hog. In the bacon 
hoe it is desirable to have about one inch of fat with an 
abundance of lean flesh in the carcass. It is flesh, muscle 
or lean meat that is desirable and not in any sense a thin 
carcass. 

205. Form — Smooth, Long, Level, Deep. An important 
point among the desirable characteristics of the bacon 
hog is that of form, because this must Ije peculiar, as 
there are unusual cuts to be made from the carcass. The 
side should be as long as possible with great depth and 
levelness from shoulder to hip. The shoulder should not 
bulge out and the hams should not be pendant and plump 
as in the case of the lartl hog. If a straight edge is laid 
along the side of the tyi)ical bacon hog it should touch 
every point from the start of the slmulder to the end of 
the hind cjuarter. Width is not sought for, but length 
and depth are cardinal points. The form should show a 
striking trimness in every region, due to an even cover- 
ing of smooth flesh without any soft or flabby parts and 




I'h'jto from Outarjij Furmers' 1 nstiLuie Eeport. 
Photograph showing packers' model of abacon hog. Tlie extreme length, 
levelness and smoothness are the partirular features of this type. 




Phr.tn from Ontario Farmers' Instit.nte Eeport 

Photograph illustrating a pig too thin for the bacon market, hut of desir- 
able type in other essentiaxs. 
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DESflJIPTION OF THE BERKSHIRE SWTVF. 

rjUrilNG the hist .■(■111 ury tllis P.ritisli Ijj^eud of swim; Ii;is1m-iii Uiv subject r,f lii-h 
lirocdin^' and carutid selection. Writing in 17'ili, Lawrence desi^rDics tlie llcrl>- 
sbire ns i>ein^ "'lonj; and crool^cd in snout, muz/dr t iwnin^: nijw'ar ds. fiij-^ lar^jc and 
lie^a\-y aod inc^lined to lie pendulous, tlic body lung ami tliii;lc Iml umI deeji. legs 
short, bone lar-^^e and great size." In -''Idie t'omplete td ra/.iei." wril I en in 1 -c't, l iie 
licrksliireof tliat time is dcscribeil asfoilows: "Coior reddlsli brown, witli brown 
cv blaelv soots, sides \'ery i):^oa,d. !l;i,t. iegs, ears l:i rge a.nd |)i.^ndnlons ovei^ ej'i.^s. Iiody 
(.hick, .■l..se and well made." Tlie m.Mlej^ii type ,,[ I Ins bri'ed rellcel i many cliair_'es 
from t be oil I, as it re u resents a bog Hi, -it is bl.^icl, in c, ,l,,i^ w il li wliilc- on tlie face, 
tent and til) ot tail. Tliey are not sue li a la.rge bog as I le ,m. ot t lie oi igimil ^to,^ I; .■i> 
tbey are ion;; in type;, trim witliinit undue rougiiness o\-er 1 lie slioii Ider or jironil- 
iience of liips. The face issli.jrt and <lislied, tlie ea,rs sii.wt, poinied and .■rect. .laws 
(all, back Inoadand strainlit, f ai 1 over the sboii ider, 1 lie loi n I ii ick and iexcl ,;iid 
Mio hams especially full with short, strong ami straigbt legs. St ra.iglil ness in lines 
.■ind trimm^ss and smooth m^ss over all parts are Irading I lei^kslii re eli.iraeteiisi ics 
and tliese : iioidd be si rongly i n e\'ideimo .■i.l.-mg tlic back and especi.'iily f I'om t he 

ho.^l; liackwaril as tin- hind ipiarter si ion Id coi nl m pi are t o I he l ai 1 and lie fnb. 

A.sstrai;;]itness a:id slr^englh of legs are leading li.^rksliire leal ares, il shonid lie 
noted that the fore legs drop si ra igii t wiliiout any croolicilness at the knee and liie 
bind legs should miL a,|)pe:i,r^ .■ramped above 1 lie hod,. A thick coa.t of idack liai r 
lying close to the body and wiMioiit swirls siioiiid contri Inite liiucii to the gem^rai 
;ipi)earaiico of sniool liness wiiicii i, d iie in 1 lie mai ii 1 o an e^-en co\-ei^ing of firm yet 
meliov.' Ilesil, yen oliieialscaieof points, p^igebiS 
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a well coupled form without undue coarseness. This 
trimness should be obser\'aljle in the smoothness by which 
the shoulder and the quarter join the side, and it is also 
Vjrought out \-ery effectively by the thick trim belly which 
is characteristic of the bacon type. 

206. Weight. In reference to the weight that is de- 
sirable, the packers uniformly prefer a hog weighing from 
170 to 200 pounds li\"e weight. This preference exists in 
the markets of the world and most decidedly in that of 
Great Britain where the production of this hog has 
reached its highest development. It seems that a hog of 
this weight in proper condition offers the most satisfac- 
tory cuts, both in \\-eight and quality. 

207. Shoulders — Smooth, Compact. It will not be 
necessary to dwell on the minor pomts desired in the 
bacon t}'pe, l)ut merely to discuss the salient features. 
Among these the shoulders demands attention, for they 
are much different in the ideal bacon hog than they are 
in the typical fat hog. The shoulder in the bacon type 
is not hea\'y, but completely free ivom roughness and 
characterized Ijy compactness. It should fit closely to the 
body and not show any more width than the back and 
hind quarter, tliereljy adding to the trimness of form 
which is eminently desired in hogs of this type. The 
flesh should extend well down on the leg, indicating 
muscular development with a long shoulder cut. 

208. Sides — Long, Smooth, Level. The side is a 
A-ery characteristic point in the bacon type, as it should 
possess as much length as possible with smoothness and 
IcA'elness from the beginning of the shoulder to the end 
of the hind quarter. The choicest liacon comes from this 
region and on this account there should be as much as 
possible of the dressed weight in tbis region. The upper 
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part of the side should carry a straight line from the 
shoulder to the hip and the lower side should show almost 
as full a line running from the elbow to the stifle. The 
belly should be thicker with flesh than is usual in the case 
of the fat hog. In addition this part should be trim in 
form and thick without any flabbiness or shrinkage at 
either the fore or hind flank. The hind cjuarter of the 
bacon type is markedly different from that of the fat hog. 
because the extreme development of the latter is not 
considered an advantage in the bacon type. In the bacon 
hog the hips should be smooth and proportionately wide 
to the rest of the body. The hind quarter should be long, 
even and straight and slightly rounded towards the tail. 
A peculiar feature in the hog of this type is the gammon, 
which is a cut very similar to the ham. This should be 
firm, rounded, tapering and fleshed deep and low towards 
the hocks. Plumpness or fullness in this part is not con- 
sidered an advantage; while length with smooth develop- 
ment of muscle is a prime requisite. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE POLAXD-CIIINA S'lriNE 
'Phis AMEKKJAN l.ie.-d .,[ swiuiMiriiiiiDitrcl ill I In- Mill ml Viill.y of tliL'l")] 

in.ir the year-s iiiterveii iii:j l)ct\\CM_'n I 
coai'se ln">K that \v:iri Ijrokfn in ritlijr. l)cit 
ment of the last 4li years has ic-siilte'l in ]ji'i mI urin_' ;in .■.\rf.,/(liii,i; I y -,yninn-i i i 

with early matui-iiii,' (|uulitle.s wliirli ]kis I n ailil^.-'l Im furtluT liy ili-pi i^it ii 

favorahle to quick fattenins. Tlie tnnclrrn (ype shows unusual fullii.--s 
makesthewidtliofthehody rennirkalilftliMUL'li sivinL' th.- ;iijp'-:'i-:>nrr. if uihI n 
ness. Witliit all thyj-eis a .lu:; lity of lia.ir, ln.ni- .■aid skin nljl.;li i.'onl rllalTesin 
degree to the prn-enta,lr of uient from 1 lir rno;:iss. Tin' yolur Is I ilin-k wit 
white markings, tliese consisting ijref.u'aOly of a, splash on tlm face, f,,ur y li 
and wliite on tip of tlie tail. Tie- eoal of li.iir slmuld Im tlnelc, (im- and fi-. 
swirls or spots around which the hail' sccrns to twist. The heail i- small, - 
dislied and runs to a fine snout. Tlic •■■.n' si arts 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE D UKOC-.TEK SE Y SAVIXK 

HT the N,i,li..ti,'il SwiiM' lirc.M.Ml.i'S C. .Tivpiit ioTi, lirl.i in Is;;;, llir J, iv.-y swhii' of 
Nrw Jersey mid 1 lie llumcsof New- l.irk w.t. eliLssilied in I lie fiKiiilie^ i.f reil 
swi lie wil li siinjliu' eli:ir;n.'ti.-r-istii;s : 1 1 ii.' 1 Hi If les il w ;i s 1 i len si :M eill lei M .; 11 nei' in 1 ii ino 
and carc-ass than tlie iiiliei' n.'ds. T'i-e\-ieiis d, llml lime i lie Jersey reds had l.een 
lired in New Jei'sey state fur lA er lil'ty years. Tlie inusl |ii,piilar euli.r fur t Ids le-eed 
is :i, dee[i elierr,y i-ed wit !i .ill ai ly ma rk i i i-s. JJie iNj.ie ni< isl :i |))iri i\-ed is 1 liiil nf a \ ery 

rniiiiKiet III.!,' e.xeeedin.-ly SI Ill ill all iiarlsaiid Mn-y close I o I lie -n Mind. Tlie 

hea.il is line, the I. ,ir li.-lit and ]. em lent, iieek sli, ,ri ;,ii' I liiek, I he sliciulder ful 1 yet 
smii.ith .,Jtli the hndy.llie lia.ek sli,i;ht ly arehiim, wide and str.iie;. The hipsdeep 
a.nd the hind ((imrtm' M'ry ]ilum|i and full Willi meat .\ el si,;„ewhat slioia . t he li-js 
a.re vei'y short and st rai.^ht al low i ni; t he fra me 1 1 , a pproaeli very elose to 1 lie .t'round. 
The type is tha.t of a very ea.jJy miitiirin,-.' ho.-tiial will di'essa hit;h pei'eenl a,!;-e of 
\'alna.hle eiits, .'^ee i.llieia.l seale of points, pa.^'e \:: . 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR BACON HOGS — BARROW. V. O 

Or o 

GENERAL APPEARANCE: 

Weight, 170 to 200 lbs., largely the result of thick cover 

of firm flesh 6 

Form, long, level, smooth, deep lo 

Quality, hair fine; skin thin; bone fine; firm, even cover- 
ing; of flesh without any soft bunches of fat or wrinkles. . lo 
Condition, deep, uniform covering of flesh, especially in 

regions of valuable cuts lo 

HEAD AND NECK: 

Snout, fine i 

Eyes, full, mild, bright i 

Face, slim i 

Ears, trim, medium size i 

Jowl, light, trim i 

Neck, medium length, light i 

FORE QUARTERS ; 

Shoulders, free from roughness, smooth, compact and 

same width as back and hind quarters 6 

Breast, moderately wide, full 2 

Legs, straight, short, strong, bone clean; pasterns upright; 

feet medium size 2 

BODY: 

Chest, deep, full girth 4 

Back, medium and uniform in width, smooth 8 

Sides, long, smooth, level from beginning of shoulders to 
end of hind quarters. The side at all points should 
touch a straight edge running from fore to hind quarter. 10 

Ribs, deep 2 

Belly, trim, firm, thick without any flabbiness or shrink- 
age at flank 10 

HIND QUARTERS: 

Hips, smooth, wide; proportionate to rest of body 2 

Rump, long, even, straight, rounded toward tail 2 

Qammon, firm, rounded, tapering, fleshed deep and low 

toward hocks H 

Legs, straight, short, strong; feet medium size; bone clean; 

pasterns upright 2 

Total 100 
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III. JUDGING SWINE FOR BREEDING PURPOSES. 

The judging- of swine in the pure Ijred classes requires 
of the judge an intimate acquaintance with the scale of 
points adopted by the different associations of the various 
breeds. These scales of p(jints have been arranged with 
much labor by the associations and consequently they 
should be closely followed. As they are published in full 
in another part of this work attention will be here given 
to a few peculiar points that should be sought in all 
breeds. 

209. Boar. In addition to having the characteristics 
of the type of the breed, the boar should be strong in 
those traits that are peculiar to the sex. The head may 
be slightly inclined to coarseness, the neck full and arched 
somewdiat, with the shoulder heavy. The fore quarters 
are usually slightly heavier than the hind c^uarters and 
this distinction grows greater with age as the shields de" 
velop. Strength of frame without coarseness is desira- 
ble and the body should be deep, long and low. Just be- 
hind the elbow there should be as much depth as possible, 
as this with a rugged appearance is indicative of a vigor- 
ous constitution. Short and strong limbs with straight 
pasterns of a fine quality should carry the body easily 
and without awkwardness at all times. 

210. Sow. Omitting consideration of the breed type 
the sow should represent, the se.x type is of first import- 
ance. There should not be the least appearance of coarse- 
ness — the head should be light, neck slim and neat and 
also inclined to sharpness between and back of the ears. 
In the sow it is expected that the hips and hind quarters 
should be slightly wider than the fore, though the width 
before and behind should be almost uniform. Length of 
body is specially desirable to give room for the growth of 






Iniprrjver.l Yorkshire sow, a nrsi prizr winner at Torontu Industriu,! £.\h. 
bition, owned by J. E. Brethour. Burford. Ontario. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE XORKSHIRE SAVINE 

f^HERE are three varieties of Yorkshires, namely; the large, middle and the 
small, and as may be surmised thuse divisions are based wholly on size. The 
large Yorkshiit is descended from the old English which were white in color witii a 
few black spots and it was bj-ed principally in Yorkshire. Both the white Chinese 
pigs, introduced at an early time in England, and the Neapolitan swine were used 
slightly upon tlie native stock. The middle Yorkshire originated by crossing the 
small and large varieties. Tiie small Yorkshire is an offshoot of the large varieties 
containing a hxrge percentage of Chinese blood. The improved large Yorkshire 
retains the hardiness and prolificness of the old English hog and has Improved in 
symmetry, flesh and eai'ly maturity through the Chinese cross. Tbey are strong 
in bone, deep and long in body and of medium quality throughout. They have 
thick beilies, well mixed meat and long sides, points thatcurers of bacon value 
highly. The middle or Improved Yorkshire are as heavy as the large variety but 
are lighter in bone and head with a smaller quantity of offal. In type they are very 
similar to the large York'shlre. being long, level and deep in carcass. The small 
"^'orkshire are finer in quality, possess more symmetry and they are more conipact 
in form. These features contribute to their early maturity but do not enable them 
to attain the heavy weiglits of the others. All the varieties are white in coloi- a few 
blue spots are permissible but these should not be covered with colored hair. See 
v'fflcial scale of points, page ls~. 




; 'lii'st.f)' A\"liit(' hi)w, Ai,MA, ^ir-''U liy (.'oc(.) :,'■_:.';;. Tin- i.]rMi..ci-ty ot .]i)st'|.]i 
I lurns, » ';uiil;i''liii', 'jTiluirii i, ( ';ui;u.l;i,. Tin- litter of Al.ma wln.-ii I lirt- l- moutii: 
'ilfl tilipeil till- scales ;it lull pounds. 



JJESCK:PTI< )N OF THE CHESTER AVTtlTK S-\\'IN'E 

'Fills IIUEEH whirl, ,,,i-iiiatetl in Cliestci unty, i'ennsyl\a nia, alioul 1lie 

lH',L,'inning <it tlir last cfntury was the t'csuII nf .-rossini; 1 ho liii; (Miinas Willi 
whil 1/ pl.^^s t'r-urn Itt-dfoi-ilsliil-t', Fjriti:la,rnh wliicli wrrr of ^drkshin.- <losrrnt . t hns u'i\iiiL: 
1.1 11 -SI- lii-ciils niiii-h ill com I ill HI. Tile I'hrsl la \'i hilo is a. lariie liirrd. si luiii; tlii.u,L;li 
line ill hdiiij, vi;iunais Willi vrry (iorp unil h-iiL'lhy li.i.liis. Tlioy siniulil lie |iure 
white in roll II- and wlieie hl.aek S|ii il s oerur, 1 liese shoulii I lot 1 le ei ivered Willi rolol'ed 
hair. Tlie liead lias a, line mioiiI. wil h liroad tare slielitly dislieil ami tlie eats pen- 
deiil. The Jowl is li;;lil. a.iid I he iieidv slii ill. a 11(1 deep. 1 lepl li . it idlest is a very lies it- 

a.hle elia.ta.etei-stie a.ii.l this si Id a.lso he a, fi-atnte of the liody. The slinulilia 

si Hill Id III, Slll!^'ly to the hody and lis widtli shouhl lie al ,| iinlfotni with liial of 

the hody and liiiiil i|iiHrt.ei'. I ' nitoi mil y i n 1 hese 1 iiies is ilesi ra hie .as 1 he sin li o\er 
the heail should he :i 1 ion t e, , ini I to lliat around the Hank. 'Idle lei I r should he tine 
and lie elose to the hody withoii 1 ;i,iiy tendeney to harsliness or exi re me eoarseness. 
See oliieial siHile of points, pai;e Til, 
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the litter. There should be twelve teats beginning well 
forward and none of them blind. Blind teats in young 
sows do not protrude as the normal teats do, and when 
the sow has farrowed they usually fail to yield any milk. 
In judging swine the Ijest plan is to have them arranged 
in small yards so that they may be readily compared and 
d.ri\-en enr^ugh to determine whether or not they are 
strong; and active on their leg's. 
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IV. OFFICIAI, STANDARDS OF FXCELLENCB FOR SWINB. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

C 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE ADOPTED BV THE AMERICAN 3 

BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATION. (j 

Color — Black, with white on feet, face, tip of tail and an oc- 
casional splash on the arm 4 

Face and Snout — Short; the former fine and well dished, and 

broad between the eyes 7 

Eye — Very clear, rather large, dark hazel or gray 2 

Ear — Generally almost erect, but sometimes inclined forward 

with advancing age; medium size; thin and soft 4 

Jowl — Full and heavy, running well back on neck 4 

Neck — Short and broad on top 4 

Hair — Pine and soft:medium thickness 3 

Skin — Smooth and pliable 4 

Shoulder — Thick and even, broad on top, and deep through 

chest 7 

Back — Broad, short and straight; ribs well sprung, coupling 

close to hips 8 

Side — Deep and well let down; straight on bottom lines G 

Flank — Well back and low down on leg, making nearly straight 

line with the lower part of side 5 

Loin — Full and wide ;i 

Ham — Deep and thick, extending well up on back, and hold- 
ing thickness well down to hock 10 

Tail — Well set up on back; tapering and not coarse 2 

Legs — Short, straight, and strong, set wide apart, with hoofs 

erect and capable of holding good weight .5 

Symmetry — Well proportioned throughout, depending large- 
ly on condition C 

Condition — In a good healthy, growing state; net over-fed.. 5 
Style — Attractive, spirited, indicative of thorough breeding 
and constitutional vigor 5 

Total 100 

BERKSHIRE SWINE, 

The Berkshire Society of Great Britain has issued to the lead- 
ing Agricultural Show Societies the following instructions as 
guii.es to judges in making their awards; 

"We recommend that a perfectly black face, or a black foot, 
or black tail should disqualify a pig in the show yard. White or 
sandy spots on the top or sides of the animal, or a decidedly 
white ear should l)e disqualifications. Any description of coloring 
staining or clipping should also be a disqualification. White on 
the ear or under the throat or on the underline of the body, 
should be considered objectionable. Either too much or too little 
white in the place of the recognizecl markings should be an ob- 
jection, also to be noted in the competition." 
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DESCKIPTICN OF BERKSHIRE — AIKAKCED liV THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF EXPERT JUDl^LS OF SWTNE, 1897. 

DISIJUAL I EI CATIONS. 

Form. — Very large and heavy or drooping ears: small, cramped 
chest, crease back of shoulders and over tne l^ack so a.-; to 
cause a depression in back easily noticed, deformed or crooked 
legs, feet broken down, so that the animal walks on pastern 
joints. 

Size. — Overgrown, gangling, nari-ow, contracted or not two- 
thirds large enough for age. 

Condition. — Barrenness, deformed, seriously diseased, total 
blindness from any cause. 

Score. — Les than sixty points. 

Pedigree. — Not eligible to record. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 

1. — Head and Face. — Head short, broad, coming well forward 
at poll, face short and fine and well dished, b;oad between the 
eyes tapering from eyes to point of nose, surface even and regu- 
lar. 

Objections. — Head long, narrow and coarse, forehead low and 
narrow, jaws narrow or contracted, lower jaws extending be- 
yond upper; face long, straight between the eyes; nose coarse, 
thick or crooked, or ridgy, 

2. — Eyes. — Very clear, rather large, dark, hazel or gray. 

Objections. — Small, dull, bloodshot, deep set or obscure, vision 
impaired by wrinkles, fat or other cause. 

3. — Ears. — Generally almost erect, but sometimes inclined for- 
ward with advancing age, medium size, thin and soft. 

Objections. — Large, coarse, thick, round or drooping, long or 
large knuck, difference in form, size or position one with the 
other, animal unable to control ineir position. 

4. — Neck. — Full, deep, short and slightly arched, broad on top, 
well connected with shoulder. 

Objections. — Long, flat, lacking in fullness and depth. 

5. — Jowl. — Full, firm and neat, carrying fullness back to shoul- 
der and brisket. 

Objectibngw — Light, flabby, thin, tucked up or wrinkled. 

6. — Shoulder. — Broad, deep and full, not extended above line 
of back and being as wide on top as back, carrying size down 
to line of belly and having lateral width. 

Objections. — Lacking in depth or width, thick beyond the line 
of sides and hams or extending above line of back, heavy shields 
on hogs under eighteen months of age. 

7. — Chest. — Large, wide deep and roomy, full girth, breast 
bone curving well forward, extending back on level, not tucked 
up, broad between fore legs. 

Objections. — Flat, narrow at top or bottom, small girth, lack- 
ing depth or fullness, breast bone crooked or tucked up. 

8. — Back. — Broad and straight, carrying same width from 
shoulder to ham, surface even and smooth without creases or 
projections and not too long. 

Objections. — Narrow, swayed or hollow, dropping below a 
straight line. 
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9. — Sides and Ribs. — Sides full, smooth, flim and deep, carrying 
size down to belly and evenly from ham to shoulder. Ribs long, 
strong, well sprung at top and bottom. 

Objections. — Flat, thin, flabby, not as full at bottom as top. 
Ribs weak, not well sprung at top or bottom. 

10. — Belly and Flank. — Wide, full and straight on bottom line. 

Objections. — Belly narrow and sagging;. Flank thin and tuck- 
ed up. 

11. — Ham and Rump. — Hams broad, full and long; the lower 
front part of ham should be full and stifle well covered with 
flesh, coming well down on hock. Rump should have a round- 
ing slope from loin to root of tail, same width as back and filling 
out on each side and above the tail. 

Objections. — Ham narrow, short, thin, not projecting beyond 
and coming down on hock, cut up too high in crotch. Rump 
flat, narrow and too steep. 

12. — Legs and Feet. — Legs short, straight and sti'ong, set 
wide apart with hoofs erect and capable of holding good weight. 

Objections. — Legs, long, slim, coarse, crooked, muscles light, 
pastern long, slim or fiat, feet long or sprawling. 

1.3. — Tail. — Well set up, fine, tapering and neatly curled. 

Objections. — Coarse and straight, too low. 

14. — Coat. — Fine, straight, smooth, laying close to and cover- 
ing body well, not clipped, evenly distributed over body. 

Objections. — Hair, coarse, harsh, wavy or curly, not evenly 
distriUuted over body, swirls or clipped. 

15. — Color. — Black, with white on, feet, face, tip of tail and an 
occasional splash on arm. 

Objections. — Solid black or black points, or white spots on 
body. 

10. — Size. — Large for age. Boar two years and over not less 
than 4.50 pounds, sow same age 400 pounds. Boar eighteen 
months 3.50 pounds, sow same age 325 pounds. Boar twelve 
months 300 pounds, sow same age 275 pounds. Boar and sow 
six months, 150 pounds. 

Objections. — Underweight, coarse, not in good form to fatten. 

17. — Action and Style. — Action, vigorous. Style, graceful and 
attractive. 

Objections. — Dull, sluggish and clumsy. 

18. — Condition. — Healthy, skin clear of scurf, sicales or sores, 
soft and mellow to the touch, flesh fine, evenly laid on and free 
from lumps, hair soft and lying close to body, good feeding 
qualities. 

Objections. — Unhealthy, skin scaly, scabby or harsh, dry and 
or lumpy flesh, too much fat for breeding. Hair harsh, dry and 
standing up from body, poor feeders, deafness, partial or total, 

19. — Disposition. — Quiet and gentle and easy to handle. 

Objections. — Cross, restless, vicious and wild. 
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POLAND'CHINA. 



NATIONAL SCORE CARD ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL -^ 

ASSOCIATION OF EXPERT JUDGES ON 3 

SWINE, JUNE, 1897. (J 

Head 4 

Eyes 2 

Ears 2 

Neck 2 

Jowl 2 

Shoulders g 

Chest 12 

Back and Loin 14 

Sides and Ribs 10 

Belly and Flank 4 

Ham and Rump 10 

Feet and Legs 10 

Tail 1 

Coat 3 

Color 3 

Size 5 

Action and Style 3 

Condition 2 

Disposition 2 

Symmetry of Points J 3 

Total 1 "0 

GENERAL RULES FOR SCORING. 

Rule 1. Experts shall not use fractions other than the decimal 
and not above tenths. 

Rule 2. Experts shall not indicate the score of an animal by 
amount of cut opposite the number of points. 

Rule 3. Experts shall at all times call the score of each di- 
vision aloud and the attendant shall take the score as called. 

Rule 4. — Should ties in scores be indicated bj' footings, then 
such ties shall be determined as follows: The officers attending 
the expert shall foot the score on tie cards of the following di- 
visions, 7, 8, 11 and 12, and the animal scoring the highest on 
the above divisions shall be awarded the first premium, and the 
second highest score, the second premium. Should there be a 
tie on the above division then another addition of the following 
divisions should be made, to-wit: divisions 6 and 9. Should a tie 
exist, then division 1 should be added to above. 

Rule 5. When an expert who has scored the entire class is 
called upon to award the sweepstakes premium he shall take 
the highest scoring animal or animals in class score for such 
sweepstakes premium. 

Rule 6. Experts shall not be required to score entries in 
class for sow and litter of pigs. 

Rule 7. Experts shall not be required to score pigs under 
four months of age. 

Rule 8. When animal is presented for score and the expert 
determines it to be disqualified he shall call out the disqualifica- 
tions and the attendant shall indicate the same on card. 
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Rule 9. Experts are required to keep themselves familiar with 
the score card and details of this Association. 

Rule 10. — Experts holding certificates issued by this Associa- 
tion are not required by the rule;3 of this Association to use any 
standard other than the, one issued by this Association. 

DESCRIPTION OF SCORE CARD FOR POLAND-CHINAS ISSUED BY 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EXPERT JUDGES 

ON SWINE, 1897. 

Head. — 4. — Head should be broad, even and smooth oetween 
and above the eyes. Slightly dished, tapering even and gradu- 
ally to near the end of the nose. Broad low-er jaw, head in- 
clined to shortness, but not enough to give the appearance of 
stubby nose. And in male a masculine expression and appear- 
ance. 

Objections. — Head long, narrow between the eyes; nose un- 
even and coarse; too large at the muzzle or the head too short; 
not full or high above the eyes, or too much wrinkled around 
or above the eyes. 

Eyes. — 2. — Full, clear, prominent and expressive. 

Objections. — Dull expression, deep set or obscure. Sight im- 
paired by wrinkles, fat or other cause. 

EarsL — 2. — Ears attached to the head by a short, firm knuckle, 
giving free and easy action. Standing up slightly at the base to 
within two-thirds of the tip where a gentle break or drop should 
occur; in size neither too large nor too small, but even, fine, thin, 
leaf shape. Slightly inclined outward. 

Objections. — Large, floppy, straight, upright or coarse; knuckle 
long, letting the ear drop too close to the head and face, hindering 
the animal of free use of the ears. 

Neck. — 2. — Short, wide, even, smooth, well arched. Rounding 
and full from poll to shoulder, with due regard to the character- 
istics of the sex. 

Objections. — Long, narrow, thin and drooping from the shoul- 
der to the poll with imevenness caused by wrinkles or creases. 

Jowl. — 2. — Full, broad, deep, smooth and firm, carrying full- 
ness back near to point of shoulders, and below line of lower 
jaw so that lower line will be as low as breast bone when nead 
is carried up level. 

Objections. — Light, flabby, thin and wedge shaped, deeply 
wrinkled, not drooping below line of lower jaw, and not carry- 
ing fullness back to shoulder and brisket 

Shoulder. — 1;. — Broad and oval at the top. showing evenness 
with the back and neck, with good width from the top to the 
bottom, and even smoothness extending well forward. 

Objections. — Narrow at the top or bottom; not as deep as the 
body; uneven width. Shields on pigs under eight months of 
age, or showing too much shield at any age. 

Chest. — 12. — Large, wide, deep and full; even underline to 
the shoulder and sides with no creases; giving plenty of room 
for heart and other organs, making a large girth indicating 
much vitality. Brisket smooth, even and broad, wide between 
legs and extending well forward showing in front. 

Objections — Pinched appearance at the top or bottom, or 
tucked in back of the fore legs; showing too narrow between the 




Itinto by dills. 
Tamworth sow, Katy Bell, a very prolific sow that reared thirty-three living 
pi.crsin on.-year, while in the h.-rd :a Tlie Iowa Agricultural College. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TAM^V^ORTH SWINE 
T^niS ENGLlSir breed lias been bred with care during the past sixty years with- 
out any infusions of f(.»reign blood, consequently the representatives of this 
breed are very unifurnn as to color and type. The color should be a cherry red or a 
dark chestnut and very uniform in shade throughout without any black spots in skin 
or patches of hair other than the color indicated. The form should show the type 
tliat is desired for bacon production, this means a hog that is exceedingly light in 
offal with alongtrim body andespeciaily very smoothly covered withfirmflesh indi- 
cating a desirable mixture of fat and flesh. The head should be slim, tlie snout fine 
and not uuduly long, the ear of appropriate size fur tlie head with the neck sharp 
between the ears and light, swelling easily to cover a deep shoulder smootlily. 
Depth of shoulder is desirable but without any roughness. The shoulder should not 
bulge out beyond tlie body or the hips for this detracts from the general appearance 
of trimness and smoothness which is so very desirable. The back should be long and 
strong with a gradually rising arch over the shoulder to the loin aud then acorros- 
ponding descending line from there to the end of the tail. Width of the back is uot de- 
manded but extreme smoothness and an even covering of firm flesh is absolutely es- 
sential. The T-ibs should drop as deep as possible making the body appear from the si<Ie 
as if it had abundance of depth. The loin is [:ven in width with the shoulder ;ind bucic 
well covered. The hind quarter lacks the width characteristic of the lard hog as 
this should not be any wider than the parts which precede it. Length of ham or gam- 
mon is a peculiar feature which should be looked for. A long Iiam, fleshed firmly 
towards the hock without folds of fat is eminently desired, The leading featuresof 
the type throughout are length and depth with trimness and smoothness in all 
regions. See oflicial scale of points, page 18ti. 




Essex sow, a prl/.e wrnner a,t Toronto Industrial Exliibition. owned by 
Jos. Feathcrstone, Ontario. Canada. A sow very typical of the breed, being 
exceptionally smooth and possessed of unusual quality. 
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THE ESSEX S^\^INE 

in nounty of Essex, Eniiland. and fi-oni this 
ill in- in 1H25. described the old Essex as Itein^ 
nil b;n-l^ ; flat. Ion fi: carcass and loni^ in the legs," 
in who, in ls;in, purcli;ise<l in Italy a Neapolitan 
losscd on tiic mil i^a' Essex, Exti'enie i-efiucmeut 
on and fe.-nndil y, lint 1 Inough t ho after work of 
■en lai'i^ely oveiconie. Some authorities (Long) 
\'C(\ ill I'ni^d.a.nd :it llie present time is but an im- 
ertlliiil 1 he Siilfcilk is a. distinct breed. However, 
I el in ■( (Is, Ai-ei irdiii;-' I II 1 he Btaiidard agreed upon 
irai-I.erislicM.r 1 he Essex are as follows : "Oolor, 
■-, r:ice shoil and dishiii,!?; cars small, soft and 
ipiin; siiiihily willi increasins aRc; carcass long, 
\-y ;in(l well letdown; bone fine; hair ordinarily 
y siiperidv. The typo of the Essi^x represents a 
d \ei-y slonlly liiiilt; a type which is considered 

See ollieiiil xriile ,,f points, page 170, 
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legs; not depth enough back of the shoulder. Brisket uneven, 
narrow, not prominent. 

Back and Loin. — 14. Broad, straight or slightly arched, car- 
rying same width from shoulder to ham, surface even, smooth, 
free from lumps, creases or projections, not too long but broad 
on top, indicating well sprung ribs; should not be higher at hip 
than at shoulder and should fill out at junction with side so that 
a straightedge placed along at top of side will touch all the 
way from point of shoulder to point of ham, should be shorter 
than lower belly line. 

Objections. — Narrow, creased back of shoulders, swayed or 
hollow, dropping below a straight line; humped or wrinkled; too 
long or sun-fish shaped; loin high, narrow, depressed or hump- 
ed up; surface lumpy, creased, ridgy or uneven, width at side 
not as much as shoulder and ham. 

Sides and Ribs. — 10, — Sides full, firm and deep, free from 
wrinkles; carrying size down to belly; even from ham to shoul- 
der; ribs of good length, well sprung at top and liottom. 

Objections. — Flat, thin, flabby, pinched, not as full at bottom 
as top; drawn in at shoulder so as to produce a crease or pinch- 
ed and tucked up and in as it approaches the ham; uneven sur- 
face; ribs flat or too short. 

Belly and: Flank. — 4. — Belly broad, straight and full, indicat- 
ing capacity and room, being about the same or on a level at 
the flank with the under chest line. Underline straight, or 
nearly so, and tree from flabby appearance. 

Objections. — Belly uneven and flabby, or apparent looseness in 
the make-up. Pinched up in the flank or flanked too hight. 

Ham and Rump. — 10. — Hams broad, full, deep and long from 
rump to hock. 1< ully developed above and below, being wide at 
the point of the hip, carrying width well down to the lower 
part of the hams. Fleshy, plump, rounding fullness perceptible 
everywhere. Rump rounding and gradually sloping from the loin 
to the root of the tail. Broad and well developed all along from 
loin and gradually rounding to the buttock; lower front part ol 
ham should be full and stifle well covered with flesh. Even 
width of ham and rump with the back, loin and body. Even a 
greater width as to females not objectionable. 

Objections. — Ham short, narrow, too round or slim. Not fllled 
out above or below, or unshapely for deep meat; not as wide as 
the body, back or loin too tapering or small. Rump narrow or 
pointed, not plump or well filled or too steep from loin to the 
tail. 

Legs and Feet. — 10. — Legs medium length, straight, set well 
apart and squarely under body, tapering, well muscled and wide 
above knee and hock; below hock and knee round and tapering, 
capable of sustaining weight of animal in full flesh without 
breaking down; bone firm and of fine texture; pasterns short 
and nearly upright. Feet firm, short, tough and free from de- 
fects. 

Objections. — Legs long. slim, coarse, crooked; muscles small 
above hock and knee; bone large, coarse; as large at foot as 
above knee; pasterns long, slim, crooked or weak; the hocks 
turned in or out of straight line: legs too close together; hoots 
long, slim and weak; toes spreading or crooked or unable to 
bear up weight of animal without breaking down. 
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Tail. — 1. — Tail of medii.m length and size, smooth and taper 
ing well and carried in a curl. 

Objections. — Coarse and long without a curl; or short, crook- 
ed or stubby; or too small, fine, even, not tapering. 

Coat. — 3. — Fine, straight, smooth, laying close to and cover- 
ing the body well; not clipped, evenly distriDuted over the body. 

Objections. — Bristles, hair coarse, harsh, thin, wavy or curly; 
swirls, standing up, ends of hair split and brown, not evenly dis- 
tributed over all of the body except belly. Clipped coats should 
bo cut 1.!^ points. 

Color. — 3. — Black with six (6) white points: Tip of tail, four 
white feet and white in face, on the nose or on the point of low- 
er jaw. All to be perceptible without close .examination. Splashe ; 
of white on the jaw, legs or flank or a few spots of white on the 
body not objectionable. 

Objections. — Solid black, white mixed or sandy spots. Spec- 
kled with white hairs over the body; mottled face of white 
and black; hair mixed, making a grizzly appearance. 

Size. — 5. — Large for age. Condition, vigor and vitality to be 
considered. There should be a difference between breeding 
animals and those kept or fitted for the show of at least 25 per 
cent, in size. In show condition, or when fat, a two-year-old 
boar should not weigh less than six hundred (600) pounds, and 
a sow not less than five hundred (500) pounds. Boar one year 
and over, four hundred (400) pounds; sow three hundred and 
fifty (350) pounds. Boar eighteen months, five hundred (500) 
pounds; sow, four hundred and fifty (450) pounds. Boar and 
sows six months old, not less than one hundred and sixty (160) 
pounds. All hogs in just fair breeding condition, one-fourth 
less for size. The keeping and chance that a youn"^ hog has 
cuts quite a figure in his size and should be considered, other 
points being equal. Pine quality and size combined, are the de- 
sirable. 

Objections. — Over-g(rown; toarse, flabby, loose appearance. 
Gangling, hard to fatten; too fine, undersize: short, stubby, 
inclined to chubby fatness. Not a hardy robust animal. 

Action and Style. — 3. — Action vigorous, easy and graceful. 
Style attractive; high carriage; and in males testicles should 
be prominent and of about the same size, and yet not too large 
and pouchy. 

Objections. — Clumsy, slow, av/kward movement; low carriage; 
waddling or twisting walk. A seeming tired or lazy appear- 
ance; not stand erect and firm. 

Condition. — 2. — Healthy, skin clear of scurf, scales and sores; 
soft and mellow to the touch; flesh fine; evenly laid on and 
free from lumps and wrinkles. Hair soft and lying close to 
body; good feeding qualities. 

Objections. — Unhealthy, skin scaly, wrinkled, scabby or harsh, 
flabbiness or lumpy flesh; too much fat for breeding. Hair harsh 
dry and standing up from body; poor ecders; deafness, partial 
or total. 

Disposition. — 2. — Lively, easily handled and seemingly kind, 
responsive to good treatment. 

Objections. — Cross, sluggish, restless, wild or of a vicious 
turn. 
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Symmetry or Adaptation of Points. — 3. — The adaptation of 
all the points, size and style combined to make the desired type 
or model. 



POLAND'CHINA SWINE. 



NATIONAL BREEDERS SCALE OF POINTS AS ADOPTED BY 
THE NATIONAL POLAND-CHINA BREEDERS ASSO- 
CIATION AT THE ANNUAL MEETING HELD 
IN CHICAGO IN NO\-EMBER, I.SS6. 

Published in the Poland-China Record, Iiaytcai, rihio, ■£ 

Vol. XVIIl, ISiHl, and American Poland-China Pecjrd, = 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Vol. XI, 1s<h:). C 

Color — Dark spotted or black 3 

Head — Small, broad, face slightly dished 3 

Ears — Fine and drooping - 

Jowl — Neat and full 2 

Neck— Short, full, slightlv arched 3 

Brisket— Full 3 

Shoulder — Broad and deep 6 

Girth- Around Heart 10 

Back — Straight and broad T 

Sides — Deep and full 6 

Ribs — Well sprung 7 

Loin — Broad and strong 7 

Belly — Wide and straight 4 

Flank — Well let down 3 

Ham — Broad, full and deep 10 

Tai I — Tapering and not coarse 2 

Limbs — Strong, straight and tapering 7 

Coat— Thick and soft 3 

Action — Prompt, easy and grace'ul 5 

Symmetry — Adaptation of the several points to each other.. 5 

Total 100 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 

Color — Black or dark spotted, with white points. (Sandy 
spots and speckled color shall not argue impurity of blood, but 
are not desirable.) 

Objections. — Solid black or with more sandy than black hairs 
over body. 

Head. — Short, broad between eyes, and nicely tapering from 
eyes to point of nose; face slightly dished, cheeks full. 

Objections. — Head coarse, long and narrow; face too much 
dished; snout coarse and thick. 

Ears. — Drooping, fine and silkv ; pointing .forward and a little 
outward; well proportioned to size of body. 

Objections. — Too large and coarse; thick, lopping; lying too 
near the face; stiff, erect or too round. 

Jowl. — Full, Arm and neat; carrying fullness well back to 
shoulder and brisket. 

Objections. — Flabby; light; thin in cheeks, tuckmg up under 
the neck. 
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Neck. — Full, deep, short, and slightly arched. 

Objections. — Lohk. flat; lacking in fullness or depth. 

Brisket. — Full, well let down, extendini? well forward and on 
line with belly. 

Objections. — Narrow or tucked up. 

Shoulders. — Uroad, deep; thickness in proportion to sides 
and hams, full and even on top. 

Objections. — Lacking in depth or width; thick beyond the 
lines of the sides and hams; blade too prominent. 
iGirtH Around Heart. — Full back of shoulders, rilis extending 
well down; wide and full back of fore legs. 

Objections. — Less than flank measure or length of body from 
top of head to root of tail, or creased back of shoulders. 

Back. — Broad, straight or slightly arched, carrying width well 
back to hams, and of medium length. 

Objections. — Narrow, creasing back of should .ts; narrow 
across loins; swayed; too long; sunfish shaped. 

Loin. — Broad, strong and full. 

Objections. — Narrow, weak. 

Sides. — Full, deep; carrying sides well down and back. 

Objections. — Too round or flat; shallow or thin at the flank. 

Ribs. — Well sprung and long; carrying fullness well back. 

Objections. — Too flat, ci rve of the ribs too short. 

Belly. — Wide and straight. 

Objections. — Sagging, narrow. 

Flank. — Well let down and full. 

Objections. — Thin and tucked in; cut up too high. 

Ham. — Full, broad, deep, holding width and coming well over 
back. 

Objections. — Narrow, short, too steep at the rump and cut up 
too high in the crotch. 

Tail. — Well set on; small, smooth and well tapered. 

Objections. — Coarse, large, too prominent at the root. 

Limbs. — Medium length; well set apart and well tapered; bone 
firm and flinty; not coarse; muscles full above knee and hock; 
pastern short; foot short. 

Olijections. — Long, ,slim, coarse, crooked, muscles light; pas- 
tern long, slim i)r flat; feet long or sprawling. 

Coat. — Fine, thick, and covering the body well. 

Objections. — Coarse, bristly, harsh and wiry. 

Action. — Easy, prompt, fine and graceful. 

Objections. — Dull, sluggish, clumsy. 

Symmetrv. — A harmonious combination of the foregoing scale 
of pcints. 

Objections. — Too much developed in some points and lacking 
in others. 

SERIOUS C>BJECT10NS. 

Form — Small growth; upright ears; ismall, cramped chest; 
crease back or shoulders, so as to be readily seen; delormed 
and badly crooked legs; feet broken down so that the animal 
walks on pastern joints and dew-claws. 

DISc,iUALIFlCATIONS. 

Condition — Excessive fat; barren; deformed; unsound or 
diseased; ridging or one-sided. 

Score — A score or less than sixty points of the standard. 
Pedigree — Lack of eligibility to record. 
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POLAND'CHINA SWINE. 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION SCALE OF POINTS. 

Published in the Central Poland-China Record, Indian- ■£ 
apolis, Ind., Vol. XII, 1891, and Standard Poland-China 
Record, Maryville, Mo., Vol. XIII, ISO-l. Cj 

Head and Face ./ 4 

Eyes 2 

Ears 2 

Neck 2 

Jowl 2 

Shoulders 6 

Chest 12 

Back and Loir> 15 

Sides and Ribs S 

Belly and Flank 6 

Ham and Rump 10 

Feet and Legs 10 

Tail 1 

Coat 2 

Color 2 

Size 5 

Action and Style 4 

Condition 4 

Disposition 3 

Total 100 

DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

Form — Upright ears; small, cramped chest, crease back of 
shoulders and over the hack so as to cause a depression in 
back easily noticed; deformed or badly crooked legs; feet 
broken down, so that the animal walks on pastern joints. 

Size — China build, or not two-thirds large enough for age. 

Condition — Excessive fatness; barrenness; deformed; seriously 
diseased; total blindness, caused by defective eyes, or by rea- 
son of fat or loose and wrinkled skin over the eyes. 

Score — Less than sixty points. 

Pedigree — Not eligible to record. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 

Head and Face. — Head short and wide; cheeks full; jaws 
broad; forehead high and wide; face short; smooth; wide be- 
tween the eyes; tapering from eyes to point of nose and slight- 
ly dished; surface even and regular. 

Objections. — Head long; narrow; coarse; forehead low and 
narrow or contracted; lower jaw extending beyond upper; face 
long, straight and narrow between the eyes; nose coarse, thick 
or crooked, ridgy or dished as much as a Berkshire. 

Eyes. — Large, prominent; bright; lively, clear and free from 
wrinkled or fat surroundings. 

Objections, — Small, dull, blood-shot, deep ,set or obscure, vis- 
ion impaired by wrinkles, fat or other cause. 

Ears. — Small; thin; soft; silky; attached to the head by a 
short and small knuckle; tips pointing forward and slightly out- 
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ward, and the forward half drooping gracefully; fully under 
control of animal; both of same size, position and shape. 

Objections. — Large; Straight; stiff; coarse; thick; round; 
long or large knuckle, drooping close to face, swinging and 
flabby; difference in form, size or position. 

Neck. — Wide; deep; short, and nicely arched at top, from 
poll of head to shoulder. 

Objections. — Long; narrow; thin; flat on top; not extending 
down to breast bone; tucked up. 

Jowl.l^Pull; broad; deep; smooth and firm; carrying fullness 
back near to point of shoulders, and below line of lower jaw, 
so that lower line will be as low as breast bone when head is 
cairied up level. 

Objections. — Light; flabby; thin; wedge shaped; deeply wrin- 
kled; not drooping below line of lower jaw, and not carry- 
ing fullness back to shoulder and brisket. 

Slioulders. — Broad; deep and full; not extending above line 
of back, and being as wide on top as back; carrying size down 
to line of belly and having good lateral width. 

Objections. — Narrow; not same depth as body; narrow on top 
or bottom or extending above line of back; less than body in 
breadth at top or bottom portions, or lacking in lateral width; 
shields on boars under eight months of age, or large, heavy 
shields on hogs under eighteen months of age. 

Chest. — Large; wide; deep; roomy, indicating plenty of room 
for vital organs, and making a large girth just back of shoul- 
ders; the breast bone extending forward so as to show slightly 
in front of legs and extending in a straight line back to end of 
breast bone; showing width of not less than six inches be- 
tween fore legs in a large, full grown hog. 

Objections. — Flat; pinched; narrow at top or at either end 
of breast bone; breast bone crooked or not extending slightly 
in front of fore legs. 

Back and Loin. — Broad; straight; or slightly arched; car- 
rying same width from shoulder to ham; surface leven; smooth, 
free from lumps, creases or projections; not too long, but broad 
on top, indicating well sprung ribs; should not be higher at hip 
than at shoulder and should fill out at junction, with side so 
that a straight edge placed along top of side will touch all the 
way from point of shoulder to point of ham; should be shorter 
than the lower belly line. 

Oljjections. — Narrow; creased back of shoulders; swayed or 
hollow; dropping below a straight line; humped or wrinkled; 
too long, or sunfish shaped; loin high, narrow, depressed or 
humped u]); surfac-e lumpy, creased, ridgy or uneven; width at 
side not as much as shoulder and ham. 

Sides and Ribs. — Sides full; smooth; firm and deep; carrying 
size down to belly and evenly from ham to shoulder; ribs long, 
strong, well sprung at top and bottom. 

Objections. — Flat; thin; flabby; pinched; not as full at bottom 
as top; drawn in at shoulders soi as to produce a crease or 
pinched and tucked up, and in as it approaches the ham; lumpy 
or uneven surface; ribs flat or too short. 

Belly and Flank. — Wide, straight and full and drooping as 
low at flank as bottom of chest; back of fore leg making a 
straight line from fore legs to hind legs; flank full and out even 
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with surrounding portions cf body; ttie belly at tliat point 
drooping down on a line with lower line of chest; the loose 
skin connecting ham and belly being on a line even with bot- 
tom of side. 

Objections. — Belly narrow; pinched; sagging or flabby. Flank 
tucked up or drawn in. 

Hams and Rump. — Hams broad; full, long and wide. They 
should be as wide at point of the hip as the swell of the ham. 
Buttocks large and full; should project beyond and come down 
upon and full between the hocks. The lower front part of the 
ham should be full and stifle- well covered with flesh and a 
gradual rounding toward the hock. Rump should have a round- 
ing slope from loin to root of tail; same width as back and fill- 
ing out full on each side of, and above the tail. 

Objections. — Ham narrow; short; thin; not projecting beyond 
and coming down to hock; cut up too high in crotch or twist; 
lacking in fullness at top or bottom ; lacking In width from 
stifle straight back; lov.er fore part thin and flat; straight from 
root of tail to hock; buttocks light, thin or flabby. Rump flat, 
narrow and peaked at root of tail; too steep. 

Legs and Feet. — Legs medium length; straight; set well apart 
and squarely under body; tapering; well muscled and wide 
above knee and hock; below hock and knee round and taper- 
ing, capable of sustaining weight of animal In full flesh 
without breaking down; bone firm and of fine texture; pasterns 
short and nearly upright. Feet firm; short; tough and free 
from defects. 

Objections. — Legs long; slim; coar'se; crooked; muscles 
small above hock and knee; bone large, coarse, as large at 
foot as above knee; pasterns long, slim, crooked or weak; 
the hocks turned in or out of straight line; legs too close 
together; hoofs long, slim and weak; toes spreading or crooked 
or unable to bear up weight of animal without breaking down. 

Tail. — Well set on; small, smooth, tapering and carried in a 
curl. 

Objections. — Coarse; long; crooked or hanging straight down 
like a rope. 

Coat. — Fine; straight; smooth; laying close to and covering 
the body well; not clipped; evenly distributed oyer body. 

Objections. — Bristles; hair coarse; harsh; thin; wavy or cur- 
ly; swirls; standing up; ends of hair split and brown; not 
evenly distributed over all of the body except belly. Clipped 
coats should be cut 1.5 points. 

Color. — Black with white in face or on lower jaw; white on 
feet and tip of tail, and a few small, clear white spots on body 
not objectionable. 

Objections. — Solid black, more than one-torth white; sandy 
hairs or spots; a grizzled or speckled appearance. 

Size. — Large for age and condition; boars two years old and 
over, if in good flesh, should v\-eigh not less than 500 poimds. 
Sows same age and condition not less than 450 pounds. Boars 
eighteen months old, in good condition, not less than 400 pounds; 
sows. 350 pounds. Boars twelve months, not less than 300 
pounds; sows, 300 pounds. Boar and sow six months, not less 
than 150 pounds. Other ages in proportion. 
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Objections. — Overgrown; coarse; gangling, or hard to fatten 
at any age. 

Action and Style. — Action vigorous; easy; quick and grace- 
ful. Style attractive; high carriage; and in males testictes 
should be of same size, carriage; readily seen and yet not too 
large. 

Objections. — Slow; dull; clumsy; awkward; difficulty in get- 
ting up when down; low carriage; wabbling walk. In males 
testicles not easily seen, not of same size or carriage, too large 
or only one showing 

Condition. — Healthy; skin clear of scurf, scales, or sores; 
soft and mellow to the touch; flesh fine, evenly laid on and free 
from lumps or wrinkles. Hair soft and lying close to body; 
good feeding qualities. 

Objections. — Unhealthy; skin scaly, wrinkly, scabby or harsh, 
flabbiness or lumpy flesh; too much fat for breeding. Hair 
harsh, dry and standing up from body; poor feeder; deafness, 
partial or total. 

Disposition. — Quiet, gentle and easily handled. 

Objections. — Cross, restless, vicious or wild. 

ESSEX SWINE. 



SCALE OF POINTS ADOPTED BV AMERICAN ESSEX ASSOCIA- g 

TION, VOL. II, IMPROVED ESSEX SWINE RECORD, 1893 (J 

Color— Black 2 

Head — Small, broad and face dished 3 

Ears — Pine, erect, slightly drooping with a,ge 2 

Jowl — Pull and neat 1 

Neck — ^Short, full, well arched S 

Shoulders — Broad and deep 7 

Girth Around Heart C 

Back — Straight, broad and level 12 

Sides — Deep and full 6 

Ribs — Well sprung 7 

Loin — Broad and strong 12 

Flank — Well let down 2 

Ham — Broad, full and deep 12 

Tail — Medium, fine, and curled 2 

Legs — Fine, straight and tapering 3 

Feet—Small 3 

Hair — Pine and silky, free from bristles 3 

Action — Easy and graceful 4 

Symmetry — Adaptation of the several parts to each other... 10 

Total 100 
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CHESTER WHITE SWINE. 



SCALE OF POINTS AS ADOPTED BY THE STANDARD CHESTER 
WHITE RECORD ASSOCIATION. CHESTER WHITE 

RECORD, VOL. Ill, 1892. ■£ 

The description which follows is similar to that adopted 5 
by the National Association ol Expert .Judges. cj 

Htad and Face 4 

Eyes 2 

Ears 2 

Neck 2 

Jowl 2 

Shoulders 6 

Chest 9 

Back and Loin 15 

Sides and Rib S 

Belly and Flank 6 

Ham and Rump 10 

Feet and Legs 10 

Tail 1 

Coat 2 

Color .5 

Size 5 

Action and Style 4 

Condition 4 

Disposition .3 

Total 100 

DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

Form. — Upright ears: small cramped chest; crease around 
hack of shoulders and over the hack, causing a depression easily 
noticed; feet broken down causing the animal to walk on 
pastern joints; deformed or badly crooked legs. 

Size. — Chuffy, or not two-thirds large enough for age. 

Condition. — Squabby fat; deformed, seriously deformed; bar- 
renness; total blindness. 

Score. — Less than sixty points. 

Pedigree. — Not eligible to record. 

Color. — Black or sandy spots in hair. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 

Head and Face. — Head short and wide; cheeks neat but not 
too full; jaws broad and strong; forehead medium, high and 
wide. Face short and smooth; wide between the eyes; nose 
neat and tapering and slightly dished. 

Objections. — Head long, narrow and coarse; torehead low 
and narrow; jaws contracted and weak. Face long, narrow and 
straight; nose coarse, clumsy or dished like a Berkshire. 

Eyes. — Large, bri,ght, clear and free from wrinkles or fat sur- 
roundings. 

Objections. — Small, deep or obscure; vision impaired in any 
way. 

Ears. — ^Mediumi size; not too thick; soft; attached to the 
head so as not to look clumsv: nointine' forward and slightly 
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outward; fully under the control of the animal and drooping 
so as to give a graceful appearance. 

Objections. — Large; upi-ight; coarse; thick; round; too small; 
drooping too close to the face; animal not being able to con- 
trol them. 

Neck. — Wide; deep; short and nicely arched. 

Objections. — Long, narrow; thin; flat on top; tucked up; not 
extending down to breast bone. 

Jowl. — Full; smooth, neat and firm; carrying fullness baclt 
to shoulder and brisket when the head is carried up level. 

Objections. — Light; too large and flabby; rough and deeply 
wrinkled; not carrying fullness back to shoulder and brisket. 

Shoulder. — Broad, deep and full, extending in a straight line 
with the side, and carrying size down to line of belly. 

Objections. — Narrow at top or bottom, not full nor same depth 
as body; extending above line of back; shields on boars too 
coarse and prominent. 

Chest. — Large; deep and roomy so as not to cramp vital or- 
gans; full in girth around the heart; the breast bone extend- 
ing forward so as to sliow slightly in front of legs, and let 
down so as to be even with line of belly, showing a width 
of not less than 7 inches between fore legs of a full grown hog. 

Objections. — Narrow; pinched; heart girth less than flank 
girth; too far let down between fore legs; breast bone crooked 
or too short. 

Back and Loin. — Back broad on top; straight or slightly 
arched; uniform width; smooth; free from lumps or rolls; 
shorter than lower belly line; same height and width at shoul- 
der as at ham; loin wide and full. 

Obje tions. — Back narrow; creased back of shoulders; sun- 
fished shape; humped; swayed; too long or lumpy rolls; un- 
even in width; loin narrow, depressed or humped. 

Sides and Ribs. — Sides full; smooth; deep; carrying size 
down to belly; even with line of ham and shoulder; ribs long; 
well sprung at top or bottom, giving hog a square form. 

Objections. — Plat; thin; flabby;' compressed at bottom; 
shrunken at shoulder and ham; uneven surface; ribs flat ana 
too short. 

Belly and Flank. — Same width as back; full, making a 
straight line and dropping as low^ at flank as at bottom of chest; 
line of lower edge running parallel with sides; flanlv full and 
even with body. 

Objections. — Belly narrow; pinched; sagging or flabby; flank 
thin, tucked up or drawn in. 

Ham and Rump. — Ham broad; full; long, wide and deep; 
admitting of no swells; buttock full; neat and clean, thus avoid- 
ing flabbiness; stifle well covered with flesh, nicely tapering 
towards the hock; rump sliould have a slightly rounding shape 
from loin to root of tail; same width as back, making an even 
line with sides. 

Objections. — Hams narrow; short; not filled out to stifle; too 
much cut up in crotch or twist; not coming down to hock but- 
tocks flabby; rump flat, narrow, too long, too steep, sharp or 
peaked at root of tail. 

Legs and Feet. — Legs short; straight; set well apart and 
squarely under body; bone of good size; firm; well muscled; 
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wide above knee and hock; below knee and hock round and 
tapering, enabling the animal to carry its weight with ease; 
pastern short and nearly upright; feet short, firm, tough and 
free from defects. 

Objections. — Legs too short, long, slim, crooked, too coarse; 
too close together; weak muscles above hock and knee; bone 
large and coarse without taper; pasterns long; crooked, slim 
like a deer's; hoots long, slim, weak; toes .spreading, crooked 
or turned up. 

Tail. — Small; smooth; tapering, well set on, root slightly 
covered with flesh; carried in a curl. 

Objections. — Coarse; long; clumsy; set too high or too low; 
hanging like a rope. 

Coat. — Fine; straight or wavy; evenly distributed and cov- 
ering the body well; nicely clipped coats no objection. 

Objections. — Bristles; hair coarse; thin; standing up; not 
evenly distributed over all the body except belly. 

Color. — White (blue spots or black specks in skin shall not 
argue impurity of blood.) 

Objections. — Color any other than white. 

Size. — Large for age and condition; boars two years old and 
over, if in good flesh, should weigh not less than 500 pounds. 
Sow same age and condition, not less than 4.50 pounds. Boars 
IS months old in good flesh should weigh not less than 400 
pounds. Sows 350. Boars 12 months old not less than 300 
pounds. Sows 300. Boars and sows 6 months old, not less 
than 150 pounds each, and other ages in proportion. 

Objections. — Overgrown; coarse; uncouth; hard to fatten. 

Action and Style. — Action easy and graceful; style attrac- 
tive; high carriage; in males testicles should be readily seen; 
same size and carriage. 

Objections. — Sluggish; awkward low carriage; wabbling walk; 
in males testicles not easily seen; not of same size or carriage, 
or only one showing. 

Condition. — Healthy skin clear and bright; free from scurf 
and sores; flesh flne and mellow to the touch; evenly laid 
on and free from lumps; good feeding qualities. 

Objections. — Unhealthy; skin scaly, scabby or harsh; flesh 
lumipy or flabby; hair harsh, dry and standing up from body; 
poor feeders; total deafness. 

Disposition. — Quiet: gentle and easily handled; with ambi- 
tion enough to look out for themselves if neglected. 

Objections. — Cross; restless; vicious or wild; no ambition. 
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CHESTER WHITE SWINE. 



SCALE OF POINTS AS ADOPTED BV THE CHESTER WHITE 

RECORD ASSOCIATION AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, ^^ 

JAN., 1885, AND REVISED JAN., 1888. PUBLISHED ^ 

TODD'S IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE SWINE g 

RECORD, VOL. IV, 1S9I. (J 

Head — Small, broad, slightly dkhed .5 

Eye — Large and bright 2 

Ear — Thin, fine and drooping < 2 

Jowl— Neat and full .3 

Neck — Short, full and slightly arched 3 

Brisket — Full and deep 3 

Shoulder — Broad and deep , 6 

Girth Around Heart 10 

Back — Straight and broad 7 

Sides — Deep and full 6 

Ribs — Well sprung 7 

Belly — Wide and straight 4 

Girth Around Flank 10 

Ham — Broad, full and deep 10 

Limbs — Strong, straight and neat 7 

Tail — Tapering, and not coarse 2 

Coat — Fine and thick 3 

Color— White 1 

Action — Prompt, easy and graceful 5 

Symmetry 4 

Total 100 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 

Head — Short; broad between the eyes, and nicely tapering 
from eyes to point of nose; face slightly dished: cheeks full. 

Objections. — Head coarse, long and narrow; face straight or 
too much dished; snout coarse or thick. 

Eye. — Large, bright, and free from overgrowing at. 

Objections. — Small, dim, or hidden under protruding fat. 

Ear. — Drooping; thin; pointing outward and forward; well 
proportioned to size of body. 

Objections. — Too large and coarse; thick, lopping; lying too 
near the face; stiff, erect, or too small. 

Jowl. — Full, firm and neat; carrying fullness well back to 
neck and brisket. 

Objections. — Flabby; light; thin in cheek; tucking up under 
the neck. 

Neck. — Full, deep, short, and well arched. 

Objections. — Long; flat; lacking in fullness or depth. 

Brisket. — Full; strong: well let down; extending well for- 
ward, and on line of the belly. 

Objections. — Narrow, or tucked up. 

Shoulder — Broad; deep; thickness in proportion to the side 
and ham; full and even on top. 

Objections. — Thick beyond the line of side and ham; lacking 
in depth or width; blade prominent, or extending above the 
line of the back. 
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Girth Around the Heart.^ — Full back of shoulders; ribs ex- 
tending well down; wide and full back of fore legs. 

Objections. — Less than flank or length of body from top of 
the head to root of the tail. 

Back. — Broad, straight, or slightly arched, carrying width 
well back to the hams, and of medium length. 

Objections. — Narrow; sinking back of shoulders; narrow 
across the loin; swayed; too long; sunfish shaped. 

Sides. — Full; deep; carrying weight and thickness well down 
and back. 

Objections. — Too round or flat; shallow or thin at the flank. 

Ribs. — Well sprung, carrying fullness well back and deep. 

Objections. — Too flat; curve of rib too short; tucking in at 
bottom; sagging about loin. 

Loin. — Broad, strong and full. 

Objections. — Narrow; poorly ribbed up; weak. 

Belly. — Wide and straight; width approximating that of the 
back. 

Objections. — Sagging; narrow; skin coarse, harsh and thick. 

Girth Around Flank. — Flank well let down and full; loin 
broad, strong and full ; measurement of flank girth equal to 
heart girth. 

Objections. — Flank thin, tucked in. or cut up too high; loin 
narrow or weak. 

Ham. — Broad, full, deep; of medium length; coming down 
well over the hock. 

Objections. — Narrow; short; running too far up the back; 
t;,teep at the rump. 

Linnbs. — Medium length; short rather than long; set well 
apart, and well under; muscles full above knee and hock; bone 
flrm and not coarse; pasterns short and strong: foot short. 

Objections. — Long, slim, coarse, crooked; muscles light; pas- 
terns long, slim or flat: hoofs long or sprawling. 

Tail. — Small, tapering, smooth, well set on. 

Objections. — Coarse; large; too prominent at the root. 

Coat. — Fine and thick. 

Objections. — Coarse: hair too long; wiry; harsh. 

Color. — White. (Blue spots in skin and black specks shall 
not argue impurity of blood.) 

Action. — Easy; prompt; fine and graceful. 

Objections. — Dull, sluggish, clumsy. 

Symmetry. — Uniform build, and all points in animal in pro- 
portion. 

Objections. — Wanting in some points, and too much develop- 
ed in others. 

SERIOUS OBJECTIONS. 

Form. — Sm'fill growth; upright ears; small, cramped chest; 
crease back of the shoulders, so as to be readily seen: deformed 
and badly crooked legs; feet broken down so that animal walks 
on pastern joints and dew-claws. 

DISQU.AL1FIC.ATIONS. 

Conditions. — Excessive fat: barren; deformed, unsound or 
diseased; ridgling or one-seeded. 

Score. — A score of less than sixty of the standard. 
Pedigree. — Lack of eligibility to record. 
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DUROOJERSEY SWINE. 



STANDARD OF CHARACTERISTICS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN DUROC- 

JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION. AMERICAN 

DUROC-JERSEY RECORD, VOL IV, 1S93. 

Color. — The color is a very important factor in establishing 
the fancy markings of any of the improved breeds of swine, 
and it seems as though the Doroc-Jersey is no exception. Our 
breeders, {at least many of them) seem to not have the right 
idea as to what our "Standard of Characteristics" means by 
the term "Cherry Red." 

There are many shades of red and we shall here endeavor 
to make some suggestions which will enable breeders to give 
the exact color of their hogs sent for registration. 

The best way is to take a few hairs from the back of the 
animal and hold them in a bright light, and then j'ou can tell 
very accurately the exact color. If the hair is a clear, deep 
red, and not shading brown or black at the end, you have a 
cherry red color and should be recorded as "Cherry Red." 
Should the hair be as above and shading brown or black, it 
should be recorded as "Dark Cherry." Should the hair be 
lighter and glossy in the sun light, they should be recorded as 
"Bright Red," or "Bright Cherry." Should the hair be light 
and have a dull appearance, they should be recorded as "Medi- 
um." Should the hair be dark or shading black, they should be 
recorded as "Dark Red." 

The most fashionable color and the one our breeders should 
use every possible means to establish in their herd is a 
"Cherry Red," and as speedily as possible, discard all animals 
with black spots or flecks, and avoid very light or dark shades 
in their selection ot breeding animals. 
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DURQCJERSEY SWINE. 

SCALE OF POINTS. — AlIERICAN DUROC-JERSEY RECORD. 

Similar to the description prepared by tlie National Asso- g 

ciation of Expert Judges. (j 

Head and Face 4 

Eyes 2 

Ears 2 

Neck 2 

Jowl 2 

Shoulders 6 

Chest 12 

Back and Loin 13 

Sides and Ribs S 

Belly and Flank U 

Hams and Rumps 10 

Legs and Feet 10 

Tail 1 

Coat 1 2 

Color 2 

Size 5 

Action and Style 4 

Condition - 4 

Disposition 3 

Total lUO 

DISOUALIFICATIONS. 

Form. — Ears standing erect; small cramped chest, and 
crease back of shoulders and over back so as to cause a depres- 
sion in the back easily noticed: seriously deformed legs, or 
badly broken down feet. 

Size. — Very small, or not two-thirds large enough as given by 
rhe standard. 

Score. — Less than fifty points. 

Pedigree. — Not eligible to record. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 

Head and Face. — Head small in proportion to size of body; 
wide between eyes; face nicely dished (about half way be- 
tween a Poland-China and a Berkshire) and tapering well down 
to the -^<r?(i; surface smooth and even. 

Objections. — Large and coarse; narrow between the eyes; 
face straight; crooked nose, or too much dished. 

Eyes. — Lively, bright and prominent. 

Objections. — Dull, weak and obscure. 

Ears. — Medium; moderately thin; pointing forward, down- 
ward and slightly outward, carrying a slight curve, attached to 
head very neatly. 

Objections. — Very large; nearly round; too thick; swinging 
or flabby; not of same size; different position and not under 
control of animal. 

Neck. — Short, tliick and very deep and sli.ghtly arching. 

Objections. — Long, shallow and thin. 
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Jowl. — Broad, full and neat; carrying fullness back to point 
of shoulders and on a line with breast bone. 

Objections. — Too large, loose and flabby small thin and 
wedging. 

Shoulders. — Moderately broad; very deep and full; carrying 
thickness well down and not extending above line of back. 

Objections. — Small; thin; shallow; extending above line of 
back. Boars under one year old heavily shielded. 

Chest. — Large; very deep; filled full behind shoulders; breast 
bone extending well forward so as to be readily seen. 

Objections. — Flat; shallow, or not extending well down be- 
tween fore legs. 

Back and Loin. — Back medium in breadth; straight or slight- 
ly arching; carrying even width from shoulder to ham; surface 
even and smooth. 

Objections. — Narrow; crease behind shoulders'; awayed or 
humped backed. 

Sides and Ribs. — Sides very deep; medium in length; level 
between shoulders and hams and carrying out full down to 
line of belly. Ribs long, strong and sprung in proportion to 
width of shoulders and hams. 

Objections. — Flabby, creased, shallow and not carrying prop- 
er width from top to bottom. 

Belly and Flank. — Straight and full and carrying well out to 
line of sides. Flank well down to lower line of sides. 

Objections. — Narrow; tucked up or drawn in; sagging or 
flabby. 

Hams and Rump. — Broad, full and well let down to the, hock; 
buttock full and coming nearly down and filling full between 
hocks. Rump should have a round slope, from loin to root of 
tail; same width as back and well filled out around tail. 

Objections. — Ham narrow; short; thin; not projecting well 
down to hock; cut up too high in crotch. Rump narrow: flat 
or peaked at root of tail; too steep. 

Legs and Feet. — Medium size and length; straight; nicely 
tapered; wide apart and well set under the body; pasterns 
short and strong. Feet short, firm and tough. 

Objections. — Legs extremely long, or very short; slim; coarse; 
crooked; legs as large below knee and hock as above; set too 
close together; hocks turned in or out of straight line. Feet, 
hoofs long; slim and weak; toes spreading or crooked. 

Tail. — Medium; large at base and nicely tapering and rather 
bushy at end. 

Objections. — Extremely heavy; too long and ropy. 

Coat. — Moderately thick and fine; straight, smooth and cov- 
ering the body well. 

Objections. — Too many bristles; hair coarse, harsh, antl 
rough; wavy or curly; swirls, or not evenly laid over the body. 

Color. — Cherry red without other admixtures. 

Objections. — Very dark I'ed or shading brown; very pale or 
light red; black spots over the body; black flecks on belly and 
legs not desired but admissible. 

Size. — Large for age and condition. Boars two years old and 
over should weigh 600 lbs.; sow same age and condition, 500 
lbs. Boar eighteen months, 475 lbs.; sow 400 lbs. Boar twelve 
months, 350 lbs.; sow, .300 lbs. Boar and sow pigs six months. 
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150 lbs. The figures are for animals in a fair show condition. 

Objections. — Rough and coarse and lacking in feeding quali- 
ties. 

Action and Style. — Action vigorous and animated. Style 
free and easy. 

Objections. — Dull or stupid; awkward and wabbling. In boars 
testicles not easily seen nor of same size or carriage; too large 
or only one showing. 

Condition. — Healthy; skin free from scurf, scales, sores, 
and mange; flesh evenly laid over the entire body and free 
from anj' lumps. 

Objections. — Unhealthy; scurfy; scaly; sores; mange; too 
fat for breading purposes; hair harsh and standing r.p; poor 
feeders. 

Disposition. — Very quiet and gentle; easily handled or driven. 

Objections. — Wild, vicious or stubborn. 



VICTORIA SWINE. 



SCALE OF POINTS ADOPTED BY VICTORIA SWINE BREEDERS 

ASSOCIATION. AMERICAN VICTORIA SWINE RECORD, j. 

VOL. I, 1887. -g 

The description that follows is similar to that adopted by g 

the National Association of Expert Judges. U 

Color — White, with occasional dark .spots in the skin 2 

Head — Small, broad and face medium dished 3 

Ears — Fine, pointing forward 2 

Jowl — Medium size and neat 1 

Neck — Short, full and well arched 3 

Shoulders — Broad and deep 7 

Girth Around Heart C 

Back — Straight, broad and level 12 

Sides — Deep and full G 

Ribs — Well sprung 7 

Loin — Broad and strong 12 

Flank— Well let down 2 

Ham — Broad, full and deep, without loose fat 12 

Tail — Medium fine and curled 2 

Legs — Fine and straight 3 

Feet— Small 3 

Hair — Fine and silky, free from bristles 3 

Action — Easy and graceful t 

Symmetry — Adaptation of the several parts to each other.. 10 

Total 100 

Detailed Description of Victoria swine as adopted by the Vic- 
toria Swine Breeders' Association at their annual meeting, No- 
vember, 1888, as an aid to judges at fairs in place of the score 
card. 

Color — White, with occasional dark spot in the skin. 

Head and Face — Head rather small and neat. Face medium 

dished and smooth; wide between eyes; tapering from eyes to 
nose. 
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Eyes — Medium size, prominent, bright; clear and lively in 
young, and quiet expression in aged animals. 

Neck. — Medium wide, deep, short, well arched and full at 
top. 

Jowl. — Medium full, nicely rounded, neat and free from loose, 
flabby fat. 

Shoulders. — Broad, deep and full, not higher than the line of 
hack, and as wide on top as back. 

Chest. — Large, wide, deep and roomy, with large girth back 
of shoulders. 

Back and Loin. — Broad, straight or slightly arched, carrying 
same width from shoulders to ham; level and full at loin; some- 
times higher at hip than at shoulder. 

Ribs and Sides. — Ribs well sprung at top; strong and firm; 
sides deep, full, smooth and firm; free from creases. 

Belly and Flank — Wide; straight and full; as low or slightly 
lower at flank than at chest. Flank full and nearly even with 
sides. 

Hams and Rump. — Hams long; full and wide; nicely rounded; 
trim and free from loose fat. Buttocks large and full; reaching 
well down towards hocks. Rump, slightly sloped from end of 
loin to root of tail. 

Legs and Feet. — Legs short; set well apart and firm; wide 
above knee and hock tapering below. Feet firm and standing 
well up on toes. 

Tail. — Small; fine and tapering; nicely curled. 

Coat. — Fine and silky; evenly covering the body. 

Size. — Boars two years old and over when in good condition 
should weigh not less than 500 lbs.; sow same age and condi- 
tion, 450 lbs. Boars twelve months old not less than 300 lbs.; 
sows in good flesh 300 lbs. Pigs 5 to 6 months old 140 to 160 
lbs. 

Action. — Easy and graceful, but quiet. •? 

Condition. — Healthy; skin clean, and white or pink in color; 
free from scurf; flesh firm and evenly laid on. 

Disposition. — Quiet and gentle. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

Color. — other than white or creamy white, with occasional 
dark spots in skin. 

Form. — Crooked jaws or deformed face; crooked or deformed 
legs: large, coarse, drooping ears. 

Condition. — Excessive fatness; barrenness; deformity in any 
part of the body. 

Pedigree. — Not eligible for record. 
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CHESHIRE SWINE. 



STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. THE CHESHIRE HERD BOOK. 
VOL I, 18^9. 

Head. — Short to medium in length, short in proportion to 
length of body; face somewhat dished and wide between the 
eyes; ears small, erect, in old animals often slightly pointing 
forward; neck, short; shoulders broad and fr.ll; hips broad; 
body long, broad and deep; hams, broad, nearly straight witli 
back and running well down towards hock; legs small and slim, 
fet well apart and supporting the body on the toes; tail, small 
and slim; hair fine, medium in thickne.'^s and quantity; color 
white, a few blue spots in skin not to disqualify, but objectiona- 
ble; when grown and well fattened should dress from 4U0 to 
GOO lbs. 

SCALE OF POINTS. 

Cheshires must be shown in fair breeding condition, "i 

Animals too fleshy to meet this requirement must be docked g 

ten points. tj 
Head. — Short to medium in length, short in proportion to 

length of body S 

Face. — Somewhat dished and wide between the eyes S 

Jowl. — Medium in fullness 3 

Ears. — Small, fine, erect; in old animals often pointing for- 
ward 5 

Neck. — Short and broad /. . . . 3 

Shoulders. — Broad, full and deep 6 

Girth. — Size of body around heart S 

Back. — Long, broad and straight nearly to root of tail 10 

Side. — Deep and full, nearly straight on bottom line 7 

Flank. — Well back and low down, making flank girth nearly 

equal to heart girth 3 

Hams. — Broad, nearly straight with back and running well 

down towards hock 10 

Legs. — Small and slim, set well apart and supporting body 

on toes 10 

Tail. — Small, slim and tapering 3 

Hair. — Fine, medium in thickness and quality 3 

Color. — White, any other colored hair to disqualify 2 

Skin. — Thin and pliable; small blue spots objectionable, but 

allo'wable 3 

Symmetry. — Animal well proportioned, handsome, stylish. ... 8 

Total 100 
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YORKSHIRE SWINE : LARGE WHITE. 

STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE PUBLISHED IN THE NATIONAL 
PIG HKEEDEKS ASSOCIATION HERD BOOK, NOTTING- 
HAM, ENG., VOL. XII, 1S96. 

Color. — White, free from black hairs, and as far as possible 
from blue spots on the skin. 

Head. — IWoderately long, face slightly dished, snout broad, 
not too much turned up, jowl not too heavy, wide between ears. 

Ears. — Long, thin, slightly inclined forward, and fringe with 
fine hair. 

NecK. — Long, and proportionately full to the shoulders. 

Chest. — Wide and deep. 

Shoulders. — Level across the top, not too wide, free from 
coarseness. 

Legs. — Straight and well set, level with the outside of the 
body, with flat bone. 

Pasterns. — Short and springy. 

Feet. — Strong, even and wide. 

Back. — Long, level and wide from neck to rump. 

Lcin. — Broad. 

Tail. — Set high, stout and long, Ijut not roarse, with tassels 
of fine hair. 

Sides. — Deep. 

Ribs. — Well sprung. 

Belly. — Full, but not flabby, with straight underline. 

Flank. — Thick and well let down. 

Quarters. — Long and wide. 

Hams. — Broad, full and deep to hocks. 

Coat. — Long and moderately fine. 

Action. — Firm and free. 

Skin. — Not too thick, quite free from wrinkles. Large bred 
pigs do not fully develop their points until some months old, 
the pig at five months often proving at a year or fifteen months 
a much better animal than could be anticipated at the earlier 
age and vice versa; but size and quality are most important. 

Objections. — Black hairs, black spots, a curly coat, a coarse 
mane, short snout, in-bent knees, hollowness at back of shoul- 
ders. 

MIDDLE WHITE SWINE. 



STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL PIG 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF CiREAT BRITAIN. 

Color. — White, free from black hairs and blue spots on the 
skin. 

Head. — Moderately short, face dished, snout broad and turned 
up, jowl full, wide between the ears. 

Ears. — Fairly large, carried erect and frin.ged with fine hair. 

Neck. — iUedium length, proportionately full to the shoulders. 

Chest. — Wide and deep. 

Shoulders. — I^evel across the top, moderately wide, free from 
coarseness. 

Leg. — Straight and well set, level with outside of the body 
witli fine bone. 
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Pasterns. — Short and springy. 

Feet. — Strong, even and wide. 

Back. — Long, level and wide from rump. 

Loin. — Broad. 

Tall. — Set tiigli, moderate lengtlr, but not coarse, with tassel 
of fine hair. 

Sides. — Deep. 

Ribs. — Well sprung. 

Belly. — Full, but not flabby and straight underline. 

Flank. — Thick and well let down. 

Quarters — Long and wide. 

Hams. — Broad, full and deep to hocks. 

Coat. — Long, fine and silky. 

Action. — Firm and free. 

Skin. — Fine and cjuite free from wrinkles. 

Objections. — Black nairs, black or blue spots, a coarse mane, 
in-bent knees, hollowness of shoulders, wrinkled skm, 

SMALL WHITE SWINE. 



STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE ADOPTED liV THE NATIONAL PIG 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Color. — Pure white. 

Head. — Very short and dished, snout broad and turned up, 
jowl very full, broad between the ears. 

Ears. — Small, short, and erect. 

Neck. — Short and thick. 

Chest. — Full and broad. 

Shoulders. — Full and wide. 

Legs. — Short, set well outside the body, fine bone. 

Pasterns. — Short and springy. 

Feet. — Small. 

Ba/Ck. — Broad, level and straight. 

Loin. — Wide. 

Tall. — High set, small and fine, with tassel of fine hair. 

Girth. — As deep as possible consistent with length. 

Sides. — Deep. 

Ribs. — Well sprung. 

Belly. — Deep and near ground. 

Flank. — Thick and well let down. 

Quarters. — Wide and full. 

Hams. — Deep, wide, full, and well rounded. 

Coat. — Fine and silky. 

Action. — Free and firm. 

Skin. — Fine, quite free from wrinkles. The general appear- 
ance of animals, .small, thick and compact when compared witl: 
other breeds. 

Objections, — Black hairs, black or blue spots, coarse hair, :n 
bent knees, hollowness at back of shoulder, wrinkled skin. 
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SMALL YORKSHIRE SWINE. 



Head 15 



Legs. 



SCALE OF POINTS — AMERICAN SMALL YORKSHIRE SWINE -^ 

RECORD, VOLUME II, 1890. g 

U 

Smaller the better 2 

Nose, shorter the better 5 

Dish, greater the better 3 

Width between ears, greater, the better. ... 3 
Ears, small, thin, erect, more so the better 

(may be pricked forward, not lopped) ... 2 

Top line, straighter the better, from 

shoulder to tail 5 

Belly line, the more level the better 5 

Girth in excess of length, more the better, if 

not more than ten per cent 5 

Depth, greater the better 5 

Width, greater and evener the better, from 

shoulder to ham 5 

Loin, broader the better 5 

Flank, deeper and fuller the better 5 

Length, longer the better 10 

Breadth, broader the belter 10 

Thickness, greater the better 5 

Length, longer the better 2 

Breadth, broader the better 3 

Thickness o 

Shorter the better 3 

Straighter the better ... 2 



Trunk 35 



Hams 25 



Shoulders . 



Smooth, flexible, fine; more so the better. . 5 
Must not be too tliin, nor ridgy and 

Skin 5 ( coarse, nor show discolored spots from 

/ old sores, not pale and ashy but healthy 
> in color and free from eruption. 

Hair | Evener, finer and thicker the better 5 



General appear- 
ance 



Symmetry and evidence of vigorous health . s 
Total , 100 



DISCOUNTS AND DISOUALIFICATIONS. 

Pedigree, lack of registration or ineligibiUty to be registered dis- 
qualifies 100 

Sterility, inability to produce offspring disqualifies loo 

Deformity, any structural deformity or lack disqualifies 100 

Disease, any evidence of, or tendency to disease disqualifies 100 

Disease, scarsof sores, discolored spots, eruptions, eczema, etc. 5 to 25 

Colored hair, disqualifies 100 

Colored spots, dark spots in skin 5 to 25 

Size, inordinate size, with coarseness of bone or form 10 to 50 

Size, diminutive size 5 to 25 

Disposition, savage or fierce nature 5 to 10 
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SUFFOLK SWINE. ^ 

SCALE OF POINTS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK g 

ASSOCIATION. (J 

Color.— White v 2 

Head. — Small, bioad and face dished 3 

Ears. — Fine, erect, slightly drooping with age 2 

Jowl. — Full and neat 1 

Neck. — Short, full and slightly arched 3 

Shoulders. — Broad and deep 7 

Girth Around Heart 6 

Back. — Straight, broad, level 12 

Sides. — Deep and full 6 

Ribs. — "Well sprung 7 

Loin. — Broad and strong 12 

Flank. — Well let down . ., 2 

Ham. — Broad, full, deep 12 

Tail. — Medium, fine and curled 2 

Legs. — Fine, straight and tapering 3 

Feet.— Small 3 

Hair. — Fine and silky free from bristles 3 

Action. — Easy and graceful 4 

Symmetry. — Adaptation of the several parts to each othe.-. . . 10 

Total 100 
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TAMWOPTH SWINE. 

STANDARD OP EXCELLENCE ADOPTED BV THE NATIONAL PIG 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Color. — (iolden-red hair on a flesh colored skin, free from 
black. 

Head. — Fairly long, snout moderately long, and quite straight. 
face slightly dished, wide between ears. 

Ears. — Rather large, with fine fringe, carried rigid, but in- 
clined slightly forward. 

Neck. — Fairly long and muscular, especially in boar. 

Chest. — Wide and deep. 

Shoulders. — Fine standing, and well set. 

Legs. — Strong and shapely with plenty of bone and set well 
outside of body. 

Pasterns. — Strong and sloping. 

Feet. — Strong and fair size. 

Back. — Long and straight. 

Loin. — Strong and broad. 

Tail. — Set on high and well tasseled. 

Girth. — Deep and full around heart. 

Sides. — Long and deep. 

Ribs. — Well sprung, and extending well up to flank. 

Belly. — Deep, with straight underline. 

Flank. — Full and well let down. 

Quarters. — Long, wide, and straight from hip to tail. 

Hams. — Broad and full, and well let down to hock. 

Coat. — Abundant, long, straight, and fine. 



TAMWOPTH SWINE 



The following is the Tamworth Scale of Points Adopted by 
the English Breeders: 

Formation and setting on of fore legs 10 

Formation and setting on of hind legs 10 

Length and general conformation 10 

Head, ears, jowl and snout 10 

Breadth of neck 5 

Breadth and depth of shoulders 10 

Width of loin, depth of sides, springing of ribs 1.5 

Depth and breadth of hams 10 

Straightness of back .j 

Hair and quality of skin .5 

Color 5 

Fineness of bone 5 

Action. — Firm and free. 

Objections. — Black hairs, very light or ginger hair, curly 
coat, coarse mane, black spots on skin, slouch or drooping 
ears, short or turned up snout, heavy shoulders, wrinkled 
skin, inbent knees, hollowness at back of shoulders. 
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THIN RIND HOGS. 



STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE ADOPTED BY THE THIN RIND RECORD g 
ASSOCIATION. O 

Head. — Medium, well proportioned to length of body, and 
grade as follows: 

Face. — Straight and rather narrow between eyes 3 

Eyes. — Pull and bright 2 

Ears. — Medium length, thin and slightly inclining forward.. 3 

Jowl. — Light and tapering from neck to point 5 

Neck. — Short and well set to shoulders 3 

Shoulders. — Wide, full and deep, smoothly joined to back. . 6 
Back. — Medium in length, broad with nearly uniform width 
from shoulders to loins, slightly arched from neck to top 

of tail 10 

Sides. — Deep and well rounded, nearly straight on bottom 

line 8 

Ribs. — Nicely sprung in line with shoulders and hams 3 

Girth. — Very full, denoting great vigor and strong consti- 
tution 8 

Flank. — Running low nearly in line with belly 2 

Hams. — Full and rounding up to rump and of great breadth. . 12 
Legs. — Small, set well apart, very erect on feet, denoting 

great carrying capacity 10 

Tail. — Medium length, neat and tapering 2 

Hair. — Fine and of medium thickness 3 

Color. — Black, with exception of white belt encircling body 
including fore legs, or solid black, white running high 

upon hind legs objectionable but allowalile 5 

Form and General Appearance. — Smooth and symmetrical, 
devoid of such grossness as excess of bone, jowl and 
flabby belly; spirited, attrative, easy movement, indi- 
cating constitutional vigor and good breeding 1.5 

Total :.. .-.. IOC 
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ten years ago, these influences have been so encouraging that it 
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sequently the work had to be published without any thought of 
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source of authorship. Previous to attending the <)ntario Agricul- 
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as Prof. Wm. Brown, Dr. F. C. Grenside and Prof. .T. W. Rob- 
ertson, a genuine pleasure. After graduation, three years of edi- 
torial management of the Canadian Live Stock Journal offered 
unusual opportunities fur analyzing the ideals of the best Canadian 
breeders, to whom unlimited appreciation is hereby tendered for a 
foundation which could hardly have been laid without more than 
usual co-operation from them. With the acceptance of the Chair 
of Anima' Husbandry in the University of "Wisconsin, a wider field 
was entered upon for deeper study and investigation. Stock iudging 
was made a leading feature of the course, and with the develop- 
ment of ideas a new system of instruction was evolved. The writer 
is vastly indebted to Mr. Pi. B. Ogilvie, formerly proprietor of Blair- 
gowrie Stock Farm, for not only directly assisting the development 
of this departinent at the University, but also for the results from 
frequent visits and conferences at Blairgowrie, through which a 
much stronger grasp of the essentials ni horse judging was obtained. 
For many valuable observations on the qualities of draft horses the 
writer finds himself also greatly in the debt of Mr. Alexander 
(ialbraith. The influence of IPjn. W. A. Jones, now Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, was clearly felt on the development 
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of these men the writer owes more than he is able to acknowledge. 
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for the pursuit of ttiese studies. Prof. C. E, Curtiss and Hon. 
.lames Wilson, present Secretary of Agriculture, had prepared the way 
with an equipment in live stock and other facilities of exceptional 
merit for the teaching of this subject. Continued association with 
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contact with a broad and fair minded judge of wide experience in 
American live stock show rings. One of the most effective sources 
of encouragement to the development of this line of teaching has 
been the support given the movement by the commission firm of 
Messrs. Clay, Robinson & Company, of the Union Stock yards, 
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movement. With such interest from outside sources and such direct 
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became a necessity to publish a book about it ? 
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